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THE  EVANGELIST. 


J  nn  8,  1899 


EVERYTHINQ  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 


TaMet«,  Leetanu,  Palplts,  Pew*.  Ponte,  etc.  Chorcbly 
DeeiCM,  *taa4ar4  am4  orlfinal.  Tiesot’e  Stained 

QIaa*  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Doearntors  and  Pnrnisbers, 

Tie  Coi  Sons  &  Bnciley  Co., 

7#  nPTH  AVBNUe.  -  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Caryl  Coleman,  President.  Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 

Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York, 

ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  FURNISHINGS. 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS,  CHURCH  DECORATIONS. 

Numbers  3.  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Church  Directory. 


“The  Old  First”  Chnroh. 

Rey.  Howard  Dutitrld,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fifth  Avenne,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Maintains  a  Lecture  Oonrse  through  the  Winter. 


Alexander  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  Church. 

Rev.  Hugh  Pritchard,  Pastor. 

9  King  Street,  between  Macdougal  and  Congress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. ;  Free 
Reading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Class  for  Adnlta,  Thursday,  9  P.M. ;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 


Madison  Square  Church. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parehcrst,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Madison  Square  and  24th  Street. 

Maintains  MadUgtm  Square  Church  Houite  and  Mission,  384 
Third  Avenue. 


Chinese  Mission  and  School. 

HuiR  Kin,  Missionary. 

K  Fifth  Avenue. 

Sabbath  School,  8.30  P.M.;  Service  in  Chinese,  4.15  P.M.; 
Bible  Class,  7  P.M. 


Brick  Church. 

Rev.  Hrnrt  tan  Dtkh,  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Thirty.eeventh  Street. 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  4.30  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys’  Club,  228  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 


Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land. 

Rev.  John  Hopeins  Dinison,  Pastor. 

Comer  Market  and  Henry  Streets. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religions 
and  social  works  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  them. 

North  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossithr,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenne  and  31st  Street. 

Carries  on  a  great  variety  of  religions  and  social  work 


Park  Church. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Atthrburt.  D.D.  Pastor. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Maintains  the  Pheipe  Settlement,  314  Eiast]35tb  Street. 


Phillips  Memorial  Church, 

Rev.  John  E.  Bushnell,  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue  and  73d  Street. 
Young  Men’s  League. 


Thirteenth  Street  Chorch. 

Rev.  Waltrr  Dunoan  Bcohanan,  D.D.  Pastor. 

145  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Midweek  Prayer  Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

West  Church. 

Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  D.D.  Pastor. 

31  West  42d  Street. 

Maintains  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Boulevard  and 
West  08th  Street. 


New  York  Preabj-terlan  Church. 

Rev.  Duncan  J.  McMillan,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Seventh  Avenne  and  138th  Street. 

Sunday  Services :  10.1.5  A.  M.  Junior  Association. 
Prayer  Meeting,  Public  Worship,  11  A.  M.  and  7.45  P. 
M.,  with  Sermon  by  the  Pastor. 

Sunday  School,  3  P.  M.  7  P.  M.,  Young.’People’s  Meet- 
iM.  Wednesday,  8  P.  M.,  Church  Prayer-meeting. 
9  P.  M.,  Woman’s  Benevolent  Society. 


French  Evangelical  Chnroh. 

Rev.  Henri  L.  Grandlienard,  Pastor. 

130  West  18th  Street. 

Maintains  Evangelical  Home  for  Yonng  French 
Women. 


Washington  Heights  Church. 

Rev.  John  C.  Bliss,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenne  and  1.55tb  Street. 

Sunday  Services :  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Prayer  Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M 
The  Choir  will  give  a  Recital  towards  the  fund  for  the 
renovation  of  the  church,  Friday,  June  9. 


Fourth  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  J.WiLBUR  Chapman,  D.D. 
West  End  Avenne  and  9l8t  Street. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Sunday  ^bool  at  3  P.M. 


Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Aonew  Johnston,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue,  corner  .53d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


Emmanuel  Chapel  of  University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Parmer. 

737  Sixth  Street. 

Industrial  School,  Saturday,  10.30  A.M.,  Sewing  and 
Cooking  for  Girls;  Designing  for  Boys. 


Christ’s  Mission. 

143  West  Twenty-first  St-  between  6th  and  7th  Aves. 

James  A.  O'Connor,  Pastor. 

Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.45. 

Everybody  welcome. 


The  Free  Educational 


Opportunities  of  New  York 


LECTURES. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association, 

7  East  15tb  Street,  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway. 

Bible  Instruction  and  Service  of  Song,  in  the  Hall, 
every  Sunday  at  3  P.M.  Song  Service  and  Bible  Lesson 
TueMays  at  8  P.M. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  Hlstom. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street, 
Daily  except  Sunday  and  Monday,  9-8.  Afternoons 
of  Holidays. 


COOPER  UNION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  daily,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 
Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Free  Reeding  Room  and  Library  (opendallyl  8  A.M. 
to  9  P.M. 

ART. 

Free  Exhibitions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Central  Park  ICast  and  83d  Street. 

Open  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters’  House, 
48  Henry  Street. 

McAuIey  Water  Street  Mission, 
316  Water  Street. 


St.  Bartholomew’s  Mission, 
211  East  42d  Street. 

University  Settlement, 

26  Delancey  Street. 

Hartley  House, 

413  West  46th  Street. 


St.  Barnabas  House, 

306  Mulberry  Street. 

Industrial  Christian  Alliance, 
170  Bleecker  Street. 


Union  Settlement  Association, 

237  Elast  104th  Street. 

East  Side  House  Settlement  of  New  York, 
Foot  of  East  67th  Street. 

Riverside  Association, 

259  West  69th  Street. 


Nurses’  Settlement, 

2.59  Henry  Street. 

Sunnysidc  Day  Nursery, 

51  Prospect  Place,  between  42d  and  43d  Streets. 

Wilson  Inilustrial  School  for  Girls  and  MIbsIosl, 
125  St.  Mark’s  Place,  cor.  8th  Street  and  Avenne  A. 


Church  of  the  Covenant. 

Rev.  Gborqr  S.  Webstbr,  Pastor. 
306-310  East  43d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


Faith  Chnich. 

Rev.  Jambs  H  Hoadlrt,  D.D.  Pastor. 
869  West  49th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


Fourteenth  Street  Chorch. 

Rev.  Fred  S.  Richards,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fourteenth  Street  and  Second  Avenne. 

Maintains  Men’s  Association,  Yonng  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Young  Women’s  Association,  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Church  Aid  Society. 


LIBRARIES'AND  READING  ROOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries.— Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  daily,  except  Sundays, 
from  9  A.M.  to  6  P.M.— Lenox,  890-6  Fifth  Avenne,  from 
10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  daily  except  Snndays. 


New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.— Free  Libraries 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery ;  136  Second  Avenne 
near  8th  Street;  aS8  West  42d  Street;  361  West  13th  Street; 
18  East  125th  Street ;  130  West  23d  Street :  206  West  100th 
Street;  861  West  09th  Street;  1.523  Second  Avenne ;  215 
East  Mth  Street ;  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  week  days,  Sun¬ 
day  from  4  to  9  P.M. 


Yonng  Women’s  Christian  Association  Library  and 
Reading  Rooms,  7  East  Fifteenth  street.— Free  to  self- 
snpportlng  women  or  those  who  are  studying  for  self-sup¬ 
port.  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  daily  except  Sunday. 


University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  Ghoror  Alexander,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  Elast  10th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. ;  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
Sunday  School,  9.45  A.M. 

Maintains  Bethlehem  Chapel,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Kmanuel  Chapel,  736  Sixth  Street. 


New  York  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind.— 
131  West  Ninety-first  Street.  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays  (holidays  excepted),  1  to  4  P.M. 


MUSIC. 


West  End  Presbyterian  Church. 


Rev.  John  Baloom  Shaw,  D.D.  Minister. 
Amsterdam  Avenne  and  l(l5th  Street. 


The  Pastor  will 
Meeting,  10:80. 


preach  at  11  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.  Men’s 
Sanday  School,  3.  Y.  P.  S.  C.  El.,  7. 


Y.  W.  C  A..  7  East  Fifteenth  Street. 

Classes  in  Choir  Mnsic.  EYee  to  self-supporting  women 
and  those  studying  for  self-support. 

Damrosch  Method  of  Sight  Singing. 

Fridays  7J30  to  9.30  P.M. 


Five  Points  House  of  Industry, 
155  Worth  Street. 


American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home 
the  Friendless, 

29  Elast  29th  Street. 

Messiah  Home  fer  Little  Children, 

145  Elast  15th  Street. 


College  Settlement, 
95  Rivington  Street. 


Wayside  Day  Nursery. 
214-218  Elast  30th  Street. 


Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tombs. 

Evangelistic  and  Unsectarian. 

Rev.  Roderio  Terry,  D.D.,  President. 

George  E.  Sterrt,  Treasurer,  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Monro,  Chaplain. 

Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits  from  cell  to  cell, 
the  (2.5,000)  twenty-five  thonsand  prisoners  who  yearly 
pass  throngh  the  Tombs. 

E’nnds  are  needed  for  this  good  work 
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“  AT  THE  ETESISG  TIME  IT  SHALL  BE 
LIGHT.” 

Zech.  14:  17. 

Rev.  A.  N.  Smith. 

Oh,  my  Father  I  the  day  la  departinc. 

The  darkneaa  cometh  apace  I 
Soon  will  the  aunlight  have  faded, 

A  gloomy  vail  cover  the  face 
Of  Nature :  The  sweet  songs  of  earth 
Will  be  hashed— the  dearth 
Of  their  music  will  silently  brood 
O’er  the  face  of  the  land— and  ’tis  night. 

Hush,  my  child ;  all  la  working  for  good. 

In  the  evening  it  shall  be  light.” 

Oh,  my  Father  I  my  life's  Joy  ia  ended, 

A  dear  one  has  taken  her  flight ; 

The  music  of  home  has  departed— 

Sad  silence,  deep  as  the  night. 

Hovers  o’er  ns  with  pinions  dark. 

From  the  depths  comes  despair,  and  hark 
How  the  wild  winds  moan  in  the  treetops. 

The  goblins  of  fear  roam  and  cark. 

••  Hush,  my  child— do  not  fear- 1  am  near  thee; 
In  the  evening  time  it  shall  be  light.” 

Oh,  my  Father !  I  faint  on  my  Journey— 

The  way  is  so  long  and  so  steep. 

The  rough  road  so  hard  and  so  dreary— 

Its  sorrows  are  wounding  my  feet 
The  light  of  thy  face  is  hidden ; 

And  darkness  deep  and  forbidding 
Surroundeth  :  I  grope  in  the  way. 

“  Hush,  my  child  1  Trust ;  all  will  be  right ; 
Darkness  shall  glow  as  the  day ; 

In  the  evening  it  shall  be  light.” 

Oh,  my  Father  I  I  am  weak— but  I  trust. 
Thougli  sorrow  and  gloom  shroud  my  head. 

Thy  love  and  thy  mercy  fall  not. 

But  o’er  all  of  my  pathway  are  shed. 

Though  fear  and  deep  doubt  hang  close  as  a  vail. 
The  beams  of  thy  lova  shall  ever  prevail ; 

Thy  hand  will  guide  safely  along  life’s  dark  way 
The  valley  of  shadow  shall  glow  as  the  day— 

”  In  the  evening  time  it  shall  be  light.” 
Atalibsa,  Iowa. 


All  Round  the  Horizon. 

France  leads  the  nations  this  week  in  the 
world’s  history.  The  friends  of  Capttain  Drey- 
fns  claim  that  the  award  of  a  new  trial,  given 
him  by  the  Conrt  of  Oassation,  is  mnch  more 
satisfying  than  a  simple  declaration  of  his  inno- 
(«nce.  There  seems  to  be  little  donbt  what  the 
verdict  of  the  new  conrt  martial  will  be.  That 
the  agitation  should  cease  has  become  a  matter 
•f  importan<‘e  to  France.  The  enemies  of  the 
Republic  are  bnsy  and  the  situation  there  is  a 
iangerons  one.  The  Dreyfns  affair  has  mined 
more  public  men  than  any  matter  since  the 
Panama  scandal.  It  has  created  a  panic  in 
official  and  military  circles;  and  well  it  might, 
for  through  this  agitation  one  man,  M.  Gavaig- 
■ao,  has  lost  the  Presidency;  five  successive 
minister!)  of  war  have  been  driven  out  of  office 
and  a  dozen  generals  disgraced. 

Count  Esterhazy  admits  the  authorship  of  the 
bordereau.  He  claims  that  it  was  written  in 
abedience  to  orders  from  the  chiefs  of  the  army, 
who  needed  it  to  supply  evidence  of  the  treason. 
His  prosecution  has  been  ordered  by  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  War,  and  Gen.  Mercier’s  case  has  been 
referred  to  the  Chamber.  Lieut.  -Col.  du  Paty 


ed  Clam  has  been  seriously  implicated  as  the 
probable  instigator  of  some  of  the  forgeries  that 
have  figured  in  the  case.  He  is  now  in  Cherche 
Midi  prison.  This  is  the  officer  of  whom  Zola 
wrote  in  his  famous  “J’accuse”  letter,  “First 
of  all  standing  in  the  shadow  is  Lieut.  -Col.  dn 
Paty  de  Clam,  who  invented  everything.  ’  ’ 

At  so  critical  a  period  in  France  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unfortunate  that  the  trial  of  MM. 
Panl  Deronlede  and  Marcel  Habert  should  have 
occurred.'  They  were  charged  with  inciting 
soldiers  to  insubordination  in  connection  with 
the  election  of  President  Lonbet.  After  a 
stormy  trial  in  the  same  building  in  which  the 
Dreyfns  hearing  was  being  conducted,  the  two 
deputies  were  acquitted.  When  called  upon  to 
plead  guilty  or  not  gnilty  M.  Deronlede  made  a 
stump  speech  attacking  the  existing  Govern¬ 
ment  in  a  daring  manner.  It  is  a  matter  of 
serious  consideration  that  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  arraigned  on  so  grave  a 
charge,  should  think  to  save  himself  from  con¬ 
viction  by  attacking  the  very  foundations  of 
the  government  under  which  he  lives. 

A  serious  outbreak  at  the  Auteuil  races  on 
Sunday  last  has  probably  not  the  political  sig¬ 
nificance  that  was  intended.  Theriot  was  pre¬ 
meditated  by  the  Anti-Semites  and  the  Royal¬ 
ists,  whose  object  was  to  insult  President  Lou- 
bet  with  the  hope  that  serious  results  might 
follow.  The  President,  who  bore  himself 
calmly,  was  rescued  with  difficulty,  the  leaders 
of  the  rioters  were  arrested  and  the  forces  of 
Republican  Guards  doubled.  The  riots  at  the 
races  were  followed  by  a  noisy  session  of  the 
Deputies,  bnt  the  ministry  were  able  to  master 
the  situation,  and  in  spite  of  great  popular  ex¬ 
citement  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  in 
the  stability  of  the  government.  On  Monday 
Dreyfus,  who  had  already  been  informed  by  a 
cable  message  from  bis  wife  that  his  trial  was 
to  be  revised,  was  transferred  from  prison  to 
the  custody  of  the  military  authorities,  and  he 
will  be  immediately  brought  to  France  on  the 
cmiser  Sfax.  Though  the  result  of  the  new  trial 
is  by  no  means  a  foregone  conclusion  Captain 
Dreyfns  is  permitted  to  resume  his  military 
uniform.  _ 

The  French  love  heroes.  Paris  is  delirious 
over  Major  Marchand,  the  African  explorer. 
His  progress  through  the  country  has  been  a 
triumphal  procession,  and  at  the  capital  the  po¬ 
lice  were  utterly  unable  to  control  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  crowds.  Marchand  is  pictured  as 
“a  hero,  silent,  thoughtful,  careworn,  bnt  with 
a  sweetness  of  countenance  which  is  inde- 
sori  bable.  ’  ’  _ 

That  wonderful  nation,  Germany,  ha.s  pur¬ 
chased  from  Spain  what  is  left  of  her  Pacific 
possessions.  The'northemmost  of  these  islands, 
the  Ladrones,  lie  in  the  direct  route  from 
Hawaii  to  the  Philippines.  On  this  account 
and  because  one  of  the  Ladrones,  Guam,  be 
longs  to  ns,  the  acquisition  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  tho  United  States.  Bnt  the  transaction 


is  said  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  this  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  no  just  ground  seems  to  exist  to 
prevent  the  transfer.  Germany  is  always  a 
brisk  bidder  at  the  sale  of  new  territory.  When 
we  learn  that  her  population  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  600,000  a  year  we  realize  why  new 
colonies  are  absolutely  necessary  from  a  Ger¬ 
man  point  of  view. 

The  severe  fighting  and  the  debilitating  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  Philippines  are  having  their  effect 
upon  onr  soldiers,  and  Gen.  Otis  reports  that 
6,000  additional  troops  are  necessary.  The 
Cabinet,  however,  has  decided  that  there  is  no 
need  for  a  volunteer  call,  the  present  army 
being  sufficientfor  the  present  need.  It  is  a  relief 
to  turn  from  the  military  to  the  civil  status  of 
the  islands.  The  old  Spanish  system  of  courts 
has  been  revived,  and  Natives  and  Americans 
appointed  as  judges.  Custom  receipts  at  Ma¬ 
nila  are  steadily  increasing.  If  any  are  dis¬ 
heartened  let  them  remember  that  every  day’s 
experience  adds  to  our  improvement  of  condi¬ 
tions  there,  and  that  it  takes  time  to  go 
through  a  course  of  education  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  our  new  colonies. 


Nothing  in  this  connection  can  be  more  reas¬ 
suring  than  a  statement  lately  cabled  to  a 
Chicago  paper  by  Professor  Worcester  of  the 
Civil  Commission.  After  a  careful  inspection 
of  all  the  battle  fields  from  Caloocan  to  Ma- 
lolos,  be  saw  not  the  slightest  indication  to 
show  that  there  was  any  foundation  for  the 
atrocious  reports  that  have  been  made  current 
as  to  the  slaughter  of  prisoners  and  of  non- 
combatants  by  our  troops.  On  the  contrary,  he 
saw  numerous  instances  of  American  surgeons 
dressing  the  wounds  of  insurgents  on  the  battle 
field  ‘  ‘  before  the  firing  had  caased,  ’  ’  and  he 
gives  ample  confirmation  to  the  statement 
already  made  in  these  columns  that  wounded 
insurgents  are  tenderly  cared  for  in  onr  hos¬ 
pitals.  When  cured,  he  says,  *  ‘  they  can 
hardly  be  driven  away.’’  Professor  Worcester 
also  confirms  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that 
the  Filipinos  are  not  averse  to  American  rule. 
It  is  simply  a  small  tribe  that  is  in  arms. 

‘  ‘At  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  population,’’  he 
says,  “detest  the  war,  and  the  only  serious 
trouble  is  in  a  few  Tagalog  provinces  in  Luzon. 
Other  provinces  in  this  island  are  now  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  armed  force  of  the  insurgents  to 
submit  to  Tagalog  rules.  The  people  in  them 
are  praying  for  the  coming  of  the  Americans. 
The  present  rulers  are  bated  on  account  of 
their  jobbery  end  oppression,  and  even  among 
the  Tagalogs  the  common  people  want  peace.’’ 

Good  and  bad  news  come  together  from  Cuba. 
The  payment  of  the  soldiers  progresses  more 
satisfactorily.  But  the  Cuban  officers  have 
taken  an  unfair  advantage  of  American  gener¬ 
osity  and  have  been  charging  heavily  for  the 
identification  of  their  men.  Here  also  a  Supreme 
Conrt  has  been  sworn  in.  General  Wood  in  an 
encouraging  letter  reports  remarkable  progress 
in  every  direction  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
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The  Insular  Commission  has  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  the  result  of  its  investigation 
of  affairs  at  Porto  Rica  The  report  is  most 
satisfactory  and  complete.  It  makes  several 
interesting  recommendations,  among  which  are 
the  establishment  of  United  States  laws,  circu¬ 
lation  of  United  States  curency,  a  thorough 
s^'hool  system,  and  the  encouragement  of  trusts. 

Another  interesting  report  has  been  made 
publia  The  Nicaraguan  Commission,  after  a 
careful  study  of  all  conditions,  estimates  the 
cost  of  the  Canal  at  about  1110,000,000.  It  is 
understood  to  be  be  the  intention  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  submit  the  full  report  to  Congress  at 
beginning  of  the  next  .session. 

Several  events  of  general  importance  have 
o< -cured  in  this  country  during  the  past  week. 
The  trans-Mississippi  Congress  has  opened  for 
it.s  tenth  Session  at  Wichita,  Kan.  A  Republi¬ 
can  State  Convention  has  been  held  in  Ohio.  It 
nominated  an  administration  man  for  Governor ; 
and  strongly  endorsed  President  McKinley, 
evidently  with  a  view  toward  his  renomination. 
The  president  has  just  issued  an  order  amending 
the  Civil  Service  Rules.  Under  the  new  order 
he  withdraws  from  the  merit  system  about 
l.(XX)  positions,  including  minor  places  in  Post 
( >tHoe,  Customs  and  Revenue  departments.  No 
act  of  the  President  since  his  inauguration  has 
so  disappointed  the  more  thoughtful  and  dis¬ 
interested  adherents  of  either  party.  It  is  an 
indication  of  the  President’s  great  popularity, 
and  of  the  large  number  of  people  who  still 
prefer  to  mount  by  favor  rather  than  desert, 
that  so  little  outcry  has  been  raised  against 
this  sweeping  change. 

Public  attention  is  just  now  concentrated  on 
the  Alaska  boundary  dispute  by  the  discovery 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  Anglo- 
American  deadlock.  It  has  been  suggested  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  most  feasible  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  that  the  question  be  referred  to  im¬ 
partial  arbitration. 

The  Mazet  Committee  has  been  very  busy  all 
the  past  week.  The  Department  of  Taxes  occu¬ 
pied  a  large  portion  of  its  time;  the  facts 
elicited  being  more  favorable  than  was  ex¬ 
pected.  On  Thursday  there  was  a  stormy 
meeting  of  the  committee,  culminating  in  the 
ejectment  of  Police  Captain  Price  and  his 
lawyer,  Mr.  Henderson.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
latter  drew  a  knife,  and  law  suits  are  threat¬ 
ened  on  both  sides. 


While  several  of  our  municipal  departments 
are  being  investigated,  another,  the  Street 
Cleaning  Department,  has  made  a  report.  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  Mr.  McCartney  intends 
to  follow  the  general  lines  laid  down  under 
the  able  management  of  Colonel  Waring. 

The  children  of  the  thickly  settled  portion  of 
this  city  are  having  their  health  and  happiness 
cared  for  as  never  before  by  the  opening  of 
public  playgrounds  in  the  crowded  districts. 
The  Union  Settlement  playground,  at  One 
Hundredth  street  and  Second  Avenue,  was 
opened  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  the 
youngsters  of  the  district  have  not  been  slow 
to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  privilege. 
Last  Saturday  the  Seward  Park  open  air  gym- 
easium  and  playground,  in  the  lower  East 
Side,  was  opened  with  appropriate  exercises — 
speeches,  patriotic  mnsic  and  athletic  exhibi¬ 
tions,  delighting  not  only  the  neighborhood  of 
Hester,  Essex  and  Jefferson  streets  and  East 
Broadway,  which  bound  it,  but  from  other 
parts  of  the  lower  city.  Over  five  thousand 
children  managed  to  enjoy  the  fun,  and  their 
])arents  were  not  far  behind.  The  crowd  ap¬ 
preciated  the  addresses  of  President  Sulivan, 
at  the  Outdoor  Recreation  League,  and  Mr. 


Seth  T.  Steward,  chairman  of  the  Vacation 
Schools’  Playground  Committee.  The  latter 
said  the  city  deserved  credit  for  spending 
$30,000  for  playgrounds.  The  more  money 
spent  now  on  playgrounds  meant,  he  thought, 
the  less  the  expenditure  for  prisons  in  the 
future.  _ 

In  the  same  line  of  work  is  the  plan  of  the 
Educational  Alliance.  Ex  Mayor  Hewett  has 
given  the  boys  of  the  Alliance  permission  to 
camp  on  Plum  Island  this  summer.  The  camp 
will  be  open  from  July  2  to  August  30,  and 
will  be  occupied  for  tours  of  two  weeks,  by 
groups  of  twenty-five  boys. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  ROCK. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler, 

The  land  of  the  Bible  is  a  constant  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  language  of  the  Bible.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  those  of  us  who  have  crossed  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  or  have  climbed  from  that  valley 
up  to  Jerusalem  on  a  hot  day,  have  found  the 
journey  a  very  weary  one.  There  is  no  shelter 
of  trees;  from  the  bare  earth  or  stones  the 
rays  of  the  sun  flash  with  intolerable  bright¬ 
ness,  and  pierce  our  eyes  like  bayonets.  But 
on  the  torrid  road  we  come  upon  a  company  of 
travelers  reclining  on  the  shady  side  of  a  huge 
overhanging  rock.  At  once  we  recall  that 
passage  in  Isaiah  where  the  ancient  prophet 
describes  our  Lord  as  “the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land.  ”  This  is  a  fruitful  text 
for  a  summer-day  meditation. 

Jesus  Christ  is  a  shelter  for  all  his  redeemed 
from  the  devouring  heat  of  the  divine  dis¬ 
pleasure  against  sin.  That  holy  hatred  of  sin 
would  be  a  “consuming  fire.’’  Thanks  and 
praises  evermore  for  Christ’s  atoning  sacrifice 
for  our  guilt,  so  that  God  may  be  just  and  yet 
the  justifier  of  every  one  who  accepts  that 
atoning  Saviour!  There  is  no  condemnation 
to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  Blessed  be 
our  Rock !  A  part  of  every  true  Christian’s 
religion  is  walking ;  another  part  is  working ; 
another  part  is  watching.  After  the  hot  walk 
of  a  week,  with  its  toils  and  its  temptations, 
we  reach  the  blessed  Sabbath,  and  then  we  sit 
down  awhile  among  the  green  pastures  and 
beside  the  still  waters.  That  is  our  feeding 
time,  and  that  is  our  resting  time.  ‘  ‘  Tell  me, 
oh  thou  whom  my  soul  loveth,  where  thou 
feedeth,  and  where  thou  makest  thy  flock  to 
rest  at  noon?’’  The  response  of  our  loving 
Shepherd  is — “Come  unto  me;  I  will  feed  thee 
with  the  finest  of  the  wheat ;  I  will  give  thee 
to  drink  of  the  water  of  life.  If  thou  art 
weak  or  weary,  my  left  hand  shall  be  under  thy 
head,  and  my  right  hand  shall  embrace  thee.’’ 

The  Christian  who  allows  himself  to  venture 
into  the  week  without  his  Bible-food,  and  some 
quiet  communion  with  his  Master  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  as  surely  robs  himself  as  the  toiler  who 
goes  to  his  day’s  work  without  a  wink  of  sleep, 
or  the  soldier  who  goes  into  battle  without 
eating  his  rations.  In  these  times  of  heated 
over-driving  and  money-seeking,  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  Christians  is  that  they  fail 
to  make  the  very  most  of  an  indispensable 
Sabbath.  No  wonder  they  give  out  when  they 
neglect  the  “shadow  of  the  great  Rock”  in 
this  wearing,  wearying  world. 

A  third  thought  suggested  by  this  delightful 
passage  is  that  the  shadow  of  Jesus  brings 
great  coolness  to  our  feverish  spirits.  Our 
tempers  often  get  ruffled.  Some  provocation 
has  set  us  on  lire ;  we  need  cooling  down,  and 
a  look  at  that  patient  forgiving  Saviour,  who 
when  reviled  never  reviled  back  again,  may 
shame  us  out  of  our  wicked  irritation.  There 
are  other  things  that  heat  our  souls — the  fever 
of  selfishness,  the  flame  of  covetousness,  the 
infiamings  of  fleshly  lusts,  or  the  rash  impetu¬ 
osity  of  hasty  words  and  deeds.  Oh,  for  the 
calming  and  cooling  shadow  of  Christ  at  such 


seasons!  How  many  mortifications,  how  many 
intemperate  acts,  how  many  blunders,  how 
many  falls  into  sin,  and  how  many  wonndings 
of  our  Christian  character  we  wonld  be  deliv¬ 
ered  from ! 

It  was  a  wonderful  comfort  to  me  when  after 
a  toilsome  clamber  from  Jericho  under  a  broil¬ 
ing  sun  my  guide  and  myself  found  shelter 
under  a  great  wayside  rock.  The  change  was 
so  delightful ;  the  protection  was  so  complete ; 
for  we  had  been  in  absolute  danger  of  sunstroke. 
Similar  to  this  is  the  experience  of  the  soul 
that  finds  shelter  under  the  infinite  love  of  a 
pardoning,  protecting  and  purifying  Jesus. 
Oh,  the  breadth  and  the  depth  and  the  height 
of  the  love  of  Christ  that  passeth  knowledge! 
The  broken  law  of  God  shot  its  condemning 
fires  upon  our  heads;  now  we  are  delivered 
from  the  curse  of  these  violations.  Every 
step  in  sin  brought  the  stings  of  conscience ; 
here  we  are  at  peace  with  ourselves  and  at 
peace  with  God.  There  was  no  joy  in  trav¬ 
elling  over  the  hard,  flinty  path  of  disobedi¬ 
ence;  but 

“  I  came  to  Jesus  as  I  was, 

Weary  and  worn  and  sad. 

I  found  this  Rock  a  resting-place. 

And  He  has  made  me  glad.” 

“How  do  you  manage  to  live  here?”  in¬ 
quired  a  minister  of  an  old  poverty-stricken 
pilgrim  as  he  sat  in  his  forlorn  and  leaking 
cottage  that  was  not  much  better  than  a  hut. 
The  aged  man  had  his  Bible  on  his  knee,  and 
replied,  “Sir,  I  am  sitting  under  the  shadow 
of  Jesus  with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  is 
sweet  to  my  taste.”  This  would  have  been  a 
weary  land  to  him ;  the  journey  was  hard  to  a 
footsore  pilgrim ;  but  he  could  find  repose 
under  the  cool  shadow  of  the  Rock,  and  wait 
until  his  name  was  called  to  go  up  to  his 
heavenly  home. 

Divine  mercy  provided  this  shelter  for  us. 
Man  builds  his  showy  mansions — often  but  a 
vestibule  to  the  grave.  Fashion  rears  its  noisy 
house  of  mirth.  But  he  who  built  snow- 
crowned  Hermon,  and  placed  the  great  cool 
overhanging  rock  on  the  hot  highway  from 
Jericho,  has  provided  the  soul’s  sweet,  safe  rest¬ 
ing-place  in  Jesus.  As  man  cannot  make,  so 
man  cannot  move  this  Rock  of  Ages.  Cara¬ 
vans  of  pilgrims  have  halted  beside  it,  and 
found  shelter  from  the  torrid  heats.  The 
Psalmist,  when  he  fled  from  his  foes,  found 
refuge  there,  and  sang,  “The  Lord  liveth,  and 
blessed  be  my  rock !  ’  ’  Devout  Hannah  in  her 
prayer  exclaims,  “Neither  is  there  any  rock 
like  our  God.”  Homeless  Peter  felt  as  if  he 
had  thrown  off  bis  pilgrim  pack  from  bis  shoul¬ 
ders  when  he  sat  down  under  the  noontide 
shelter,  and  cried  out,  ‘  ‘  I  have  cast  off  all  care ; 
for  HE  careth  for  me.  ”  John  the  beloved — 
happy  in  his  Patmos  exile— is  overheard  to  say 
with  cheery  heart,  “Now  little  children  abide 
in  him;  he  that  keepeth  his  commandments 
dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  ns.  Hereby  we 
know  that  he  abideth  in  ns  by  the  Spirit 
which  he  hath  given  us  ” 

Good  friends,  let  ns  abide  in  the  shadow  of 
the  great  Rock  and  cultivate  the  grace  of  heart- 
qnietnesa  A  Christian  life  is  not  all  work,  or 
all  seed-sowing,  or  all  conflict;  much  less  is  it 
all  bustle  and  worry.  We  must  find  time  to 
think,  to  pray,  and  to  commune  with  our  Mas¬ 
ter.  A  soldier  cannot  always  be  on  the  march; 
he  must  renew  his  strength  in  rest.  Life 
would  wear  us  out  if  we  did  not  find  some¬ 
times  that  “our  strength  is  to  sit  still.  ”  Some 
of  you  are  tired  out,  and  want  to  bathe  your 
aching  heads  in  the  cool  stillness  beneath  the 
everlasting  Rock.  Some  of  yon  are  footsore, 
and  need  a  bit  of  rest.  Many  of  you,  with 
weary  limbs  and  weeping  eyes,  have  struggled 
along  up  a  hard  and  heated  pathway,  and  are 
ready  to  cry  out,  “Oh,  blessed  loving  Master, 
just  let  me  come  in  under  the  Rockl” 
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Dr.  Field’s  Letters. 

WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEES. 

It  is  some  weeks  since  I  left  Cnba,  and  yet  I 
keep  thinking  of  it,  and  of  the  war  that  swept 
over  it  like  a  storm  in  the  tropics.  There  are 
few  chapters  in  history  more  full  of  surprises. 
The  French  say  “It  is  the  unexpected  that 
happens,  ’  ’  a  proverb  that  is  not  always  true, 
but  is  so  in  many  cases,  and  this  is  one  of 
them.  When  the  war  broke  out  no  man  could 
have  dreamed  of  anything  so  strange  as  that 
which  came  to  pass.  As  it  was  all  about  Cuba, 
we  took  for  granted  that  it  would  be  fought  in 
Cuba,  and  yet  the  first  gnu  was  fired  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe !  Proud  as  we  are  at  the 
result,  the  Spaniards  ought  to  have  beaten  us,  for 
they  had  all  the  advantages  on  land  and  sea. 
Of  this  we  are  all  the  more  assured  as  we  sail 
along  the  coast.  At  Santiago  they  had  the 
enormous  advantage  of  possession.  It  could 
not  be  attacked  in  front  without  running  the 
gauntlets  of  Morro  Castle,  and  of  Cervera’s 
fleet,  that  was  lying  in  the  harbor,  or  of  being 
blown  up  by  torpedoes !  The  only  alternative 
we  had  was  to  go  around  to  the  back  door,  to 
land  an  army  on  the  coast,  and  climb  over  the 
mountains,  and  attack  the  city  in  the  rear — 
a  beautiful  design  if  ttere  were  not  some  un¬ 
expected  obstacles  in  the  way.  But  great  ships 
need  great  harbors,  where  they  can  ride 
in  safety  in  spite  of  storms,  and  such  places 
of  refuge  are  not  numerous  along  a  coast 
which  is  piled  with  mountains.  The  afternoon 
that  we  were  sailing  along  this  coast  I  was 
reminded  of  some  portions  of  our  northern  sea¬ 
board,  which  always  stir  my  New  England 
pride  till  I  break  out  into  the  familiar  lines : 

“  The  breaking  waves  da8he<l  high 
On  a  stern  and  rock-lxjund  coast ; 

.\nd  the  woo<ls  against  a  stormy  sky 
Their  giant  branches  toit.” 

This  is  good  for  poetry,  but  not  quite  so 
good  for  a  fleet  that  would  take  shelter  against 
the  ‘  ‘  stormy  sky”  and  the  ‘  ‘  rock-bound  coast.  ’  ’ 
At  the  point'  chosen  for  landing  there  was  no 
harbor,  so  that  the  great  ships  of  war  had  to 
lie  out  in  the  open  sea,  from  which  the  troops 
wore  landed  in  boats,  while  the  horses  were 
literally  thrown  overboard  to  look  out  for 
themselves  at  which  the  poor  creatures  were 
so  bewildered  that  many  turned  their  heads  to 
the  sea,  and  were  drowned,  till  a  bugler  was 
sent  on  shore,  who  climbed  up  to  a  high  rock, 
from  which  he  sent  a  peal  over  the  waters 
that  brought  them  straight  to  the  shore! 

But  all  were  landed,  man  and  horse — I 
cannot  say  the  hor.se  and  his  rider,  for  in 
climbing  such  heights,  the  man  must  stand  on 
his  own  feet,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  open 
roads,  “  no  king’s  highway,”  over  which  even 
troops  on  foot  can  “  keep  step  ”  as  in  a  com¬ 
pany  marching  to  the  sound  of  the  drum — but 
in  one  long  and  broken  line  they  wound  their 
way  through  the  narrow  passes  of  the  forest. 
Never  before  had  I  any  idea  of  the  great  chain 
of  mountains  that  form  a  wall  so  high  and  bold 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Cnba. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  dangers.  The 
greatest  of  all  is  yet  to  be  told.  While  the 
American  army  was  slowly  climbing  the 
mountains,  there  was,  but  a  few  miles  distant, 
a  Spanish  army  of  seven  thousand  men— not 
volunteers,  but  regular  soldiers  from  Spain, 
which,  if  led  by  a  brave  commander,  might 
have  struck  our  long  line  on  the  flank  and 
broken  our  army. 

How  near  the  danger  came  is  told  by  George 
Keunan  (the  famous  traveler  in  Siberia)  in  a 
letter  to  The  Outlook.  We  take  a  passage  that 
shows  how  narrowly  we  escaped  a  catastrophe 
that  might  have  changed  entirely  the  issue  of 
the  war.  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes! 

On  the  Ist  of  October,  J897,  the  Spanish  gar¬ 


rison  at  Guantanamo  consisted  of  about  2,  (XX) 
men.  In  November  it  was  increased  to  4,000 
by  2,(X)0  recruits  from  Spain,  and  in  April, 
1898,  just  before  the  declaration  of  war,  it  was 
again  strongly  reinforced ,  so  that,  when  Gen¬ 
eral  Shafter  disembarked  at  Daiquiri  and  Si- 
boney  and  began  his  march  inland,  he  left  be¬ 
hind  him  in  Guantanamo  a  Spanish  army  of 
nearly  7,0(X)  men — a  much  larger  hostile  force 
that  he  had  in  front  of  him  at  Santiago.  Why 
Captain  General  Blanco  threw  7,(X)0  regulars 
into  a  comparatively  unimportant  place  like 
Guantanamo,  when  there  were  only  3,(X)0  or 
4,000  available  for  the  defense  of  Santiago,  and 
why  the  strong  and  well  armed  Guantanamo 
division  never  so  much  as  made  an  attempt  to 
create  a  diversion  by  attacking  General  Shaf- 
ter’s  line  of  communications,  it  is  impossible, 
at  present,  to  ascertain. 

General  Parrajo  excused,  or  attempted  to 
justify,  his  inaction  by  saying  that  the  tele¬ 
graph  line  between  Guantanamo  and  Santiago 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  insurgents ;  that  he 
had  no  orders  to  move,  and  that  he  was  igno¬ 
rant  not  only  of  the  wishes  and  views  of  (xeii- 
eral  Linares,  but  of  the  plans  of  General 
Shafter.  This,  however,  is  a  very  feeble 
excuse.  If  General  Shafter  had  been  conduct¬ 
ing  the  defense  of  Santiago  against  a  Spanish 
attack  from  the  direction  of  Siboney,  and  if 
(xeneral  Chaffee,  with  a  force  of  7,000  American 
regulars,  had  been  at  Guantanamo,  where  he 
could  get  no  orders  from  his  superior  officer  on 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  telegraph 
line,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  he  would  have 
remained  ten  days  inactive,  and  have  allowed 
the  provision  trains  of  the  invader  to  proceed 
unmolested  over  a  road  so  easily  blocked  as  the 
narrow  and  difficult  trail  from  Siboney  to 
Santiago.  He  would  have  been  much  more 
likely  to  act  on  his  own  personal  initiative,  and, 
by  hurling  a  column  of  .'^OOO  or(i,(XX)  men  upon 
the  flank  or  rear  of  the  enemy,  would  have 
delayed  or  wholly  prevented  the  latter's  ad¬ 
vance.  But  all  of  the  Spanish  leaders  in  south¬ 
eastern  Cuba  seem  to  have  been  timid,  irreso¬ 
lute  or  demoralized.  If  General  Parrajo  had 
Imd  a  little  pluck  and  self-reliance,  and  had 
used  his  7,(X)0  men,  as  he  might  have  used  them, 
to  harass  or  cut  General  Shafter’s  wholly  un¬ 
defended  line  of  communication  between 
Siboney  and  the  front,  it  might,  and  prohahig 
■ivoiild,  hare  changed  the  whole  course  of  the  carn- 
jtaign.  He  feared,  perhaps,  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  feed  his  troops  in  the  field ;  but  the 
course  of  events  showed  that  he  could  not  even 
feed  them  in  garrison ;  and  if  he  had  fallen 
upon  General  Shafter’s  line  of  communication, 
he  might,  perhaps,  have  provisioned  his  army 
at  his  adversary’s  expense.  His  men,  at  any 
rate,  could  hardly  have  been  worse  off  in  the 
field  than  they  were  in  Guantanamo,  where, 
eventually,  the  supply  of  food  became  so  re¬ 
duced  that  a  single  tin  of  sardines  and  one 
pound  of  rice  constituted  five  days’  rations. 


OF  PRO.MISES. 

Alexander  McKenzie,  D.D. 

There  is  a  commendable  boldness  in  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  when  he 
presents  men  who  lived  and  died  in  faith,  yet 
did  not  receive  the  promises,  though  they  were 
persuaded  of  them  and  embraced  them.  In  the 
same  way  St.  Stephen  reminds  the  council 
that  God  promised  Abraham  that  he  would 
give  the  land  to  him  for  a  possession,  but  that 
“He  gave  him  none  inheritance  in  it;  no.  not 
so  much  as  to  set  his  foot  on.”  Yet  he  lived 
and  died  content.  Are  we  to  infer  that  the 
promises  are  not  always  to  be  held  to  the  let¬ 
ter?  It  would  seem  so.  When  the  Lord  said 
that  if  a  man  gave  of  a  house  for  him  he  should 
have  a  hundred  houses,  it  is  plain  that  he  did 
not  mean  a  hundred  houses.  No  one  would 
desire  to  hold  him  to  the  limits  of  certain 
Aramaic  syllables,  but  would  choose  that  his 
love  should  give  its  own  fulfillment  to  the  con¬ 
venient  words.  It  is  noticeable  that  those  who 
have  greatly  trusted  have  not  been  confounded. 
Robertson  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  “God’s 
promises  never  are  fulfilled  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  seem  to  have  been  given.  ’  ’  This 
statement  is  extreme,  yet  the  soldierly  preacher 
had  made  large  proof  of  these  things.  What, 
then,  are  we  to  do  with  the  promises  of  God? 
We  are  to  read  them  carefully,  with  pains¬ 
taking;  and  to  use  them  with  reason  and  rever¬ 
ence,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  good 


men.  We  are  to  mark  the  conditions  which 
uniformly  attend  them.  We  are  to  wait  until 
their  time  comes.  Promises,  like  grain,  have 
their  seasons.  If  we  have  sufficient  confidence 
in  God  to  create  any  dependence  upon  him, 
there  should  be  euongh  to  keep  us  from  falling 
into  despair  by  reason  of  delay  or  change.  It 
would  be  a  serious  thing  to  thrust  the  will  info 
God’s  purposes.  It  is  not  too  much  to  believe 
that  he  will  never  give  to  ns  less  than  we 
expect,  nor  in  a  poorer  form  than  we  looketl 
for.  Indeed,  his  delay  increases  the  assurance 
of  a  blessing  beyond  our  thought.  Disappoint¬ 
ment  to  a  good  man  is  the  pledge  of  a  pleasant 
surprise. 

We  are  at  liberty  to  have  our  visions,  but 
they  are  of  small  use  unless  they  are  based  on 
something  substantial.  The  rock  has  much  *o 
do  with  the  stability  of  the  house.  Let  ns 
hold  our  visions  in  humility,  aware  that  God 
may  have  provided  better  things  for  ns.  Much 
of  what  we  value  is  not  pledged  to  us,  or  not 
in  prescribed  form.  A  good  man  may  or  may 
not  be  rich  in  goods.  Leave  off  the  ‘  ‘  goods,  ’  ’ 
and  the  rest  will  stand.  He  may  or  may  not 
live  long  upon  the  earth.  Drop  “the  earth” 
and  yon  cannot  expect  too  many  days.  But 
be  sure  of  the  ground.  There  is  a  vast  differ¬ 
ence  between  illusion  and  delusion.  The  Lord 
had  no  illusions.  He  saw  his  way  to  the  end. 
and  one  denies  the  Gospel  who  questions  this. 
Out  of  his  assurance  he  gave  assurance.  He 
never  creates  too  large  hope  in  any  honest 
mind.  “Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live.”  St. 
John  understocKl  him  well  when  he  wrote,  “It 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but  we 
shall  be  like  him.  ”  Here  are  verities.  They 
are  not  to  be  moved.  Let  us  be  careful  of  our 
thoughts,  while  we  do  not  measure  our  reli¬ 
ance.  In  the  end  we  shall  be  satisfied. 

CjiMURIDUE. 

DEATH  OF  THE  RI'V.  WM.  E.  MOORE  D.D. 

The  intelligence  that  the  Rev.  William  Eves 
Moore  D.D.,  LL.D.  of  Columbus,  O.,  died  on 
Monday  of  the  present  week  will  cause  a  shock 
of  sorrow’  widely  over  the  whole  Church.  He 
was  at  his  usual  post  discharging  his  duties  as 
Permanent  Clerk  at  the  recent  Assembly,  and 
appeared  in  good  health  and  strength  consider¬ 
ing  his  age,  which  was  seventy -seven  years. 
Some  exposure  there,  however,  sent  him  home 
at  the  close  of  the  Assembly  with  a  severe  attack 
of  bronchitis,  from  which  he  could  not  rally. 

The  Permanent  Clerk  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  since  1882,  and  its  efficient  and  popular 
Moderator  at  Saratoga  in  1890,  Dr.  Moore  was 
very  widely  known  to  the  ministers  and  elders 
of  the  Church,  and  and  loved  wherever  known. 

Of  his  long,  fruitful  and  influential  ministry 
over  the  Second  Church  of  Columbus  (where 
he  succeeded  Dr.  E.  D.  Morris),  and  which  h« 
resigned  less  than  half  a  dozen  years  since,  we 
cannot  speak  in  this  hasty  announcement  of  his 
departure.  He  was  indeed  a  Prince  in  Israel, 
and  has  fallen  on  sleep,  his  last  duty  well  dis¬ 
charged.  _ _ 

The  White  Plains  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Macoubrey,  since  his  affliction,  has  been  given 
a  rest  and  is  now  in  the  Mediterranean,  recov¬ 
ering  in  mind  and  body ;  expecting  to  return 
for  the  July  communion.  The  finances  of  this 
church  are  in  the  most  excellent  and  efficient 
hands  of  Alexander  Milne  Esye,  late  of  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  New  York.  His  re¬ 
port  as  Treasurer  for  the  year  1898-9  is  before 
us  and  is  a  model  one.  His  figures  do  not  lie; 
but  tell  the  whole  truth  in  a  way  to  be  com¬ 
prehended  by  the  simplest  understanding. 
When  a  church  has  found  a  man  who  takes 
entire  charge  of  its  finances,  stimulates  the 
people  to  give  on  principle,  infuses  life  and 
zeal  by  his  own  spirit  and  example,  it  has 
something  better  than  an  endowment,  and  is 
most  profoundly  happy. 
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GOD  SPEED  OUR  NEW  MISSIONARIES! 

Tke  glad  news  from  the  (ieneral  Assembly 
that  fifty  new  missionaries,  including  wives, 
were  about  to  be  sent  out,  surely  sent  a  thrill 
of  joy  through  many  hearts.  The  Board  has 
arranged  for  this  week  and  next  a  series  of 
deeply  interesting  meetings  by  which  every 
one  in  and  near  New  York  may  see  and  hear 
these,  their  representatives  to  the  foreign 
field.  These  meetings  (the  Second  Annual 
Conference  with  newly  appointed  missionaries) 
will  be  held  in  Room  824,  Presbyterian  Build¬ 
ing,  Fifth  avenue  and  Twentieth  street, 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday,  June  7  to  14.  Ad¬ 
dresses  by  officers  and  members  of  the  Board 
will  be  given  from  9  A.M.  to  .12.  0  P.  M.  of 
every  day  except  Sunday,  when  the  sermon 
will  be  preached  by  Dr.  Howard  Duffield  in  the 
“Old  First”  Church,  Fifth  avenue  and  Twelfth 
street. 

The  afternoons  will  be  most  profitably  occu¬ 
pied.  On  Wednesday,  the  7  th,  at  2.30  P.M. 

he  Rev.  Dr.  William  T.  Elsing  will  snperin- 

end  an  inspection  of  City  Mission  work.  On 
Friday  there  will  be  an  inspection  of  City 
work  among  the  Chinese,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Rev.  Huie  Kin.  On  Tuesday,  June  13, 
Dr.  Schanffler  will  give  an  address  on  Methods 
of  teaching  the  Bible.  On  Wednesday,  June 
14,  at  3.30  P.M.  will  be  the  Farewell  Meeting, 
at  which  Dr.  George  Alexander  will  preside, 
and  following  it  a  Reception  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  Committee  of  the  Women’s  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  The  occasion  is  altogether 
too  valuable  a  one  to  be  missed,  and  we  trust 
that  a  large  number  of  our  readers,  men  as 
well  as  women,  will  make  a  point  of  attending 
these  meetings,  looking  our  young  missionaries 
in  the  face,  and  catching  something  of  their 
enthusiasm  while  bidding  them  God-speed  on 
their  arduous,  devoted  way. 

THE  C0NFE.S.SI0X  AND  THE  RESOLUTION. 

The  whole  Church  rejoiced  when  the  late 
General  Assembly  showed  its  respect  for  Pres¬ 
byterian  polity  by  referring  two  cases  to  the 
courta  where  they  properly  belonged,  the  one 
to  a  church  session,  the  other  to  a  Presbytery. 
No  better  piece  of  work  has  been  done  for 
several  years. 

Now  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour  has 
had  time  to  cool,  it  may  properly  be  asked 
whether  another  action  of  the  Assembly  was 
equally  well  considered.  It  was  a  very  inspir¬ 
ing  sight  when  that  august  body  rose  as  one 
man  to  manifest  its  allegiance  to  what  the 
secular  papers  have  characterized  as  “a  mag¬ 
nificent  new  confession  of  faith.”  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  does  the  Church  need  a  “new” 
confession,  however  “magnificent?”  And  if 
it  does,  is  it  according  to  Presbyterian  order 
to  secure  it  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  six 
hundred  and  thirty  men,  however  prominent 
and  competent? 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  matter,  we 
find  it  singular  that  a  church,  which  is  slow 
to  revise  its  standards  in  the  constitutional  way, 
is  so  ready  to  revise  them  by  resolution.  This, 
it  may  be  remembered,  is  not  the  first  time. 


On  several  previous  occasions  the  church  has 
expressed  its  belief  in  the  original  inerrancy 
of  the  Bible,  and  its  infallibility  as  a  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  This  time  we  are  told  that 
this  inerrancy  extends  to  matters  of  historical 
detail.  Says  the  committee:  “To  hold  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  are  in  any  respect  histori¬ 
cally  inaccurate,  is  to  oppose  the  teaching  of 
the  Confession.  ” 

Now  with  regard  to  this  statement  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  question  is  solely  one  of  fact,  not 
of  faith.  Whether  or  not  the  Scriptures  con¬ 
tain  historical  errors  is  a  question  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  simply  by  examining  those  Scriptures, 
and  this  is  a  process  possible  to  every  man.  No 
decision  of  the  General  Assembly  can  settle  the 
question,  or  prevent  men  from  thinking  about 
it.  There  is  no  sin  in  “holding”  that  the 
Scriptures  contain  historical  errors  if  they  do. 
And  if  they  do  not,  no  harm  is  done  by  “hold¬ 
ing’  ’  that  they  do.  “  Facts  are  stubborn  things,  ’  ’ 
because  they  are  divine  things.  It  is  open  to 
any  Christian  scholar  to  believe  that  the  Bible 
(contains  no  historical  or  even  editorial  errors. 
He  may  even  get  a  General  Assembly  to  vote 
that  it  does  not.  But  if  the  errors  are  there, 
there  they  will  remain,  resolutions  and  confes¬ 
sions  of  faith  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  that  most  con¬ 
servative  Higher  Critic,  Dr.  W.  H.  Green,  of 
Princeton,  writing  a  few  years  ago  concerning 
an  Old  Testament  difficulty  said:  “  The  error 
[in  the  age  of  Hezekiah]  whatever  it  may  be 
must  in  all  likelihood  have  crept  into  the  text 
at  a  very  early  period.  ’  ’  Here  Dr.  Green  re¬ 
cognizes  the  existence  of  historical  error, 
which  the  General  Assembly  says  does  not 
exist !  The  question  is  not  now  of  original  in¬ 
errancy.  We  are  forbidden  “to  hold  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  arc  in  any  respect  historically 
inaccurate,”  as  we  have  them  to-day. 

The  appeal  here  is  to  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
not  to  the  Scriptures  themselves.  We  are  told 
that  such  a  belief— or  alleged  fact— is  contrary 
to  the  Confession.  Why  not  appeal  to  the 
Bible  itself,  in  a  matter  vitally  affecting  our 
estimate  of  the  Bible?  If  this  be  indeed  a 
truth  of  Scripture,  nothing  could  be  ea>ier  than 
to  show  it.  But  instead  of  Scripture  the 
Committee  refer  to  the  Confession. 

But  indeed,  what  else  could  they  do?  The 
actual  fact  is  that  there  is  no  scriptural  author¬ 
ity  for  this  statement.  The  doctrine  of  this 
resolution  is  a  “  commandment  of  men,  ’  ’  based 
upon  <1  priori  considerations,  but  without  war¬ 
rant  in  the  Book  which  it  profe.s.ses  to  revere 
and  uphold.  To  hold  that  condemned  opinion 
may  be  contrary  to  the  Confession,  but  it  is  not 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God. 

But  is  this  opinion  contrary  to  the  Confes¬ 
sion?  The  committee  quote  the  language  of 
Chap.  1,  Sec.  4,  which  declares  that  “the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  on  which  it 
ought  to  be  believed  and  obeyed,  dependeth  not 
upon  the  testimony  of  any  man  or  church,  but 
wholly  upon  God  (who  is  Truth  itself)  the 
author  thereof;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
ceived,  because  it  is  the  Word  of  God.  ” 

That  the  framers  of  the  Resolution  based  it 
upon  this  quotation  simply  illustrates  the 
confusion  of  thought  into  which  men  fall 
when  discussing  this  subject.  Evidently  the 
fact  that  God  is  said  to  be  the  “author”  of 
Scripture  appears  to  them  to  settle  the  question 
of  its  historical  accuracy.  But  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  fallacies  in  this  supposition.  If  there 
were  no  human  instrumentality  involved;  if 
the  purpose  of  the  Scriptures  were  not  spirit¬ 
ual  rather  than  intellectual ;  if  minor  histori¬ 
cal  inaccuracy  were  not  perfectly  consistent 
with  truthfulness  and  efficiency — the  words  of 
the  Confession  would  have  some  pertinence 
here.  But  the  fact  that  the  Scripture  writers 
were  truthful  does  not  prevent  the  possibility 
of  error,  and  the  fact  that  God  is  their  author 


does  not  prevent  Dr.  Green  from  finding  am 
evident  historical  inaccuracy. 

Referring  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  which 
the  committee  quote,  we  find  that  the  infallible 
rule  of  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  itself ;  ‘  ‘  that  its  authority  dependeth  not 
upon  the  testimony  of  any  man  or  church ;  ’  ’ 
that  it  was  given  “to  be  the  rule  of  faith 
and  life;”  and  that  “the  Supreme  Judge,  by 
which  all  controversies  of  religion  are  to  be 
determined,  and  all  degrees  of  councils  ,  .  .  are 
to  be  examined,  and  in  whose  sentence  we  caa 
rest,  can  be  no  other  but  the  Holy  Spirit  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  Scripture.  ’  ’ 

To  this,  then,  let  us  make  our  appeal — from 
what  men  think  the  Bible  ought  to  be,  to  what 
it  actually  is.  The  Bible  makes  no  claim  to 
absolute  historical  accuracy;  the  Confession 
teaches  only  that  it  is  “the  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  ”  That  it  is  sufficient  and 
efficient  for  the  purpose  of  its  divine  author, 
none  doubt  or  deny.  That  purpose,  on  its  owe 
testimony,  is  that  “the  man  of  God  may  be 
complete,  furnished  completely  unto  every  good 
work.”  The  object  of  its  inspiration  is  that 
it  may  be  “profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  that  is  in  right¬ 
eousness.  ” 

And  he  truly  honors  the  Book  who  refuses 
to  decide  beforehand  what  it  contains  or  how 
it  is  composed ;  who  measures  its  value  and 
purpose  by  its  own  claims ;  and  who,  whatever 
of  historical  inaccuracy  he  may  or  may  not 
find  in  it,  orders  his  life  in  spiritual  matters 
by  its  teachings. 

THE  PRESBYTERY  AT  N’ORTHFIELD. 

The  Rev.  Drs.  John  Balcom  Shaw  and  Wil¬ 
ton  Merle  Smith,  who  were  appointed  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Presbytery  to  secure  a  house  at  North- 
field  for  the  August  Conference,  report  that 
they  have  secured  Weston  Hall,  near  the  Audi¬ 
torium,  which  has  accommodations  for  forty- 
three.  The  Committee,  feeling  that  it  would 
be  a  great  blessing  to  have  as  many  pastors  of 
this  Presbytery  go  as  possible,  have  raised 
11,800  toward  the  expenses  of  the  visit.  From 
this  sum  they  will  defray  all  the  expenses  at 
Northfield  of  every  pastor  in  this  Presbytery 
who  will  go,  and  will  allow  $5  toward  his 
railroad  fare,  the  round  trip  ticket  from  New 
York  being  $3.27.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  tents  and  other  rooms  if  Weston  Hall 
is  over-crowded. 

The  Committee  regret  that  they  cannot  de¬ 
fray  the  expenses  of  pastors’  wives  or  of  clergy¬ 
men  of  the  Presbytery  who  are  not  pastors, 
but  they  will  reserve  rooms  for  such  at  $2  a 
day,  if  requested. 

The  Conference  extends  from  August  1  to 
20.  It  is  requested  that  those  who  can  spend 
only  a  part  of  the  time  there  will  arrange 
either  for  the  first  half  or  the  latter  half  of  the 
period.  Rooms  accommodate  two,  and  any 
choice  as  to  room-mate  will  be  carefully  noted. 
Applications  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible, 
stating  the  proposed  duration  of  the  stay,  and 
addressed  to  Dr.  Wilton  Merle  Smith,  34  West 
Thirty-ninth  street. 

PROTESTANTISM  IN  FRANCE. 

We  would  call  particular  attention  to  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  this  subject  on  another  page.  The  writer 
is  among  the  abler  minds  in  that  large  com¬ 
pany  of  priests' who  are  leaving  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  his  view  of  that  movement  and  of 
its  infiuence’^pon  the  Churches  of  France  has 
the  great  valne'of  one  who  knows  it  from  the 
inside,  and^from  '  intense  personal  experience. 
It  has,  however,  “the  faults  of  its  qualities.” 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  writer  cam 
see  all  round.*the  Protestant  Church  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  the'people  of  France.  He  sees  true, 
indeed,  but not  all  the  truth — as  for  instance, 
when  he  says  that  France  will  never  accept 
the  Gospel^from  Protestant  hands.  Whether 
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or  not  she  ‘  ‘  ever’  ’  will  is  a  question  for  the 
future  to  decide,  and  which  will  be  decided 
largely  by  the  conduct  of  Protestants  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  Protestant 
Churches  are  receiving  no  accessions  from  the 
new  spiritual  revival  so  notably  going  on 
among  the  literary  class  and  the  better  class  of 
young  men  of  social  position.  Thoughtful 
men  are  not  turning  to  Protestantism  when 
they  leave  the  Roman  Church.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  the  Protestant  Churches  are  re¬ 
ceiving  large  accessions  from  the  Roman  com¬ 
munion  by  way  of  the  McAll  Mission,  which 
English  speaking  people  recognize  as  Protes¬ 
tant  and  which  the  present  directors  are  calling 
Protestant,  though  Dr.  McAll  never  called  it  so. 

The  reason  for  all  these  facts  is  one :  the 
word  Protestant  has  long  had  a  political  sig¬ 
nificance  in  France,  and  it  is  only  those  who 
have  no  family  traditions  rooted  in  a  heroic 
past,  who  are  ready  easily  to  pass  from  the 
church  of  their  fathers  into  that  of  their 
fathers’  foes. 

This  being  the  case,  one  would  naturally 
accept  our  writer’s  conclusion,  that  in  pro¬ 
claiming  the  National  Church  M.  Bourrier 
has  solved  the  very  difficult  problem.  But 
history,  especially  French  history,  is  a  stub¬ 
born  thing,  and  what  Father  Hyacinthe  failed 
to  do — revive  the  Gallican  Church — M.  Bour- 
rier  with  all  his  gifts  will  find  it  hard  to  ac¬ 
complish.  There  are  few  far  seeing  Frenchmen 
who  share  the  bright  hopes  of  our  contributor 
with  regard  to  this  outcome  of  M.  Bourrier’s 
work. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  our  writer 
speaks  for  a  small  but  very  important  minor¬ 
ity.  The  movement  in  which  he  has  borne  no 
little  part  is  one  of  deep  significance,  and  of 
large  future  hope.  But  the  outcome  is  neither 
so  near  nor  so  sure  as  the  writer  deems  it  to 
be,  and  only  the  future  can  decide  its  character. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Minneapolis  forty  years  ago !  a  mighty  tangle 
of  bogs  hiding  all  the  Falls,  fianked  by  two 
straggling  villages  of  small  and  somewhat  gro¬ 
tesque  looking  wooden  structures  strung  to¬ 
gether  by  a  single  bridge  of  rather  slender  and 
shaky  wire  build.  Besides  the  mills  on  the 
St.  Anthony  side,  but  one  stone  edifice,  a  new 
hotel.  The  one  New  School  Presbyterian 
Church  was  on  the  Minneapolis  side,  and 
Whitney  was  its  pastor ;  the  Old  School  Church 
was  across  the  river  and  Seccomb  had  it  in 
charge.  The  church  edifices  were  small  cheap 
affairs,  scarcely  chapels  of  ease,  and  the  con¬ 
gregations,  enterprising  and  zealous,  hardly 
able  to  maintain  themselves  unaided.  Like 
the  Fort  families  at  “Snelling”  near  by,  the 
pastors’  wives  felt  themselves  in  banishment ; 
yet  they  bravely  met  their  duties  and  worked 
for  them  that  were  to  come  afterward  to  a 
better  estate.  Did  the  Assemblymen  of  the  other 
day  realize  the  change  in  one  man’s  life-time? 
Do  any  of  ns  think  how  tremendously  we  grow 
and  what  a  wonder  it  is  that  we  grow  good 
and  even  belter,  socially  and  religiously,  as  we 
go  our  hasty  way? 

With  the  advent  of  summer,  the  question  of 
journeys,  vacation  trips  or  abodes  comes  up 
for  study  and  settlement.  How  attractive  are 
the  pictures  on  the  railway  folders  and  the 
resort  manuals  I  What  an  embarrassment  of 
riches  1  In  the  days  when  Alfred  Street  wrote 
’  ‘  Woods  and  Waters,  ’  ’  the  Adirondack  region 
was  well  nigh  unknown ;  and  Da  Costa’s  book 
on  Mt.  Desert  was  an  introduction  to  “things 
undreamed  before.”  The  tourist  of  to-day  is 
past  all  these  experiments ;  wise  in  knowledge 
of  places  and  rich  in  the  variety  of  his  choice. 
His  lot  is  easy  compared  with  the  hardship 
and  limitation  of  but  a  few  years  ago.  But 
to  enjoy  more  depends  on  himself.  The  world 


is  open  to  us  now ;  we  may  run  daring  one 
summer  into  its  rarest  recesses.  But  we  carry 
ourselves  with  us  and  there  is  only  one  way 
to  leave  our  cares  and  hindrances  behind— one 
way  to  bring  back  only  the  best  from  our 
journeying.  How  fair  the  world  is;  how 
good  and  true  should  we  be  to  enjoy  it  all  and 
always ! 

Who  knows— except  by  hearsay— the  delights 
of  the  Eastern  Kentucky  mountains?  They 
who  last  summer  accompanied  a  professor  in 
Berea  College  on  a  horseback  excursion  that 
lasted  fpr  thirty-one  days  can  testify  to  its 
charm.  Weary  ministers,  teachers— editors,  if 
editors  ever  had  time  for  such  relaxation!— 
will  find  no  more  invigorating  and  recreating 
way  to  spend  a  vacation  month  than  by  accom¬ 
panying  Professor  Penniman  on  a  similar 
excursion  from  the  “Blue  Grass”  region 
through  the  mountains  to  Cumberland  Gap. 
An  advertisement  will  be  found  on  another 
page.  President  and  Mrs.  Frost  of  Berea  will 
be  of  the  party. 

Gracious  results  are  to  be  expected  from  the 
attendance  of  the  pastors  of  this  Presbytery  at 
the  Northfield  Conference,  as  indicated  in  an¬ 
other  column.  Among  the  speakers  expected 
are  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  D.D.  and  the  Revs. 
Campbell  Morgan  and  Sydney  Selwynn,  who 
have  all  been  heard  there  before;  Dr.  Meyer 
many  times.  More  than  fifty  pastors  have 
already  agreed  to  go.  It  promises  much  for 
our  Church  in  this  city. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary  has  thus  early 
been  enabled  to  make  choice  of  a  successor  of 
the  lamented  Henry  M.  Booth — in  the  person 
of  the  Rev.  George  B.  Stewart  D.D.,  for 
several  years  the  pastor  of  the  Market  Square 
Presbyterian  Church,  Harrisburgh.  He  was 
born  in  Columbus,  O..,  February  28,  1854,  and 
is  now  forty-five  years  of  age.  His  college 
course  was  at  Princeton  and  his  theological  at 
Auburn,  where  he  graduated  in  1879.  He  be¬ 
came  pastor  of  Calvary  Church  there  the  same 
year,  continuing  until  December,  1884,  when 
he  accepted  his  present  charge  at  the  capital  of 
Pennsylvania.  That  became  a  vigorous  church 
away  back  in  the  historic  days  of  Dr.  DeWitt, 
and  so  con  tinned  under  the  long  and  able  min¬ 
istry  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Robinson,  now  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh.  Under 
Dr.  Stewart  the  old  prestige  has  been  main¬ 
tained  and  that  is  saying  much.  The  church 
numbers  a  little  over  nine  hundred  members 
by  the  last  Minutes.  Dr.  Stewart  is  a  trustee 
of  Princeton  and  of  one  or  two  other  institu¬ 
tions,  and  is  accounted  a  man  of  all-round 
efficiency  as  well  as  an  able  preacher.  He  is 
well  acquainted  with  Auburn'Seminary  and  its 
constituency,  and  herein  no  little  advantage 
will  result,  should  he  accept  the  high  post  to 
which  he  is  very  heartily  and  unanimously 
invited.  _ 

That  a  good  custom  may^be  abused  is  becom¬ 
ing  evident  in  the  growing  tendency  to  set 
apart  certain  Sundays  for  special  purposes. 
Children’s  Day  and  Hospital  Sunday  are  good ; 
so  are  Prisoners’  Sunday  and  Rallying  Day ; 
but  thoughtful  people  are  beginning  to  depre¬ 
cate  the  tendency  to  inaugurate  a  new  and 
altogether  hap-hazard  “Christian  Year.”  The 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  custom  appears  to 
have  been  reached  by  a  (no  doubt)  well  mean¬ 
ing  woman  who  has  found  “a  large  convention 
of  Sunday-school  workers,  ’  ’  who  are  sufficiently 
ill-advised  “to  recognize  the  second  Sunday 
of  January  as  Soul-winning  Day  in  our  Sun¬ 
day-schools.  ”  One  “soul-winning  day”  in 
the  year !  What,  we  would  beg  to  ask,  is  amiss 
with  the  other  days,  that  “souls”  should  not 
be  “won”  on  them?  And  what  sort  of  per¬ 
formances  may  we  expect  to  occupy  those  Sun¬ 
day-schools  on  the  second  Sunday  in  January? 


The  suburban  city  of  Montclair  has  just  dedi¬ 
cated  a  new  sixty  thousand  dollar  building  for 
its  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  New 
and  handsome  quarters  have  also  been  provided 
for  the  Free  Public  Library,  fronting  on  the 
School  Park,  and  furnishing  improved  facili¬ 
ties  for  service  and  comfort. 


The  call  of  Dr.  Purves  of  Princeton  Seminary 
to  the  First  Church  of  Baltimore  is  a  credit  to 
both  parties.  The  Seminary  professor  is  not 
always  in  demand  for  the  pastorate;  and  a 
man  who  is  eminent  in  both  places  is  com¬ 
paratively  rare.  Such  a  man  is  Dr.  Purves ; 
his  transfer  will  be  a  loss  and  a  gain,  with  the 
balance  on  the  side  that  wins  him. 


The  best  practical  missionary  paper  on  the 
Chinese  Empire  in  its  relation  to  the  United 
States  has  just  been  printed  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  a  report  on  the  “Partition  of  China,  ” 
and  signed  by  Mr.  Jesup  as  chairman  and  Mr. 
George  Wilson  os  Secretary.  The  value  of 
such  documents  as  contrasted  with  general 
appeals  for  Christian  interference  with  the 
religion  of  the  Chinese  nation  becomes  at 
once  apparent.  American  Christians  desire 
the  welfare  of  China.  They  are  willing  to 
promote  it  in  every  right  way.  They  will  co¬ 
work  heartily  with  intelligent  and  high  minded 
men  for  the  development  of  the  resources  and 
the  elevation  of  the  masses  of  that  vast  realm. 
And  they  will  respond  with  readiness  and  zeal 
to  the  clear  call  of  duty.  This  paper  contains 
all  essential  facts,  and  shows  the  best  practi¬ 
cable  way  to  make  our  infiuence  felt  benignly 
at  this  hour. 


The  Trumbull  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
Detroit,  was  very  fortunate  in  finding  a  wor¬ 
thy  successor  of  Dr.  Service  in  the  person  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  T.  Miller  D.D.  in  so  short  a 
.space  of  time  after  his  resignation.  The  latter 
began  his  ministry  in  Lockport,  and  there  and 
in  Chicago  his  labors  were  both  arduous  and 
successful,  well  fitting  him  for  the  large  charge 
he  has  recently  entered  upon. 


Our  Methodist  Episcopal  brethren,  partly 
incited  thereto  by  the  example  of  the  Wesley- 
ans  across  the  water,  are  devising  a  great 
scheme  of  finance  for  the  benefit  of  their  Insti¬ 
tutions  and  Churches.  They  have  appointed  a 
“Twentieth  Century  Thank  Offering  Commis¬ 
sion,”  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  M.  Mills  at  its 
head,  and  the  purpose  is  to  raise  the  vast  sum 
of  120,000,000,  between  this  and  December  31, 
15K)1.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  its  dis¬ 
tribution.  Like  all  growing  things,  the  wants 
of  Methodism  are  great  and  pressing.  It  is 
needed  for  education  here  and  in  foreign  lands, 
for  charitable  and  philanthropic  work,  for  en¬ 
dowment  in  prosecuting  city  evangelization, 
for  the  support  of  Conference  claimants,  for 
the  payment  of  debts  of  churches,  and  for  uni¬ 
versities  already  existing.  Thus  the  sum  of 
18,000,000  is  asked  for  the  American  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Washingtom  Once  fully  under  way,  we 
shall  expect  our  brethren  not  to  i)ause  until 
their  grand  scheme  is  fully  consummated  1  But 
let  them  have  a  care  meantime,  and  keep  well 
to  the  front  the  spirit  of  evangelism  which  has 
made  them  for  all  the  years  of  this  outgoing 
century  so  great  and  beneficent  a  power. 


We  read  in  the  Iliad  how‘  Hector  disarmed  to 
win  the  embraces  of  his  'child.  Our  Churc  h 
Courts  may  well  follow  the  example.  Our 
church  is  more  in  need  of  affectionate  loyalty 
than  its  legislators  seem  to  know.  Put  on 
your  armor,  brethren,  when  you  go  to  meet 
the  devil ;  but  when  you  deal  with  brothers  in 
the  Lord,  children  of  the  church,  lay  it  off  and 
be  men! 
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OUT-DOOR  PREACHING. 

Rev.  Frederick  Campbell. 

That  there  is  Scriptural  warrant  for  wor¬ 
shipping  God  in  the  open  air  is  not  difScnlt 
to  maintain.  The  patriarchs  met  God  at  altars 
under  the  blue  vault  of  heaven. 

The  reading  of  the  blessings  and  curses  on 
Gerizim  and  Ebalwas  a  great  out  door  service. 
So  was  Joshua’s  farewell  service  at  Shecbem. 
Ezra’s  two  great  street  gatherings  were  also 
of  the  same  kind.  The  synagogue,  as  an  en¬ 
closed  and  covered  building,  seems  to  have 
grown  up  after  the  captivity,  and  it  fostered 
distinctively  indoor  services. 

When  Christ  came,  he  met  the  people  in 
public  service,  either  indoors  or  out,  according 
to  circumstances.  Sometimes  he  spoke  in  the 
temple,  and  sometimes  in  the  synagogues,  bat 
often  also  in  the  unconfined  areas  of  the 
streets,  the  seashore,  the  desert,  the  mountain. 
He  declared  that  men  would  say  to  him  at  the 
last  day,, “Thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets.” 
To  many  of  the  followers  of  Christ  that  can 
never  be  said.  They  have  not  followed  Christ 
in  this  regard.  As  a  consequence  they  have 
placed  limitations  upon  their  ministry  which 
he  refused  to  place  upon  his. 

The  Apostles  did  follow  Christ  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  While  they  sometimes  addressed  synagogue 
congregations,  Peter’s  sermon  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  must  have  been  out  of  doors ;  Philip’s 
work  in  Samaria  and  Paul’s  at  Philippi  were 
conducted  in  the  open  air. 

‘‘The  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the  fulness 
thereof.”  Peter  the  hermit  was  an  out-door 
preacher.  The  Scottish  covenanters  worshipped 
God  just  as  sincerely  on  the  green  sward  as 
in  church  pews.  This  very  day  out-door  meet¬ 
ings  are  frequent  in  both  Scotland  and  Eng¬ 
land,  some  of  the  larger  cities  having  several 
scores  of  such  assemblies  in  a  single  Sabbath. 
There  are  said  to  be  one  thousand  open  air 
speakers  in  London.  And  the  rules  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow  actually  enjoin  upon  the 
ministers  of  that  body  the  occasional  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel  to  the  multitude  out-doors. 
Happily,  in  America,  an  organization,  known 
as  ‘‘The  Open  Air  Workers’  Association,”  has 
sprang  up,  of  which  the  Rev.  Tennis  S.  Hamlin 
D.  D.  of  Washington  is  the  President,  whose 
fifth  annual  report  (for  1898)  may  be  had  of 
Miss  E.  V.  Prentice,  123  Amity  street,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  And  those  further  interested  in 
the  subject  should  go  for  inspiration  and 
guidance  to  that  book  which  The  Evangelist 
has  called  “epoch-making,”  entitled,  “Open 
Air  Preaching,  ”  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  Hallock 
Byington.  Surely  every  theological  student, 
young  minister  and  evangelist  should  read  it. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  for  this  kind 
of  effort.  Summer’s  heat  is  at  hand,  and  con¬ 
gregations  can  be  comfortable  out  of  doors, 
while  large  numbers  are  seriously  disinclined 
to  the  confinement  of  walls  and  roof.  Many  a 
pastor  has  it  within  his  power  to  multiply  his 
evening  congregation  several  times  by  bolding 
his  evening  service  out  of  doors  instead  of  in 
doors.  In  so  doing  he  will  be  likely  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  some  of  his  own  people  who 
would  not  come  to  an  ordinary  service;  but 
more  important  still,  he  will  come  into  touch 
with  an  element  which,  without  this  kind  of 
effsrt,  are  quite  beyond  his  reach.  It  is  the 
great  non-church  going  element,  found  in 
every  community.  An  out  -  door  meeting, 
wisely  conducted,  will  arrest  the  attention  of 
such  people,  and  among  them  will  be  found 
men  and  women  who  have  not  heard  the  Gospel 
for  many  a  long  year.  Roman  Catholics  as 
well  as  Protestants,  sinners  as  well  as  saints, 
will  be  found  in  the  throng.  And  when,  after 
the  sermon,  all  are  invited  inside  for  a  short 
after-service,  the  after-service  will  be  larger 
than  the  main  service  would  have  been  if  held 
in-doors,  and  among  the  attendants  will  be 


some  who  have  not  crossed  a  church  threshold 
for  many  a  day. 

This  kind  of  effort  also  gives  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  earnest 
people  of  the  church.  Young  men  should  be 
appointed,  quietly  to  move  about,  keeping  the 
sidewalk  open  for  passers-by  that  there  may 
be  no  complaint,  restraining  possible  disorder, 
and  ready  for  any  kind  of  emergency.  Some 
may  distribute  tracts  among  such  as  are  not 
prevailed  upon  to  come  within  after  the 
preaching,  and  others  may  act  as  a  committee 
of  invitation,  moving  among  the  crowd  and 
personally  urging  them  to  come  in  and  rest 
daring  the  second  service.  All  who  can  sing 
may  render  great  assistance  in  this  direction, 
for  it  is  largely  the  music  that  will  attract  and 
keep  the  crowd.  This  should  be  led  by  a 
cornet  and  small  organ,  and  the  regular  church 
choir,  which  latter  should  also  sing  the  usual 
anthem  in  the  open  air.  At  the  close  of  the 
after-service  Christian  workers  should  greet 
strangers  and  personally  converse  with  such 
as  have  manifested  interest.  Addresses  may 
then  be  taken,  and  individuals  and  families 
sought  out. 

The  preacher  should  dispense  with  all  manu¬ 
script  and  preach  a  brief  but  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  and  well  illustrated  and  pointed  sermon, 
urging  to  some  immediate  and  practical  step; 
he  should  overflow  with  genuine  love  for  the 
people,  and  in  prayer  and  benediction  con¬ 
vince  them  that  they  have  a  true  friend  in 
him.  All  the  details  he  must  carefully  super¬ 
intend  and  see  that  nothing  fails.  He  must 
have  great  courage  and  faith ;  and  if  be  have 
them  not,  he  must  get  them.  They  will  come 
indeed  if  he  will  cast  himself  upon  Christ 
in  this  matter  and  realize  that  he  is  doing 
just  what  Christ  used  to  do.  They  will  come, 
when  he  sees  that  at  last  he  is  actually  reach¬ 
ing  the  people  and  closing  up  the  gap  between 
the  church  and  the  world.  Whether  in  village 
or  city,  instead  of  lamenting  that  the  masses 
will  not  come  to  hear  the  Gospel,  and  that  of 
those  who  do  come  so  few  are  men,  he  will 
find  that  he  is  getting  the  masses  and  getting 
the  men.  The  writer  has  seen  great  throngs 
at  the  door  of  his  church  in  Chicago  riveted 
to  the  spot,  while  about  a  village  church  he 
has  found  by  actual  count  that  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  to  an  evening  congregation  of  six  hundred 
people,  a  caravan  of  no  less  than  forty-five  car¬ 
riages  with  their  occupants  providing  seats  for 
only  a  portion  of  them.  Herein  lie  vast  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  earnest  preacher  of  the  Word. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish  Free 
Kirk  has  recently  been  in  session  with  Dr. 
James  Stewart  of  Lovedale  as  Moderator,  an 
office  held  in  far  greater  esteem  in  Scotland 
than  in  this  country.  Dr.  Stewart,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  founder  of  the  Living- 
stonia  Mission  in  Central  Africa,  his  strongest 
support  in  the  movement  being  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  famous  shipbuilder,  Mr.  Alexander 
Stephen,  who  died  last  month. 

The  question  of  Africa  largely  occupied  the 
Moderator’s  inaugural  address.  His  character¬ 
ization  of  Africa  as  “a  continent  whose  soil 
has  been  soaked  in  blood  and  its  sky  filled  with 
tortured  cries”  was  the  vivid  phrase  used  by 
the  man  who,  perhaps,  better  than  any  other 
living,  knows  at  first  hand  the  condition  of 
this  land  of  mystery.  For  fifty-five  years,  he 
said,  the  Free  Church  had  successfully  wrought 
out  the  great  and  true  idea  that  Christ  was 
the  King  of  the  Church ;  now  was  the  time, 
he  believed,  for  the  wider  and  greater  idea, 
that  Christ  is  King  of  the  World,  to  take 
shape.  This  means  the  adoption  of  a  forward 
missionary  policy.  The  address  closed  with 
the  offer  by  Dr.  Stewart,  if  his  church  ap¬ 


proved,  to  go  out  to  occupy  certain  ‘  ‘  strategic 
points”  in  Africa. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  also  recently  in  session,  has 
received  a  gift  of  £2,000  from  the  Queen 
toward  the  “Highlands  and  Islands”  scheme 
of  the  church,  a  sort  of  Evangelizing  Mission 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  the  adjacent 
islands. 

The  British  Wesleyan  Conference  is  to  meet 
in  London  in  July,  and  in  the  course  of  its 
sessions  will  receive  such  public  recognition 
as  is  usually  only  accorded  to  the  Established 
Church;  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporations  of 
London  having  recommended  that  three  thou¬ 
sand  guests  be  invited  to  Guild  Hall,  and  that 
six  hundred  guineas  be  collected  for  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  C’onference  consists  of  480  repre¬ 
sentative  members;  other  ministers  attending 
the  pastoral  sessions  may  raise  the  total  to 
twelve  hundred.  Then  the  more  prominent 
local  adherents  of  the  Church  will  easily  make 
up  the  full  number  to  be  received.  It  was  in 
response  to  a  letter  from  the  President  of  tiic 
Conference — the  brilliant  Hugh  Price  Hughes 
— that  these  civic  attentions  are  promised. 
But  the  proceeding  is  not  wholly  unprecedented. 
The  first  Methodist  Ecumenical  Conference  was 
held  in  London  in  1881,  on  which  occasion  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  that  year.  Sir  William  Mac- 
arthur,  invited  the  Conference  and  friends  to 
his  official  residence,  offering  them  ho.spitality. 
The  whole  is,  however,  in  line  with  the  better 
footing  now  accorded  to  British  Non-confomi- 
ity.  For  the  first  time,  Guildhall  bids  fair  to 
become  alive  with  Methodists. 

Lord  Overton,  Lord  Radstock,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Fleming,  Dr.  Maclaren,  the  Rev.  Mark 
Guy  Pearse,  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall  D.D.,  the 
Rev.  J,  Monro  Gibson  D.D.  and  others  make 
appeal  for  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Re¬ 
building.  It  appears  that  about  $40, 000  are  yet 
required  to  rebuild  the  famous  church  which 
was  burned  last  year,  and  in  which  Mr.  C. 
H.  Spurgeon  so  long  preached. 

The  German  American  Evangelical  Church 
has  an  interesting  mission  in  Challisgart  (the 
land  of  thirty-six  fortresses)  India,  chiefly 
among  the  Satnamies.  It  appears  that  these 
people  had  long  cherished  a  tradition  that 
teachers  would  come  “and  with  the  book  in 
their  hand  would  teach  them  the  true  name. 
Then  there  would  be  only  one  king  and  one 
Guru,  lion  and  goat  would  drink  at  the  same 
place,  and  all  other  religions  would  cease  to 
exist.”  When  the  first  missionary  came, 
thirty  years  ago,  they  thought  the  prophecy 
was  to  be  fulfilled,  and  by  degrees,  though 
with  many  set-backs  due  to  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms,  a  good  work  has  been  done,  which  is 
now  all  the  more  hopeful  because  the  family 
ties  which  a  generation  ago  told  against  the 
acceptance  of  Christianity  are  now  telling  in 
its  favor. 

It  is  asserted  by  certain  Spanish  Roman 
Catholics  in  a  recently  issued  leaflet  on  the 
regeneration  of  Spain,  that  the  religion  of 
Rome  is  practically  a  failure  in  that  country. 
Although  it  is  the  religion  of  the  State  and 
of  the  great  majority  of  Spaniards,  it  is  virtu¬ 
ally  ignored,  they  claim,  by  the  one  and  the 
other.  Religiously  Spain  is  below  the  level 
of  unbelieving  and  heretical  nations,  and  al¬ 
most  below  that  attained  by  ancient  paganism. 
Almost  all  Spaniards  are  baptized,  but  the 
Cnristianity  of  most  of  them  begins  and  ends 
there.  Such  a  confession  as  this  if  made  in 
good  faith  as  it  appears  to  be  in  so  far  hopeful. 
It  would  seem  to  call  for  such  a  work  as  that 
of  Dr.  McAll  in  France,  which  Mras  founded 
to  meet,  and  has  marvellously  met  very  similar 
conditions. 
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FORWARD,  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSTS  I 
Chaplain  Munro. 

Aggressive  movements  are  in  the  air.  All 
classes  of  the  community  are  stirred  by  them. 
Everybody  seems  to  be  alive  to  the  needs  of 
the  honr,  at  least  from  their  own  standpoint. 
But  faith  standing  on  the  promises  of  Qod 
sees  the  Man  of  Macedonia  with  beckoning 
hand  urging  the  Church  to  rescue  the  perishing 
at  our  doors.  This  is  the  kind  of  expansion 
that  everybody  should  believe  in.  It  is  no 
longer  an  experiment  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  the  hand  of  God  in  her  national 
life. 

From  a  commercial,  social  and  intellectual 
standpoint  expansion  is  not  only  a  healthy 
sign,  but  an  evidence  of  progress.  Why  not 
expand  spiritually  and  morally  and  thus  extend 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus 
Christ?  The  Church,  like  the  crystal  stream 
that  gashes  from  the  rock  and  refreshes  the 
valley  beneath,  must  keep  moving  onward,  else 
it  soon  becomes  stagnant. 

“  Like  a  mighty  army  moves  the  church  of  God.” 

So  writes  Baring-Gonld.  True,  perhaps,  poeti¬ 
cally,  but  alas,  in  many  parts  of  the  city  and 
country  the  Chur  }h  is  living  at  a  poor  dying 
rate!  Moral  aggressiveness  is  life,  retrogres¬ 
sion  is’death  I  This  law  runs  all  through  grace 
and  nature,  and  affects  all  classes  and  condi¬ 
tions 'of  men. 

That  5 there  is  a  divine  call  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  this  city  at  the  present  junc¬ 
ture  of  her  history,  urging  her  forward  to 
greater  spiritual  conquests,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever. 

‘  ‘  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent,  ’  *  says  Isaiah, 

-  •  Let  them  stretch  forth  the  curtains  of  thine 
habitation,  spare  not,  lengthen  thy  cords,  and 
.strengthen  thy  stakes.  ”  It  is  as  applicable  to 
the  Presbyterian  Israel  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  as  it  was  to  the  Lord’s  ancient  people. 

It  is  not  enough  these  days  simply  to  stand 
on  the  defensive.  We  should  manifest  a  desire 
to  move  on,  make  progress,  increase  in  strength 
auil  power  and  win  souls  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
while  it  is  called  day.  When  the  sons  of  Aaron 
sounded  an  alarm  on  the  silver  trumpets  in  the 
Wilderness  it  was  a  sign  that  the  hosts  of  Israel 
were  to  move  onward.  They  had  no  permanent 
resting  place  till  they  reached  Canaan  and  con¬ 
quered  it. 

That  the  Presbyterial  meetings  held  in  the 
various  churches  of  this  city  during  the  past 
winter  did  much  good,  all  must  admit.  But 
the  work  must  not  stop  here.  These  meet- 
iugs  were  only  preparatory  for  something  bet¬ 
ter.  They  should  be  continued  from  time  to 
time  and  the  campaign  for  God  and  righteous¬ 
ness  renewed  in  the  fall.  In  the  meantime 
plans  should  be  perfected,  and  systematically 
carried  out,  for  dividing  the  city  into  sections 
and  grouping  the  churches  together  under  wise 
laymen  as  leaders.  Monthly  reports  of  the 
work  from  different  aspects,  with  the  discour¬ 
aging  and  encouraging  features,  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  meetings  called  for  the  purpose  and 
presided  over  by  some  good  brother  appointed 
by  the  Presbytery  to  superintend  the  work.  If 
rightly  carried  out  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  see  ten 
thousand  additions  to  the  churches  of  our  faith 
in  this  city  before  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1900. 

It  is  needle.ss  to  say  that  a  good  deal  of 
preparatory  work  has  yet  to  be  done  before 
anything  great  can  be  accomplished.  It  is 
absurd  to  think  that  God  will  pour  out  his 
Spirit  upon  the  people  till  they  have  given  evi- 
4lence  of  having  turned  away  from  their 
doubts,  fears,  unbelief,  coldness,  formality  and 
hard  feeling! 

In  admonishing  the  Laodicean  Church,  our 
Lord  charges  them  with  being  luke  warm.  As 


far  as  this  world  was  concerned  they  were,  like 
the  Church  of  to-day,  rich  in  material  pros¬ 
perity,  but  poor  in  spiritual  things.  The  advice 
given  them  by  the  Son  of  God  is  worthy  of  our 
consideration.  “I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me 
gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou  mayest  be  rich, 
and  white  raiment,  that  thou  mayest  be  clothed, 
and  that  the  shame  of  thy  nakedness  do  not 
appear  and  anoint  thine  eyes  with  eye  salve, 
that  thou  mayest  see.” 

At  the  present  slow  rate  of  reaching  the 
unsaved  at  our  doors,  it  will  take  centuries  be¬ 
fore  the  churches  have  any  adequate  power  to 
grapple  with  the  problem. 

What  the  Church  of  to- day  needs  is  an  old 
fashioned  revival  of  Holy  Ghost  power.  Not 
a  revival  got  up  by  man,  but  one  let  down 
from  God  out  of  heaven !  A  getting  out  of  the 
old  ruts  and  a  shaking  of  the  dry  bones!  Not 
more  power,  but  more  piety.  Not  religious 
quantity,  hat  holy  quality!  A  revival  that  shall 
affect  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  present 
generation  and  lead  them  out  into  greater 
usefulness  in  the  Lord’s  service. 

A  reconsecration  of  all  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  which  body,  soul  and  mind,  to¬ 
gether  with  time,  talents  and  pocket  book,  shall 
be  laid  upon  the  altar.  Any  other  consecration 
that  leaves  out  a  revival  of  righteousness  in  our 
homes  and  business  life  is  of  no  use  and  is  nol 
wanted!  O,  how  the  depleted  treasuries  of  our 
Church  Boards  would  take  new  courage  at  the 
sight  of  such  a  revival  of  pure  and  undefiled 
religion  I 

The  greatest  heresy  of  to-day  is  the  unbelief 
that  staggers  at  the  promises  of  God,  which 
like  the  inhabitants  of  Meroz  comes  not  up  to 
the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty ! 

Shall  we,  then,  obey  this  call  of  God  and  go 
forward  courageously  and  heroically  in2.the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts? 

A  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this’city,  we  are  sure  would  bring 
glorious  results  at  no  distant  day. 

Then  attention,  ye  soldiers  of  the  Lord ;  fall 
into  line,  gird  on  your  armor.  Every  man 
that  loves  the  dear  Lord,  get  into  place.  ^  Close 
the  ranks.  March ! 

FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

Three  Presbyterian  events  of  more  than  local 
interest  took  place  in  Philadelphia  the  latter 
part  of  last  month. 

On  Sunday,  the  21st,  the  Hope  Church  cele¬ 
brated  the  twenty-seventh  anniversary  of  its 
organization  and  the  twenty-fourth  anniversary 
of  the  ordination 'and  installation  of  its  present 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Gray  Bolton.  The 
history  of  this  church  is  encouraging  and  in¬ 
spiring.  It  was  established  as  a  mission  of 
Calvary  Church  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
city,  east  of  the  Schuylkill,  among  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  hard  working  people.  Mr.  Bolton,  a 
member  of  the  South  Church,  of  which  the 
writer  was  pastor,  was  at  that  time  pursuing 
his  studies  for  the  ministry.  The  attention  of 
the  pastor  of  Calvary  Church,  Dr.  Z.  M. 
Humphrey,  being  turned  to  him,  after  com¬ 
pleting  his  course  in  Union  Seminary  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  as  the  first  pastor  of 
the  infant  organization;  and  there  he  has 
labored  for  twenty-four  years  with  remark¬ 
able  success.  There  were  twenty-five  communi¬ 
cant  members  of  the  church  when  he  took 
charge;  1,006  have  been  added;  and  after  all 
the  removals  by  death  and  otherwise,  there  are 
now  612  on  the  roll.  The  Sabbath -school  has 
grown  from  75  to  686.  The  amount  raised  in 
1875  amounted  to  |206;  last  year  it  was  fl,149, 
one-sixth  being  for  benevolent  purposes.  The 
property,  a  one  story  chapel,  in  1876  was  worth 
|2,419;  now,  with  beautiful  buildings  on  a  lot 
275  by  184  feet,  it  is  worth  |105,000.  The 
church  did  not  reach  its  flourishing  position 
without  struggles  which  tried  the  faith,  but 


its  noble  record  shows  what  can  be  done  by  a 
faithful  pastor. 

In  the  opposite  direction,  and  in  one  of  the 
beautiful  suburban  spots,  a  new  church  was 
dedicated  on  Tuesday,  the  23d.  This  was  the 
Calvary  Church  of  Wyncote.  The  new  church 
is  a  handsome  stone  building  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  over  three  hundred,  and  rooms  for 
church  and  Sabbath -school  work.  It  cost  about 
$25,000,  and  all  but  about  $5,000  has  been 
raised. 

The  pastor,  the  Rev,  C.  T.  Chester,  began  his 
work  in  this  church  while  a  writer  on  the 
Sunday-School  Times;  scholarly  and  cultured, 
he  has  done  a  good  work,  showing  last  year  a 
communicant  membership  of  95,  a  Sabbath- 
school  membership  of  112,  and  contributions  of 
nearly  $2,300.  With  the  new  edifice,  the 
church  will  enter  upon  a  still  more  progressive 
era. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  new 
gynecological  ward  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos¬ 
pital  given  by  Miss  Mary  C.  Dulles  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  her  mother,  Margaret  Welsh  Dulles, 
was  formally  presented  and  dedicated.  The 
structure  extends  from  the  main  women’s 
ward,  and  is  two  stories  high,  with  three 
handsomely  furnished  rooms  in  the  lower  and 
twelve  beds  in  the  upper  floor.  It  was  pre¬ 
sented  ready  for  occupancy.  The  Rev.  Dr.  C. 
A.  Dickey,  the  efficient  President,  in  respond¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  John  H.  Converse,  who  presented 
the  memorial  in  behalf  of  the  donor,  happily 
said:  “While  we  have  had  many  helpful  gifts, 
there  has  been  none  that  was  more  manifestly 
needed  at  the  hour.  The  fitness  of  the  gift  to 
us  is  that  it  meets  a  demand  and  a  necessity.  ” 

The  growth  and  development  of  this  noble 
charity,  since  Mr.  John  A.  Brown  of  the  Cal¬ 
vary  Church,  with  his  gift  of  $300,000  (follow¬ 
ing  the  grant  of  the  ground  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  D.  Saunders),  placed  it  on  a  sure  foundaticn, 
form  one  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  tha 
history  of  Philadelphia  Presbyterianism.  The 
hospital  is  in  the  front  rank,  not  only  of  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  city,  many  of 
which  have  come  into  existence  since  it  was 
established,  but  of  those  in  other  cities  as 
well.  The  large  attendance  at  the  dedica 
tion  and  presentation  showed  the  interest 
taken  in  it. 

Those  who  participated  in  the  exercises,  in 
addition  to  Dr.  Dickey  and  Mr.  Converse, 
were  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Dana,  who  led  in  the 
Invocation;  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  B.  Bodine  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  who  read  Scripture  selec¬ 
tions,  gave  an  address  on  Mrs.  Dulles  and  pro¬ 
nounced  the  benediction;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Donald 
Sage  McEay  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed 
Church,  New  York,  who  also  spoke  of  the  life 
and  character  of  Mrs.  Dalles;  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  Sparhawk  Jones  of  Calvary  Church, 
who  offered  the  prayer  of  dedication. 

It  is  the  more  pleasant  to  note  these  three 
events  because  the  Narrative  of  the  state  of 
religion  and  the  statistical  reports  transmitted 
to  the  General  Assembly  are  not  encouraging. 
During  the  past  year  our  denomination  has 
made  no  progress  in  the  city;  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  retrograded.  The  reports  show  a 
lamentable  decrease  in  the  additions  to  the 
churches ;  in  the  baptisms,  infant  and  adult,  in 
the  net  growth  in  the  number  of  communi¬ 
cants;  in  the  number  of  Babbath-school  mem¬ 
bers;  in  the  amount  of  money  raised  for  all 
causes.  The  church  in  Philadelphia  was  onoe 
in  the  van  of  the  denomination,  but  during 
the  last  decade  it  has  receded  from  that  posi¬ 
tion,  and  is  from  year  to  year  receding  me  re 
and  more.  Why  is  it?  Prayerful  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  question.  In  such 
a  matter  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  face 
the  facts ;  the  next  to  find  out  the  cause ;  and 
the  third  to  apply  the  cure.  This  is  not  pes¬ 
simism,  but  optimism.  M.  P. 
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THE  PROTESTANT  MOVEMENT  IN  FRANCE. 

'  Abont  five  years  ago  a  great  reaction  set  iu 
among  Frenchmen  against  the  bondage  of 
Romanism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  anarchy 
ot  unbelief  on  the  other.  The  French  people 
are  shrewd  enongh  to  understand  that  the  ever 
growing  superiority  of  their  Protestant  neigh¬ 
bors  is  due  exclusively  to  the  liberty  of  the 
(iospel.  They  have  analyzed  the  greatness  of 
the  Protestant  peoples  and  have  found  at  its 
basis  two  characteristics:  intense  faith  and 
personal  iuitiative.  They  trace  these  charac¬ 
teristics  to  the  free,  immediate  and  untram¬ 
melled  action  of  the  Bible,  from  the  time  when 
the  infant  Protestant  begins  at  his  mother’s 
knees  to  find  God  through  the  pages  of  that 
supreme  authority. 

It  is  evident  that  France  is  drifting  towards 
the  Gospel.  But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  she 
will  never  accept  it  from  Protestant  hands. 
She  shrinks  from  the  name ;  yet  she  longs  for 
the  thing.  This  latest  phase  of  French  national 
evolution  has  been  watched  with  keen  interest 
by  the  leaders  of  Protestantism  in  France. 
These  men,  who  are  the  very  soul  of  intel¬ 
lectual,  educational  and  political  life  of  their 
country.  They  are  the  greatest  living  author¬ 
ities  on  France.  They  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  if  the  Gospel  is  to  revive  French 
national  genius,  it  must  be  through  a  revival  of 
Gospel  influence  in  the  bosom  of  French 
Catholicism,  and  all  through  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Catholic  clergy. 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  it  seemed 
to  them  that  M.  Andrce  Bourrier,  for  some 
twenty  years  vicar  of  the  Cathedral  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  was  the  proper  person  to  initiate  the 
movement.  M.  Bonrrier’s  renunciation  of  the 
Roman  rule  had  made  a  sensation  all  over 
France;  his  consecration  to  the  Protestant 
ministry,  eighteen  months  ago,  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  elite  of  the  Catholics  and  Protest¬ 
ants  of  Paris  in  the  fashionable  church  of  the 
Ktoile,  formerly  Pastor  Bersier’s.  The  immense 
audience  was  moved  to  tears  when  he  solemnly 
declared  that  he  was  only  a  “guest  pastor”  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France.  He  was  an 
exile,  he  said,  and  like  an  exile  his  eyes  would 
be  ever  turned  towards  his  mother  church, 
with  longing  for  the  glorious  day  when  she 
shall  become  evangelical  enough  to  receive 
him,  to  respect  the  evangelical  freedom  of 
every  man’s  conscience. 

It  was  in  the  firm  conviction  that  this  longed 
for  event  is  a  possibility  that  M.  Bourrier 
proclaimed  the  National  Church  of  France, 
and  called  on  the  French  Catholic  clergy  to 
join  him  in  the  revolt  against  the  bondage  of 
Rome.  He  hired  a  little  house  in  Sevres  near 
Paris,  and  offered  hospitality  to  those  priests 
who  were  already  praying  God  for  a  leader  out 
of  captivity.  He  welcomed  all,  whether  they 
came  to  give  him  their  entire  adhesion,  or 
simply  to  stay  awhile  and  ponder  their  posi¬ 
tion  with  meditation  and  prayer. 

At  the  same  time  he  founded  a  monthly 
paper,  the  Chriti.en  Fran^ah,  edited  by  himself 
and  his  earlier  followers.  That  M.  Bourrier 
had  not  over-estimated  the  extent  of  the  latent 
desire  of  his  former  colleagues  for  a  free  living 
Gospel,  was  soon  proved  beyond  all  doubt  by 
the  rapidly  increasing  circulation  of  this 
paper,  which  has  now  six  thousand  subscrib¬ 
ers,  the  majority  of  whom  are  priests.  A 
regular  pilgrimage  of  long  robed  priests  and 
cowled  monks  set  in  in  answer  to  M.  Bonr¬ 
rier’s  appeal.  They  met  him  in  Sevres,  or  in 
the  editorial  rooms  of  his  paper  in  Paris,  but 
more  often  they  appointed  one  of  the  Museums 
of  Paris  to  meet  and  discuss  the  situation. 
Ijetters  poured  in  from  every  quarter  asking 
for  advice  and  details.  M.  Bourrier  was  not 
prepared  to  handle  the  movement  on  such 
gigantic  proportions.  He  did  not  disguise  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation,  but  requested  all  to 


wait  and  pray,  and  remain  in  their  church  as 
long  as  conscience  permitted.  He  laid  particu¬ 
lar  stress  upon  the  hardships  awaiting  the  new 
crusaders. 

The  number  of  priests  who  have  actually 
joined  M.  Bourrier  exceeds  forty.  The  last 
comers  are  of  higher  position  and  greater 
learning  than  those  who  preceded  them. 
Father  Abel  Salle,  superior  of  the  Carmelite 
Convent  at  Chevremont,  near  Liege,  is  the 
latest  on  the  list. 

M.  Bourrier  has  now  opened  a  new  house  in 
Paris,  near  the  University.  It  is  intended  for 
those  priests  who  wish  to  take  a  degree  in 
Protestant  theology.  Ladies  also,  mostly 
teachers,  have  founded  a  league  to  second  the 
movement  without  leaving  the  church;  they 
communicate  among  themselves  by  letters 
which  circulate  from  one  to  another  until  they 
come  back  to  the  original  sender.  Petitions 
came  in  lately  from  influential  laymen,  asking 
to  be  appointed  agents  for  the  movement,  but 
M.  Bourrier  and  his  advisers  declined  to  ac¬ 
cept  anyone  to  that  position  unless  he  be  a 
graduate  of  the  University  in  divinity. 

It  would  seem  that  the  work  did  not  go  for¬ 
ward  with  as  much  rapidity  as  was  expected 
at  the  start.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  movement  would  not  have  been  of 
God  if  it  were  not  marked  by  the  usual  stamp 
of  bitter  opposition  by  friends  and  foes  alike. 

The  violence  of  the  Catholic  press  pleased 
M.  Bourrier  very  much.  Many  priests  learned 
of  him  and  his  mission  through  their  attacks. 
But  he  was  deeply  pained  by  the  opposition  of 
a  wing  of  the  Protestant  body.  Some  of  them 
think  that  they  are  simply  asked  to  nurse  and 
bring  up  a  national  church,  which  when  strong 
enough  to  stand  by  herself,  will  treat  Protest¬ 
antism  no  better  than  other  national  churches 
do  in  other  countries.  Others  reproach  M. 
Bourrier  with  being  neither  Catholic  nor 
Protestant,  ‘  ‘  ni  poisson  ni  chair.  ’  ’  M.  Bourrier, 
however,  and  his  Protestant  supporters  argue 
that  the  relation  between  the  National  Church 
of  France  and  the  Protestant  Churches  are  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  those  which  rule  in  other 
countries.  Moreover,  M.  Bourrier  includes  iu 
his  program  all  the  free  churches  of  the  world, 
and  draws  the  lines  only  on  the  universal 
priesthood  of  Christ. 

“Do  yon  believe,”  he  writes,  “that  between 
God  and  man  there  is  a  privileged  caste  who 
who  keep  a  monopoly  of  divine  gifts  and  grace, 
and  are  consequently  endowed  with  special 
powers  and  a  divine  authority?  Then  yon  are 
a  Catholic,  whether  Roman,  Gallican,  Jansen- 
ist.  Old  Catholic,  Russian  or  orthodox.  Do 
you  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  Christ  is  the 
only  piiest  and  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  and  that  through  him  only  the  soul  must 
communicate  direct  with  the  throne  of  God, 
her  father?  Then  you  are  a  Protestant.  There 
is  an  infinite  number  of  shades  and  details, 
ever  new  and  ever  young,  with  more  or  less 
poetry,  with  more  or  less  closely  organized 
ecclesiastical  form,  whether  with  flowers,  har¬ 
mony  and  gorgeous  liturgies,  or  in  the  solem¬ 
nity  of  four  barren  walls  of  a  temple,  and  with 
an  order  of  service  left  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment — yon  may  call  yourself  what  yon 
like — but  you  are  Protestant.  ’  ’ 

Such  declarations  of  faith  have  sufficiently 
done  away  with  opposition  in  the  doctrinal 
field;  but  it  soon  gathered  fiercer  in  a  more 
formidable  point.  It  was  claimed  that  Roman 
priests  are  unworthy  and  unfit  to  direct  a 
movement  of  such  magnitude.  Great  admira¬ 
tion  is  professed  for  M.  Bourrier  and  those 
who  persevered  with  him,  but  doubt  was  felt 
as  to  the  possible  character  of  those  who  might 
join  him  in  the  future! 

It  is  true  that  some  of  M.  Bourrier’s  early 
followers  publicly  declared  themselves  atheists. 
But  is  not  this  liberty  the  best  means  of  testing 


the  sincerity  of  the  believing  ones?  And  who 
could  have  led  these  unfortunate  men  out  of 
their  mental  labyrinth  to  the  light  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  better  than  those  who  know  so  well  every 
inch  of  the  terrible  road?  The  fact  that  M. 
Bourrier  has  succeeded  in  gathering  such  a 
fine  nucleus  of  men  goes  far  to  indicate  that 
the  Protestants  are  unable  to  harvest  the  best 
fruits  of  this  unknown  field.  Is  it  possible, 
they  ask,  that  noble  heroic  France  has  no  con¬ 
siderable  number  among  her  clergy  who  could 
compare  with  the  best  of  Protestants  in  the 
world?  Were  not  all  the  great  founders  of 
the  Reformation  Roman  clergj’men  and  monks? 
But  for  Roman  clergymen,  the  Reformation 
might  not  have  dawned  yet  upon  the  world. 

In  France  this  opposition  caused  no  harm. 
But  M.  Bourrier  had  won  numerous  friends 
iu  Switzerland  and  Holland.  These  countries, 
being  free  from  political  rivalry  with  France, 
used  to  send  him  subscriptions  for  his  work. 
The  circulation  of  the  criticism  alluded  to 
cut  off  this  supply,  and  for  a  few  weeks  crip¬ 
pled  the  work. 

This  result  was  deeply  deplored,  even  by  the 
authors  of  those  criticisms,  and  Pastor  Theo¬ 
dore  Monod,  so  well  known  in  America,  was 
asked  to  step  in  with  the  decisive  weight  of 
his  anthority  and  relieve  the  situation.  This 
he  did  in  a  magnificent  letter  which  was  late¬ 
ly  published  in  the  Chretien  Fran^ais 

The  most  effective  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  press  to  stem  the  rising  tide,  was 
the  insinuation  that  the  Bourrier  movement 
was  only  an  Anglo-German  plot  intended  to 
stir  np  civil  strife  among  Frenchmen.  But  the 
vehement  opposition  of  a  party  among  the  Prot¬ 
estants  themselves  has  now  made  this  insinua¬ 
tion  simply  ridiculous.  For  the  first  time  in 
their  history,  perhaps,  Frenchmen  paused 
calmly  to  reconsider  a  movement  against  their 
official  faith  as  one  free  at  once  from  foreign 
elements,  political  interference,  religious  fanat¬ 
icism,  and  personal  ambition.  The  pride  of 
their  national  genius  was  respected,  and  they 
had  a  movement  of  France  by  France  and  for 
France.  The  new  reformers  became  particu¬ 
larly  popular  with  the  working  classes.  At 
Belleville,  St. -Denis,  Sainte-Marie,  St. -Maure 
and  St. -Jean  they  addressed  enthnsastic  audi¬ 
ences  numbering  more  than  two  thousand  Cath¬ 
olics  at  a  time. 

From  a  letter  which  I  have  just  received 
from  England,  I  learn  that  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  clergymen  and  prominent  ministers  of 
evangelical  churches,  chiefly  Methodists,  have 
expressed  hearty  approval  for  M.  Bourrier’s 
course.  _  S. 

MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  A.  Wesley  Bill,  who  recently  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Fond  dn  Lac,  was  much  encouraged 
in  his  work.  The  services  are  well  attended 
and  the  Sunday  School  is  prospering. 

Rev.  Henry  W.  Robertson  D.  D. ,  who  died  at 
Minneapolis  May  20,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  was 
one  of  the  early  pastors  of  the  church  in  Fond 
dn  Lac,  serving  there  from  1860  to  1866.  Dr. 
Robertson  left  Wisconsin  to  become  the  agent 
of  the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  in 
1866,  and  afterward  was  pastor  in  Ohio  and 
Iowa.  He  was  honorably  retired  in  1897  and 
was  living  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  He  went  np 
to  Minneapolis  to  visit  his  son  and  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Rev.  Emmett  W.  Rankin  has  tendered 
his  resignation,  after  a  pastorate  of  three  years 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Manitowoc, 
greatly  to  the  regret  of  his  people,  and  his 
brethren  of  the  Milwaukee  Presbytery.  He 
desires  to  leave  the  pulpit  about  July  1. 

The  Rev.  George  B.  Safford  of  Onarga,  111., 
has  been  called  to  the  Forty-eighth  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  Moreland,  Ill. 


Jane  8,  1899 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

THE  KEW’  BIBLE  DICTIONARY.* 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  the  Hackett  re¬ 
vision  of  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  was 
issned  from  the  Riverside  Press.  The  work 
was  thoroughly  done  for  that  time,  under  the 
critical  supervision  of  a  competent  scholar 
and  with  the  efficient  support  of  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  publishing  house. 

The  advance  that  has  been  made  since  that 


on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  find  them  reference  to  another  for  the  »ake  of  avoiding 
written  by  scholars  like  Sanday  and  Canon  some  trifiing  repetition  in  the  subject-list. 
Taylor  of  Oxford,  Francis  Brown  of  Union  A  few  good  maps  by  Bartholomew  are  intro- 
Theological  Seminary,  President  Harper  and  duced.  Illustrations  are  employed  yet  more 
Prof.  Ira  M.  Price  of  Chicago,  Professoia  sparingly. 

Curtis  and  Porter  of  Yale,  Westcott,  Bishop  on^  The  time  has  now  long  gone  by  when  schol- 
Durham,  Salmond  of  Aberdeen,  Davidson  of  ars  look  on  works  of  this  character  as  crutches 
Edinburgh,  George  Adam  Smith  of  Glasgow,  for  lame  and  indolent  students,  or  set  them 
Professor  Beecher  of  Auburn  and  very  many  down  as  one  great  German  used  to  do  in  his 
others  to  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  turn  for  lectures  as  Enelhrucke  (asses’  bridges).  Liter- 
our  best  and  most  trustworthy  knowledge  on  atnre  in  all  departments  has  become  so  voln- 
snbjects  of  this  nature.  The  article,  for  exam-  minous  in  our  times  and  so  much  is  required 


time  on  the  old  lines,  and  the  reconstruction 
of  opinion  on  new  lines,  has  made  so  great  an 
impression  on  Biblical  science  as  to  call  for  a 
radical  revision  of  the  Dictionary  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  The  progress  in  local  discov¬ 
ery,  in  geography,  antiquities,  archicology,  his¬ 
tory,  manuscripts,  texts  and  every  other  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  npiniratuH  rriticux  is  stupendous. 
Thirty  years  of  such  work  have  told  immensely 
on  what  was  oven  tlie  most  advanced  Biblical 
science  of  thirty  years  ago.  In  philosophy 
evolution  was  at  that  time  getting  its  first 
recognition,  and  hardly  any  mntterings  of  such 
a  new  and  powerful  school  as  that  of  the 
Higher  Critics  and  their  methods  of  critical 
analysis  were  at  that  time  heard  in  Great 
Britain,  except,  perhaps,  as  far  as  the  young 
scholar,  Robertson  Smith,  was  formulating  his 
conclusions.  The  thirty  years  that  lie  between 
us  and  the  publication  of  Hackett’s  revision 
have  been  years  of  great  and  splendid  activity 
and  fruitful  results  all  along  the  line  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  exploration.  Sound,  healthful  and  cautions 
Biblical  science  has  gained  so  much  from  the 
work  of  these  thirty  years  as  to  create  an  im¬ 
perative  demand  for  a  new  English  Dictionary 
to  embody  them. 

This  is  substantially  what  is  proposed  in  the 
“Great  Dictionary”  before  ns,  under  the  edi¬ 
torial  responsibility  of  Dr.  James  Hastings.  The 
work  is  done  on  a  co-operative  basis,  the  only 
basis  possible.  The  number  of  contributors  is 
much  enlarged  as  compared  with  Hackett’s 
edition  of  Smith.  How  fully  the  old  work  is 
supplanted  by  the  new  may  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  not  one  of  the  English  contributors 
to  Hackett’s  revision  appears  in  the  present 
work,  and  so  far  as  we  have  observed  only  one 
of  the  American  contributors.  Prof.  J.  Henry 
Thayer,  now  of  Harvard,  then  at  Andover. 
The  contributors-  to  the  new  Dictionary  are 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  in  number  and 
have  been  selected  from  the  most  competent 
American  and  British  Biblical  scholars  in  all 
departments  of  Biblical  science. 

The  Dictionary  is  encyclopaedic  in  its  scope 
and  provides  for  the  systematic  treatment  of 
some  departments  which  had  scant  recognition 
in  Hackett’s  Smith,  as  for  example.  Biblical 
Theology.  Where  such  a  large  corps  of  con¬ 
tributors  is  employed,  the  work  could  not  be 
held  to  one  unvarying  and  altogether  consist¬ 
ent  critical  standpoint,  nor  could  some  occa¬ 
sional  unevenness  of  workmanship  be  avoided. 
These  volumes  represent  with  great  consistency 
and  success  the  really  liberal  scholarship  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  all  denominations. 
Speculative  conclusions  which  have  not  won 
solid  acceptance  inside  the  broad  scholarship  of 
the  Church  are  avoided,  but  so  far  as  we  have 
observed  the  conservative  position  has  not 
been  taken  in  a  spirit  which  limits  the  freedom 
of  inquiry,  or  reflects  in  any  way  on  the  hon¬ 
est  scholarship  of  schools  lying  within  the 
limits  of  Christian  faith.  We  turn  naturally 
in  examining  a  point  like  this  to  the  articles 

*  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  dealing  with  its  language, 
literature  and  contents,  including  the  BiblicalTheology. 
Edited  by  James  Hastings  M  A..  D.D..  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  John  A.  Selbie,  M.A  .  and  chiefly  In  the  revision 
of  the  proofs  ot  A.  B  Davidson  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  New  College,  Edinburgh,  8.  R.  Driver  I )  1)  Litt. 
D.  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford;  H.  D.  Swete 
Litt,  D.  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge. 
(Charles  Scribner’s  Suns.  Royal  8vo,  Vol.  1  and  II. 
Complete  in  IV.  vols.  Cloth  $8.0bper  vol.) 


pie,  on  Isaiah,  by  Prof.  George  Adam  Smith  of 
Glasgow,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  critical  work 
done  in  the  two  volumes  before  us,  compact, 
systematic,  thorough,  based  on  a  free  critical 
method,  and  presenting  the  solid  results  of 
modern  criticism  without  speculative  bias  or 
any  loss  of  sobriety. 

f  The  two  volumes  before  us  are 'rich  in  the¬ 
ological  articles.  We  notice  among  them  that 
a  gratifying  amount  of  space  is  given  to  arti¬ 
cles  on  Biblical  Theology  as  distinct  from  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology.  Among  the  contributors  in 
this  department  we  note  articles  by  Professors 
Driver  of  Oxford,  Laidlaw  of  Edinburgh, 
Candlish  of  Glasgow,  Pnrves  and  Warfield  of 
Princeton,  Stevens  of  Yale,  Dr.  Plummer  of 
Durham.  These  names  will  be  enough  to  set 
the  pace  of  the  work,  or  in  other  words,  to 
show  its  direction  and  general  character. 

In  tne  History  and  Geography  of  Assyria, 
Egypt  and  other  Biblical  lands,  and  allied 
topics  such  as  archaeology,  the  editor  has  en¬ 
listed  a  striking  corps  of  contributors,  whose 
articles  must  stand  not  only  for  the  ^most  re¬ 
cent,  but  for  the  highest  authority  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  which  they  treat.  |  From  a  list  com¬ 
posed  so  entirely  of  experts  and  specialists  it  is 
difficult  to  make  selections.  We  note  among 
them  for  the  geographic  and  topographic  sub¬ 
ject,  Colonel  Conder,  Sir  C.  W’.  Wilson,  Drs. 
Frederick  Bliss,  Selah  Merrill  and  Henry  Clay 
Trumbull.  In  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
department  it  is  enough  to  name  Sayce  of 
Oxford,  Pinches  of  the  British  Museum  and 
Professors  Ira  Price  of  Chicago  and  W.  Max 
Muller  of  Philadelphia.  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie 
is  responsible  for  the  treatment  of  Egyptological 
subjects,  while  for  Asia  Minor  topics  nothing 
better  could  be  desired  than  the  treatment  they 
have  received  from  Professor  Ramsay,  who 
stands  related  to  this  field  and  its  new  found 
treasures  very  much  as  Layard  once  did  to 
Ninevah.  The  Natural  Historyl^nbjects  have 
been  committed  to  Dr.  Post  of  Berlin.  More 
than  that  in  the  way  of  guarantee,  both  as  to 
the  general  critical  character,  accuracy,  and 
adequacy  of  the  work  can  hardly  be  desired. 
The  more  we  examine  the  articles  in  detail  the 
better  we  are  satisfied  with  them.  The  brief 
notes  are  not  neglected  but  done  with  firm 
hand  and  intelligent  decision  as  to  what  and 
how  much  shall  be  said.  The  articles  strike 
us  as  having  been  proportioned  to  each  other 
with  as  much  consideration  of  relative  im¬ 
portance  as  was  possible  in  the  circumstances. 
Dates,  facts  and  data  generally  are  treated  with 
scientific  precision.  The  whole  work,  so  far 
as  the  two  volumes  published  indicate  its 
plan,  is  arranged  for  the  greatest  convenience 
in  use.  No  student  of  any  discrimination  has 
failed  to  observe  how  much  depends  in  a  cata¬ 
logue  or  a  dictionary  like  this,  of  general 
knowledge,  on  whether  the  editors  have  hit 
on  the  terms  which  give  the  quickest  clue  to 
the  subject,  and  to  which  the  student  would 
most  naturally  turn.  This  part  of  the  editorial 
function,  as  far  as  it  can  be  judgedjwithout 
having  been  submitted  to  the  supreme  test  of 
long  continued  use,  would  seem  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  provided  for  in  the  titles  and  by  the 
system  of  black-lettering  and  cross  references, 
though  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the  student  is 
not  dragged  through  the  work  from  one  cross- 


from  every  student  of  theology  in  the  way  of 
broad  and  comprehensive  knowledge  that  the 
encyclopii’dic  dictionary  opens  to  him  the  only 
possible  intro<lnction. 

Our  American  students  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  having  from  their  own  press  a  great 
critical  theological  cyclopaedia  of  up-to-date 
knowledge,  on  which  the  foremost  scholarship 
of  the  age  has  been  employed. 

The  Commandments  of  Jesus.  By  Robert  F. 
Horton.  New  Y'ork:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company.  fl..50. 

Mr.  Horton  affirmed  in  1893  that  “The 
preacher  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  broad  the  basis  of  his  teaching 
in  the  demonstratable  truths  of  Natural  Re¬ 
ligion.  ’  ’  The  volume  before  us  shows  that  he 
has  not  forgotten  this  affirmation.  The  book 
falls  back  on  the  definite  teachings  of  Jesus 
as  one  would  fall  back  on  a  text  book  of 
morality,  and  develops  life  from  them.  Mr. 
Horton’s  work  is  simple,  familiar  and  interest¬ 
ing.  In  its  amplitude  there  is  some  tendency 
to  ignore  what  Carlyle  calls  “the  central  tie 
beam.  ’  ’  The  value  of  the  book  lies  first,  in 
its  common-sense,  and  next,  in  certain  happy 
phrases,  as  when  our  Lord’s  commonest  words 
are  said  to  “break  into  flames;”  or  when, 
speaking  of  the  compassion  of  the  early  Church, 
it  is  said  “To  visit  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow  became  the  liturgy  of  worship.” 

The  book  is  worthy  of  wide  circulation 
among  the  thoughtful  and  devout. 

The  Ckitical  Review'  of  Theolooical  and 
Philosophical  Literatuue.  Edited  bv 
Principal  S.  D.  F.  Salmond  D.  D. ,  F.  E.  I.  S. 
Vol.  VIII.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
1898.  New  York:  Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  8vo.  pp.  504.  net. 

The  question  has  frequently  been  asked  of  the 
writer.  How  shall  I  keep  the  run  of  theologi¬ 
cal  literature,  keep  informed  about  the  books 
which  are  appearing  and  which  are  important 
to  the  intelligent  pursuit  of  the  science  of  the¬ 
ology?  The  reply  must  be  that  there  is  no  one 
medium  which  is  exhaustive.  There  are  many 
which  are  partial  and  where  several  are  used 
there  is  danger  that  they  will  overlap.  So  far 
as  American  books  are  concerned,  the  columns 
of  a  well  conducted  religious  newspaper  will 
answer  fairly  well,  particularly  if  it  contains, 
besides  its  reviews  and  notices,  a  list  of  such 
books  as  have  appeared  but  have  not  been  re¬ 
viewed.  The  literary  departments  of  the  larger 
reviews  offer  much  material,  but  there  are  not 
many  who  can  afford  the  luxury  in  money  and 
time,  for  the  purchase  and  perusal  of  any  great 
assortment.  As  an  example  of  what  such  a  re¬ 
view  may  be,  mention  can  be  made  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Theology  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

This  publication  contains  not  only  many 
valuable  articles,  but  a  large  number  of  book- 
reviews  and  a  quarterly  bibliography  of  the 
most  important  books.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Biblical  World  published  at  the  same  place. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  English  or  Ameri¬ 
can  bi-weekly  journal  like  the  German  Thro- 
logiKche  Liternturzriluwj,  which  is  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  review  and  estimate  of  new 
theological  books.  The  nearest  that  we  come  to 
it  is  in  the  Critical  Revieir  of  Theological  and 
Philosophical  Liti  ralare,  edited  by  Principal  S. 
D.  F.  Salmond  D.D.  and  published  in  Edin- 
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burgh  by  the  Clarks,  and  imported  into  this 
country  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  This 
periodical  is  now  in  its  ninth  volume,  the 
eighth  having  closed  with  1898.  This  volume 
contains  above  five  hundred  pages,  and  they 
are  all  devoted  exclusively  to  critical  reviews 
or  to  bibliography.  The  reviews  cover  books  in 
all  languages,  and  to  scan  them  is  not  only  to 
determine  whether  a  more  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  is  desirable  in  any  given  case,  but  also  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  general  trend  of  relig¬ 
ious  and  theological  thinking.  The  fact  that 
the  reviews  are  signed,  and  that  the  appended 
names  are  in  most  cases  those  of  men  of  wide 
reputation,  gives  the  reader  a  sense  of  confi¬ 
dence  which  an  ordinary  review  fails  to  in- 
kpirc.  The  bibliographies  are  quite  full,  and 
they  cover  not  only  books  bnt  review  articles. 
It  is  possible  that  at  some  distant  day  English 
readers  may  be  supplied  with  some  such  annual 
as  the  Theologischer  Jahresbericht,  but  till  they 
are,  the  present  quarterly  will  continue  to  be 
the  best  substitute  for  those  who  do  not  read 
German. 

Jksus  Christ  and  his  Surroundings.  By  the 

Rev.  Norman  L.  Walker  D.D.  New  York: 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  $1.23. 

The  plan  of  this  useful  book  shows  much 
originality.  Dr.  Walker  is  strong  in  analysis. 
He  makes  no  special  effort  to  give  a  learned 
treatment  of  his  themes,  and  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  present  anything  new  in  the 
way  of  material  drawn  from  a  field  so  well 
gleaned ;  but  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  fresh¬ 
ness  and  meaning  to  the  facts  of  the  Saviour’s 
environment.  His  mind  is  orderly  in  all  its 
working,  and  the  Gospel  narratives  are  made 
to  yield  a  new  “harmony,”  based  upon  our 
Lord’s  relations  to  the  world  around  him. 
Everything  in  that  world,  as  he  found  it  and 
touched  it,  falls  into  its  proper  place  as  related 
to  the  Son  of  Man.  The  first  chapter  on  “The 
Natural  World,”  as  seen  from  this  point  of 
view,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book.  The  way 
in  which  the  “fifth  Gospel”  and  its  interrela¬ 
tion  with  him  who  “came  unto  his  own” 
(h->me—eiii  ta  idia)  are  treated  is  entirely  differ- 
aut  from  that  in  Renan's  romance,  but  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  suggestive  and  veracious.  Next 
comes  a  valuable  chapter  on  Christ’s  handling 
of  ‘  ‘  The  World  of  Spirits,  ’  ’  and  others  follow 
on  his  feeling  and  conduct  towards  “The  Out¬ 
lying  Races, ”  “His  Kinsfolk  and  Friends,” 
“The  Church  and  State  of  His  Day,”  and  his 
treatment  of  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  rich, 
the  sick,  children  and  inquirers,  closing  with 
three  important  chapters  on  Sin,  Sorrow  and 
Death.  This  reprint  of  an  English  book  will 
have  interest  and  value  for  American  readers. 

Wasiiinoton  the  Soldier.  By  Gen.  Henry  B. 

Carrington  LL.  D.  Lamson,  Wolffe  and 

Company.  1899. 

This  book,  as  the  author  says  in  his  preface, 
was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1898,  and  under¬ 
taken  at  the  personal  request  of  the  ate  Robert 
C.  Winthrop  of  Massaphusetts.  It  contains 
thirty-six  chapters  with  seven  appendixes,  in 
addition  to  a  Glosswy  of  Military  Terms  and 
a  Chronological  and  Biographical  Index. 

The  illustrations  are  not  numerous  but  are 
classical,  from  Stuart’s,  Duel’s  and  Schenster’s 
paintings,  from  Hall's  engraving  of  the  St. 
Mervin  crayon  and  the  etching  after  Hall’s 
Son’s  group.  The  maps  are  especially  full  and 
good,  although  they  are  designed  to  illustrate 
only  the  immediate  campaigns  of  Washington. 
Chapter  four  gives  an  excellent  and  spirited 
biographical  sketch  of  the  American  generals 
of  the  Revolution  who  served  in  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  The  chapters  on  the  First  New 
Jersey  Campaign  are  especially  spirited,  and  the 
old  story  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  becomes 
more  interesting  than  ever  as  told  by  General 
Carrington.  In  {act  the  chapters  dealing  with 
strictly  military  matters  are,  as  one  might  ex¬ 


pect,  of  more  value  than  those  dealing  with 
the  general  history  and  politics  of  the  period. 
It  would  be  difiicult  to  find  a  work  in  which 
the  author  sets  out  more  clearly,  accurately 
and  entertainingly  the  more  purely  military 
aspects  of  the  War  for  Independence.  The  style 
is  nearly  everywhere  perspicuous  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  index  is  very  complete  and  well 
done,  and  the  appendixes  supply  much  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  information.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  Appendix  C,  which  makes  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  Revolution  and  later 
wars,  and  of  Appendix  D,  which  famishes  fig¬ 
ures  as  to  the  British  army  at  various  dates, 
with  the  organization  of  Burgoyne’s  and  Corn¬ 
wallis’s  armies. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks  D.D.  has  the 
merit  of  speaking  with  grace  in  his  words. 
His  “Christian  Gentleman”  won  its  way  in 
the  power  of  gentleness  and  vividness  to  a 
wide  reading.  So  do  all  his  books.  My  Young 
Man,  the  latest  in  his  “Series  of  Addresses  to 
Young  Men,”  is  brief,  to  the  point,  and  has 
the  merit  of  looking  at  life  as  it  is,  in  its  re¬ 
sponsible  realities  and  not  in  intangible  rela¬ 
tions.  (Funk  and  Wagnalls.  75  cents. ) 

A  good  book  to  guide  and  inspire  devotional 
meditation  does  not  come  to  view  every  day, 
but  such  is  Benedicite,  or  tfu  Song  rf  the  Three 
Children,  by  G.  C.  Child  Chaplin  M.D.  The 
book  is  a  song  of  praise  poured  out  from  a 
heart  that  is  filled  with  the  power  and  glory 
of  God’s  works.  It  is  a  psalm  of  praise,  or  in 
the  author’s  words,  a  series  “of  illustrations 
of  the  power,  beneficence  and  design  manifested 
by  the  Creator  in  his  works.  ”  It  has  found 
its  way  to  many  hearts  and  is  now  in  the 
thirteenth  edition.  (E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com¬ 
pany.  11.50.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  1.  Schofield  has  published  an 
excellent  booklet  of  Plain  Papers  on  the  Doctrine 
of  the^ Hohj^pirit,  ^hich  deserve  to  be  read. 
They  lie  in  the  line  of  the  bestmod^^tbought 
of  the  living  Church. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago,  sends  us  Godward,  a  Record  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Progress,  by  Paul  Carver — a  collection 
of  poems  which  trace  the  author’s  way  ont  of 
childhood’s  faith,  through  skepticism,  into 
what  he  describes  as  a  religion  “based  not 
npon  belief,  bat  upon  the  well  ascertained 
experiences  of  the  human  race  alone.  ’  ’  There 
are  some  fairly  good  verses  among  the  poems, 
but  neither  speculative  doubt  nor  scientific 
precision  ever  did  write  very  good  poetry. 

His  Big  Opportniiili/,  by  Amy  Le  Feuvre,  is 
the  story  of  how  two  boys,  cousins,  tried  to 
do  something  to  make  the  world  better.  One 
of  them,  Roy  Bertram,  is  in  delicate  health 
and  fears  that  he  may  never  be  able  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  his  country.  His  big  opportunity 
came  at  last  and  the  patience  and  courage  of 
the  young  invalid  under  trial  shows  what  even 
a  boy  may  do  to  help  others.  The  boys  are 
perfectly  natural  and  get  into  mischief  like 
other  boys.  There  is  an  accident,'with  most 
serious  consequences,  which  brings  a  very  un¬ 
necessary  and  painful  element  into  this  well 
told  story.  (Revell.  Illustrated.  75  cents.) 

- The  Little  Lame  lAtrd,  by  Theodora  O. 

Elmslie,  tells  of  a  lost  child  whose  sweetness 
and  beauty  charmed  every  one  in  the  fishing 
village  were  he  lived  until  he  was  six  years  of 
age,  and  where  he  was  at  last  discovered  by 
his  noble  parents.  He  had  been  found  and 
cared  for  by  a  simple  and  gentle  old  clergyman 
and  had  learned  from  him  what  his  worldly 
father  and  mother  could  never  have  taught 
him.  The  book  is  intended  for  children, 
but  will  interest  their  parents  more.  The 
story  is  a  pretty  one,  although  it  gives  one  to 
understand  that  the  little  lord  cannot  live  very 


long.  (The  Union  Press,  Philadelphia.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $1.25.) - Ideals  and  Progress,  by 

Jean  L.  L.  Gowdy,  are  lectures  to  teachers  on 
the  art  of  teaching.  The  chapter  on  phonetics 
and  reading  is  valuable  and  contains  some 
much  needed  information.  The  little  book  will 
be  welcomed  by  parents  as  well  as  teachers. 
(Bardeen,  Syracuse.  76  cents. ) 

There  are  indications  of  considerable  literary 
power  and  workmanship  in  Across  the  Campus, 
A  Story  of  College  Life,  by  Oaroline  M.  Fuller, 
but  the  author  fails  to  make  the  right  im¬ 
pression  of  her  subject  The  dignity  of  college 
life  is  lost  in  aimless  and  not  over  bright  chat¬ 
ter,  which  its  serious  pnrpose  degenerates  into 
sentimentality.  A  thin  veil  of  concealment  is 
thrown  over  the  college  and  its  officials,  which, 
however,  is  easily  penetrated,  especially  as  the 
author  takes  no  pains  to  invent  a  disguise 
for  anything  off  the  college  campus.  (Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons.  |1.60. ) - We  find  even 

less  to  admire  in  Mr.  Henry  James’s 
The  Awkward  Age.  It  is  too  long  to  be  the 
effective  satire  on  London  social  life  which  it 
is  intended  to  be.  The  point  is  lost  in  endless 
analysis  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  an 
interest  in  conversations  which,  however  bril¬ 
liant  the  bits  of  which  they  are  composed, 
amount  in  the  end  to  nothing  more  than  a 
string  of  bright  beads. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Putnams  announce  for  immediate  pnbli- 
cation  a  hand- book  for  the  instruction  of 
swimmers.  How  to  Swim,  by  Captain  Davis 
Dalton,  champion  long  distance  swimmer  of 
the  world  and  chief  inspector  of  the  United 
States  Life  Saving  Service.  Experts  will  find 
as  much  in  it  to  interest  them  as  beginners. 
Ornamental  Shrubs,  by  Lucius  D.  Davis,  and 
Our  Insect  Friends  and  Foee,  by  Belle  S.  Cragie, 
will  also  prove  acqnisitions.  (Putnams. ) 

Ashes  of  Empire,  by  Robert  W.  Chambers, 
deals  with  the  Kaiser  in  a  playful  familiarity 
which  is  said  to  have  aroused  the  imperial 
temper  and  led  to  the  prohibition  of  transla¬ 
tions  in  Germany.  Mr.  Chambers’s  Conspira¬ 
tors,  soon  to  appear  in  Harper’s  Weekly,  is  said 
to  have  struck  the  imperial  chord  even  more 
rudely. 

Mr.  Sheldon’s  books  are  having  a  tremendons 
run.  What  Would  Jesus  Dot  has  sold  at  the 
rate  of  three  million  and  more  in  England 
alone.  In  His  Step*  is  proving  a  close  second. 
Yet  the  total  of  William  Black's  novels  did  not 
exceed  three  hundred  thousand.  Beside  the 
Bonnie  Briar  Bu*h  reached  ninety  thousand. 
A  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  seventy  thousand,  and  the 
most  popular  book  of  1897,  The  Christian,  sold 
in  that  year  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  thousand. 

The  Rev.  James  B.  Converse  is  very  ingenious 
in  his  Bible  Teachings  about  Politics.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  in  the  Bible  teachings  “About  the 
Tariff,”  “About  Free  Coinage,”  “About 
Railroads,”  “About  Trusts,”  and  eight  or  ten 
other  subjects,  as  to  which  it  is  vastly  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  should  receive  some  superior 
illnmination. 

The  Tercentary  of  Oliver  Cromwell  has  re¬ 
newed  the  vitality  of  Cromwellian  literature 
in  general.  Thomas  Whittaker  proposes  to 
bring  forward  in  connection  with  it  a  new 
edition  of  the  Rev.  Robert  F.  Horton’s  Olieer 
Cromwell;  A  Study  in  Personal  Religion— a  first- 
rate  book. 

The  Macmillan  Company  publish.  Dr.  Doug¬ 
las’s  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  I^ofessor 
Briggs  with  a  Preface  by  Bishop  Potter. 

Cassell  and  Company  do  not  propose  to  per¬ 
mit  their  valuable  Dictionary  copyrights  to  be 
infiringed  with  impunity.  They  published  a 
circular  notice  of  the  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  New  Jersey  in  their  favor  a.s  against 
certain  thinly  disguised  pirated  editions  of 
their  school  dictionaries. 

The  Living  Age  translates  from  the  Rerue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  “A  Week  in  the  Philippines, 
by  a  sprightly  Frenchman,  who  saw  the 
islands  in  1897,  long  before  the  American  war 
William  Kenealy’s  strictures  on  “Woman  as 
an  Athlete,”  have  inspired  a  reply  by  Mrs. 
Ormiston  Chant,  which  will  appear  in  an  early 
number  of  this  periodical. 

The  Kinsman  keeps  up  its  war  in  polygamy. 
The  May  number  is  a  whole  battery  of  double 
shotted  guns. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS. 

The  SoQthern  Ohnrchman  proposes  not  to  be 
carried  away  by  what  it  styles  ‘  ‘  Excitement  in 
the  Church” : 

The  Ghnrch  is  in  some  tnrmoil  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  Disagreeable  to 
notice  it.  We  would  have  peace.  ‘  ‘  I  came  not 
to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.”  So  it  has  been 
from  the  first,  except  in  the  days  when  the 
Church  was  asleep.  But  it  was  wakened  by  a 
young  monk  known  as  Martin  Luther,  and 
could  no  more  go  to  sleep,  not  even  for  a  com¬ 
fortable  nap. 

Better  the  Church  be  rudely  waked  up  than 
to  sleep.  Now  it  is  waked  up.  Shall  we  have 
two  lights  on  the  communion  table,  or  twenty- 
two,  or  none?  It  seems  as  if  they  were  of  lit¬ 
tle  consequence.  Shall  we  have  Mass  and  no 
Communion?  The  Church,  now  much  awake, 
says  No;  other  some  say  Yea.  Why  not?  The 
Church  wants  to  know,  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  yea  nud  nay,  wants,  and  with  emphasis, 
nay.  ‘‘We  will  have  none  of  it. ”  Were  not 
our  fathers  burned  by  those  who  said  yea? 
Down  with  the  Mass,  down  with  Peeping 
Toms  who  want  to  see  other  people’s  sins. 
Have  they  none  of  their  own  they  can  gaze  at 
and  judge  as  of  terrible  consequence  unless 
they  be  forgiven  by  Christ?  Down  with  the 
Mass,  and  further  down,  if  there  is  a  deeper 
depth,  with  confession  to  a  priest  and  to  get 
his  absolution,  which  is  of  no  more  benefit 
than  falling  of  rain  upon  the  desert  of  Sahara. 

Confusion,  therefore;  added  to,  so  far  as 
noise  is  concerned,  by  Dr.  Briggs.  He  gone 
to  Europe,  will  the  noise  abate,  or  will  he  be 
met  on  his  return  by  increased  noise,  the  very 
crackers  exploding?  Who  can  tell? 

Disagreeable  all  this,  but  has  its  meaning. 
The  Church  not  satisfied ;  nor  ought  it  be  until 
the  world  is  converted  to  Christ  and  with  joy¬ 
ful  hearts  sings  its  Te  Deum.  But  as  we  have 
so  often  said,  to  be  waited  for.  We  will  wait, 
and  work,  and  pray,  and  have  faith ;  not  moved 
away  from  the  hope  of  the  Gospel.  Better 
turmoil  than  the  sleep  of  unconcern. 

The  Sunday  School  Times  sets  forth  that  the 
true  Critic  has  little  in  common  with  the 
chronic  Fault-finder: 

‘  ‘  Criticising  is  not  mere  fault-finding.  Fault¬ 
finding  is  more  generally  not  even  in  the  line 
of  criticising.  Criticising  is  the  passing  of  an 
intelligent,  discerning  judgment  on  a  piece  of 
work  under  examination.  Unless  a  man  is 
competent  to  discern  the  excellencies  of  the 
thing  passed  upon,  and  to  point  them  out  in¬ 
telligently  to  others,  he  is  incapable  of  being 
a  critic.  Merely  pointing  out  defects  and  flaws 
is  the  lowest  test  of  capacity.  It  is  a  power 
often  possessed  by  those  who  neither  are  nor 
can  be  critics.  Yet  many  a  man  whose  spirit 
and  nature  impel  him  to  see  faults  rather  than 
commendable  points  in  a  worker  or  a  piece  of 
work  commented  on,  is  likely  to  say,  as  if  in 
justifiable  pride  of  his  habit,  ‘I  am  of  such  a 
critical  nature  that  I  naturally  first  observe  the 
defects  in  anything  I  examine.  ’  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  man  saw  and  knew  himself  as 
he  is,  he  might  more  properly  say,  ‘I  so  lack 
an  appreciative  nature,  and  have  so  little  of 
the  Christlike  spirit,  that  the  good  things 
before  me  are  lost  sight  of  in  comparison  with 
anything  that  can  be  found  fault  with,  and 
that  can  be  used  to  turn  away  attention  from 
the  good.  ’  A  chronic  fault-finder  can  never 
be  a  true  critic.  A  true  critic  is  sure  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  which  deserves  commendation,  where 
the  fault  finder  would  pass  it  over  without 
notice.”  _ 

Christian  Work  authenticates  anew  the  scrip- 
tual  affirmation  that  ‘‘the  dark  places  of  the 
earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty”  by 
citing  a  Vancouver  dispatch,  announcing  the 
ascent,  for  the  first  time,  of  Mount  Morrison, 
the  highest  mountain  in  Formosa,  by  Stoepel, 
the  well  known  German  explorer: 

It  was  while  making  this  exploration  and 
ascent  that  Stoepel  came  upon  a  tribe  of  man- 
eaters  heretofore  unknown,  and  distinct  from 
any  known  race.  According  to  a  Vancouver 
dispatch  these  men  have  maintained  complete 
isolation,  never  communicating  with  the 
Chinese,  and  are  of  Malayan  origin.  They 
are  skull  hunters — always  on  the  hunt  for 
human  heads.  Stoepel  actually  witnessed  the 
progress  of  a  cannibal  feast  while  hiding  in  the 
underbrush.  The  pulpit  may  find  new  illus¬ 
tration  here  of  the  awful  forms  of  cruelty  that 
still  prevail,  and  which  exhibit  something  of 


the  pessimist  side  of  the  problem  of  the  world’s 
regeneration.  The  pessimists  pure  and  simple 
may  be  fundamentally  wrong,  as  we  believe 
them  to  be ;  but  an  untempered  optimism 
which  refuses  to  see  the  shadows  is  scarcely 
less  out  of  the  way,  even  if  its  influence  is  not 
quite  as  discouraging  and  harmful.  In  this 
matter  the  golden  mean  still  holds.  And  that 
everything  is  not  on  the  upward  move  is  fur¬ 
ther  shown  by  a  second  dispatch  from  Van¬ 
couver,  following  by  just  a  day  the  news  of 
Stoepel’s  experience.  According  to  this,  a 
dispute  having  arisen  in  Taiko,  Formosa,  over 
the  paternity  of  a  child,  an  appeal  to  head 
hunting  was  regarded  as  the  only  way  by 
which  the  righteousness  of  the  child’s  case 
could  be  determined.  The  result  was  a  massacre 
in  which  thirty  heads  fell,  after  which  the 
savages  indulged  in  a  feast,  at  w^hich  the  heads 
of  the  murdered  villagers  were  conspicuously 
displayed.  How  much  better  some  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Philippines  are  is  yet  to  be 
disclosed. 

The  Hartford  Courant,  the  paper  of  Senator 
Hawley  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  approves 
the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Henderson  of  Iowa,  for 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives— a 
position  which  Mr.  Reed  of  Maine  has  en¬ 
hanced  in  public  estimation  and  real  influence 
not  a  little : 

Scotland  has  produced  as  good  Americans  as 
anybody  need  want  to  see,  and  David  Bremner 
Henderson  is  one  of  them.  He  was  a  very 
small  Scotchman  when  he  came  over — only  six 
years  old.  That  was  in  1846.  Since  then  he 
has  gone  through  the  school  and  college  expe¬ 
riences  of  the  young  American,  has  worn  the 
American  uniform,  has  lost  a  leg  in  his  adopted 
country’s  service,  has  practiced  American  law, 
and  has  represented  the  Third  district  of  Iowa 
in  eight  successive  Congresses.  For  years  he 
has  been  one  of  the  half-dozen  leading  men  in 
the  House — deservedly  and  by  common  consent. 
He  has  been  associated  with  Speaker  Reed  and 
John  Dalzell  in  the  committee  on  rules;  he 
has  also  held  the  chairmanship  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  judiciary.  If  position  and  service 
weighed  with  our  congressmen  as  they  do  with 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  either 
he  or  Dalzell  would  be  Speaker  Reed’s  successor. 

The  best  man  in  sight  should  be  chosen ; 
where  he  resides,  votes  and  pays  his  taxes  is 
immaterial.  The  ‘‘locality”  argument,  stand¬ 
ing  by  itself,  is  the  slimmest  and  weakest  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  a  would-be  speaker  that  can 
be  put  forward.  It  has  availed  before  now, 
though,  to  foist  incompetency  into  the  chair, 
and  it  may  again.  We  hope  not.  At  a  time 
when  the  President,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  Western  men,  it 
seems  a  little  greedy  in  our  Western  con¬ 
temporaries  to  be  insisting  that  their  part  of 
the  country  must  have  the  speakership,  too. 
If  a  Western  man  is  to  be  chosen,  the  people 
will  have  more  reasons  than  one  for  satisfac¬ 
tion  should  the  choice  fall  upon  so  good  a 
Western  man  as  David  B.  Henderson  of 
Iowa. _ 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  reminds  us  of 
the  fact  that  the  whole  scheme  of  Spain’s  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Cuba  was  not  at  all  with  the  view 
of  advancing  its  dependency  in  any  direction, 
material  or  intellectnal,  but  solely  to  secure 
all  the  revenue  possible  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  Spain;  careless  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
the  islands  or  of  the  influence  of  their  degen¬ 
eration  on  the  world. 

One  of  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  by  this 
country’s  acquisition  of  Cuba  and  the  other 
islands  will  be  the  abolishing  of  the  abuses 
which  the  people  and  the  institutions  there 
have  long  suffered.  Out  of  many  instances, 
one  may  be  cited  in  connection  with  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  in  Cuba.  It  seems  that  the 
custom  has  prevailed  of  hiring  substitutes  to 
fill  positions  for  less  compensation  than  the 
salary  of  the  appointed  incumbent.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Havana 
University  has  been  in  Spain  for  the  last  nine¬ 
teen  years,  all  the  while  drawing  a  salary  of 
|6,000  a  year,  while  his  duties  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  by  a  substitute  who  has  been  receiving 
only  1300  a  year.  Nearly  all  the  chairs  of  the 
University  are  occupied  in  that  way.  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  Brooke  is  about  to  issue  e  decree, 
directing  that  all  such  positions  must  be  filled 
within  a  mouth  by  the  appointed  incumbent, 
otherwise  the  substitute  shall  receive  the  full 
salary  attaching. 


The  Church  ^Standard  |  is  observant  of  th* 
anxious  activity  now  manifest  at  the  Vatican 
and  elsewhere,  and  which,  may  be  very  much 
opposed  to  the  ‘‘unconditional  surrender” 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines: 

A  curious  ecclesiastical  council  is  now  in  ses¬ 
sion  in  Rome.  It  is  called  a  ‘  ‘  Plenary  Council 
of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics.”  Never  before  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  history  was  it  heard  of  that  a  council 
should  be  held  in  a  different  continent  from 
that  of  the  Church  which  it  was  supposed  to 
represent.  The  event  marks  the  point  of  abso¬ 
lutism  which  the  papal  power  has  now  attained 
over  its  adherents;  and  what  is  now  done  in 
Latin  America  may  ere  long  be  done  in  Europe. 
But  why  is  this  particular  council  conveend  at 
this  time?  The  reason  is  plain  enough.  Rome 
is  now  face  to  face  with  a  power  which  she  can 
neither  dominate  nor  openly  defy ;  and  that 
power  is  the  free  civilization  of  the  United 
States.  Puerto  Rico  is  already  under  the 
American  influence;  Cuba  is  practically  so, 
and  will  be  more  so  soon ;  the  Philippines  fol¬ 
low  ;  and  everywhere  the  American  spirit  of 
freedom  strikes  at  the  tap-root  of  Roman 
autocracy.  How  to  combat  that  influence  is 
the  question.  It  cannot  be  done  directly ;  in¬ 
directly  it  may  perhaps  be  done.  Look  out, 
then,  in  no  long  time,  for  a  rapprochement 
between  the  clericals  and  the  republicans  in 
Latin  America,  and  then  look  out  for  a  general 
propaganda  of  hostility  against  this  country  in 
every  Latin  republic  on  the  American  Conti¬ 
nent. 

The  Churchman’s  surprise  to  find  an  eminent 
specialist  in  history  taking  another  view  of  the 
Reformation  period  than  its  own  and  that  of 
its  particular  school  is,  of  course,  quite  un¬ 
feigned  : 

Mr.  Gold  win  Smith’s  denunciation  of  the 
High  Church  party  in  England  is  truly  re¬ 
markable  in  one  who  disclaims  sympathy  with 
ecclesiastical  organizations,  and  with  much 
— if  we  understand  him — of  supernatural  Chris¬ 
tianity.  In  such  an  eminent  secularist  we 
should  expect  silent  contempt  of  the  whole 
affair,  or  at  least  the  courtesy  of  impartial  and 
accurate  study.  But  in  a  recent  article  he 
thrashes  over  the  old  straw  of  the  history  of 
the  Anglican  establishment,  in  its  ultra- Protest¬ 
ant  form.  He  repeats  the  popular  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  English  Reformation,  and  places  it 
on  a  thorough  going  equality  with  the  conti¬ 
nental.  With  unsuspecting  innocence,  he  con¬ 
fuses  the  essential  distinction  between  the  spir¬ 
itual  jurisdiction  of  bishoi)8  over  their  flocks, 
and  investiture  with  the  temporalities  of  their 
sees  from  the  civil  head  of  the  national  Church. 
He  actually  believes  that  the  English  people 
invalidated  the  apostolic  succession  when  they 
compelled  the  bishops  to  take  out  patents  for 
their  offices  from  the  Crown! 

Professor  Smith  has  not  achieved  distinction 
as  a  critical  or  philosophical  historian,  much 
less  as  a  theologian.  But  as  a  publicist  he  has 
claims  upon  the  good  regards  of  his  fellow - 
men,  of  high  eminence.  In  the  pursuit  of  his 
special  studies,  he  has  come  upon  the  work  of 
the  Church  time  and  again;  these  meetings 
should  have  led  to  some  familiarity  with  that 
conception  of  English  history  now  received  by 
virtually  all  modem  investigators. 

But  instead  of  this,  we  see  him  advocating 
a  crade,  pragmatic  idea  of  this  great  religions 
movement  which  it  is  impossible  to  believe  was 
derived  from  his  own  sagacious  mind  through 
a  calm,  judicial  examination.  We  find  it  ex¬ 
plicable  only  as  the  product  of  some  psychical 
impulse  lother'than  that  which  inspires  disin¬ 
terested  scientific  study. 

The  Southwestern  Presbyterian  says  that 
an  overture  came  before  the  Richmond  As¬ 
sembly,  from  Louisville  Presbytery,  asking  the 
prompt  abandonment  of  efforts  to  make  a  new 
Hymn-Book,  and  the  discharge  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  at  work  thereon: 

As  only  one  Presbytery  desired  this,  against 
twenty-six  through  the  last  Assembly  asking 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  and  the  ini¬ 
tiation  of  the  enterprise,  the  Louisville  over¬ 
ture  was  reported  upon  adversely,  and  this  was 
confirmed  by  the  Assembly.  The  Ad  Interim 
Committee  simply  ‘‘reported  progress.”  We 
wish  they  had  been  more  explicit ;  but  others 
may  differ  from  us  in  the  desire  to  know  what 
hymns  have  thus  far  been  decided  upon.  We 
want  a  monopolizing  success,  not  another  rival 
for  books  now  having  Assembly  imprimatur ! 
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THE  NEW  LIFE  IN  CHRIST. 

Introductory  Study. 

Dr.  Maclaten  has  well  said  that  the  ruling 
thought  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  is  em¬ 
phatically  a  lesson  for  the  present  time.  This 
thought  is  Jesus  Christ,  whose  life  and  words 
we  have  been  studying  for  half  a  year ;  but  as 
in  onr  six  months’  study  it  has  been  found  im¬ 
portant  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  not  more  the  Gospel  of  the  Divinity 
than  of  the  Humanity  of  Jesns,  that  it  por¬ 
trays  him  above  all  as  the  ideal  Man,  so  to 
day  at  the  close  of  this  period  of  study  it  i 
well  to  direct  our  attention  to  Jesus  not  only 
as  the  Ideal  Head  of  humanity,  but  also  as  “the 
Mediator  and  Head  of  all  creation  and  of  the 
Church,’’  the  Divine  Son  of  God.  This  is  the 
central  thought  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians- 

It  is  possible  to  give  too  great  prominence 
relatively,  in  our  thought  of  the  Lord  Jesns, 
to  his  sufferings,  especially  to  the  physical 
aspect  of  his  sufferings.  In  the  present  reac¬ 
tion  from  the  too  mystical  notion  of  the  Person 
of  Christ,  from  the  Docetic  tendency  of  the 
Church  of  the  past,  theologically  speaking,  it 
is  also  possible  to  dwell  too  much  upon  the  true 
Manhood  of  Jesns.  Therefore  this  Epistle, 
which  insists  upon  his  true  Godhead,  upon  his 
eternal  existence  with  God  before  his  Incarna¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  presents  precisely  the 
view  which  is  needed  to  supplement  and  make 
true  that  blessed  apprehension  of  onr  Lord  as 
“very  man,’’  suffering  in  all  things  that  we 
suffer,  tempted  like  ourselves,  learning  obedi¬ 
ence  as  we  do  by  things  suffered,  which  may 
almost  be  called  the  gift  of  the  present  age  of 
Bible  siudy  to  the  Church. 

The  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the  people  of 
Colossal,  then  one  of  the  least  important  of 
the  seven  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  the 
“seven  churches’’ were  founded  (not,  certainly, 
by  Paul- -perhaps  by  Epaphras,  iv.  12).  The 
Colossians  had  become  tainted  with  a  new  and 
very  subtle  form  of  heresy,  a  product  of  Orien¬ 
tal  mysticism  grafted  upon  Jewish  ritual 
planted  in  the  soil  of  the  Greek  mind.  Its 
prominent  and  most  mischievous  feature  was 
that,  in  teaching  that  matter  was  inherently 
evil,  and  the  source  of  all  evil,  it  divorced 
God  from  his  material  creation,  and  opened  an 
abyss  between  God  and  man.  The  natural  re¬ 
sult,  so  far  as  Christians  were  concerned,  was 
either  to  bend  all  effort  to  the  task  of  purify¬ 
ing  or  consecrating  man’s  material  part,  by 
forms,  ceremonies,  rituals,  or  else  to  bring 
meu  to  the  conclusion  that  the  deeds  of  the 
body  did  not  signify,  so  long  as  the  heart  was 
right.  Paul,  in  his  far  away  prison  in  Rome, 
heard  of  the  strange  errors  of  the  Colossian 
Church,  and  sent  this  letter  to  his  unknown 
brethren  in  Christ,  holding  up  before  them 
the  Person  of  Jesus  as  the  one  answer  to  and 
refutation  of  all  their  mistaken  notions. 


THE  LESSON. 

Col.  iii.  1-15. 

Golden  Text. — Let  the  peace  of  God  rule  in 
jour  hearts. — Col.  iii.  16. 

The  heresies  have  been  disposed  of;  these 
verses  are  practical,  based  upon  the  truths 
brought  out  in  the  refutation  of  error.  The 
cross  of  Christ  has  shown  that  God  is  supreme 
over  all  created  things ;  that  matter  cannot  be 
inherently  evil,  since  Jesns,  the  all -good  and 
all-perfect,  whose  earthly  life  proved  his  divin¬ 
ity,  was  jet  very  man,  material  like  us,  sub¬ 
ject  to  death  like  us,  but  conquering  death 
and  all  evil  like  God.  And  Christians  being 
in  Christ,  living  his  life,  are  also  conquerors 
over  evil,  “raised”  already  “together  with 


Christ”  (vs.  1)  and  by  the  very  constitntion 
of  their  new  nature  concerned  first  of  all  with 
eternal  things,  “the  things  that  are  above.” 

Verses  1-4.  Three  thoughts  are  absolutely 
fundamental  to  a  true  conception  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  on  earth.  The  Christian  has  already 
“died”  and  his  “life  is  hid  with  Christ,”  is 
one  with  Christ’s  life.  He  is  “raised  with 
Christ;”  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  then, 

‘  ‘  Christ  is  our  life.  ’  ’  The  very  nature  of  the 
Christian  life  is  that  it  is  in  organic  union 
with  Christ,  as  the  branch  is  united  with 
the  vine. 

Verse  5.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  then, 
the  wrong  impulses,  passions,  deeds  which  are 
natural  to  man  before  his  union  with  Christ 
are  “put  to  death”  (mortify  means  make  dead, 
pirt  to  death).  This  is  the  business  of  the 
Christian  in  this  present  life ;  not  to  condone 
his  faults  as  inherent  in  his  fieshlj  nature, 
but  knowing  that  he  has  now  in  him  a  vital 
principle  superior  to  evil,  to  let  this  principle 
have  free  opportunity  for  functioning.  Its  in¬ 
evitable  result  will  be  to  “make  dead”  all  that 
is  opposed  to  it,  as  the  young  buds  of  spring 
push  off  the  withered  leaves  of  last  year. 

Verses  6-8.  Those  who  say  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  dogma,  that  the  Christian’s 
concern  is  with  conduct,  find  here  their  reproof 
—in  Paul’s  therefore  (vs.  5),  which  bases  all  the 
plain  practical  rules  of  conduct  which  make  up 
this  lesson  upon  the  deep  and  difficult  doctrine 
of  the  union  of  God  and  man  in  Jesns  Christ. 
It  is  this  doctrine,  in  fact,  that  makes  easy 
that  which  the  best  of  men  without  it  have 
found  so  difficult  as  to  bo  almost  impossible — 
the  actual  putting  away  of  natural  passions, 
propensities  and  faults.  To  attack  them  one  by 
one  or  all  together  as  a  moral  discipline  on  the 
ground  that  the  Christian  ought  to  be  good,  is 
indeed  to  attempt  the  impossible,  as  millions 
of  Christians  can  testify.  The  one  hope  is  in 
the  realization  of  the  Christian’s  oneness  with 
Christ  and  of  Christ’s  essential  divinity,  his 
oneness  with  the  Father,  his  Lordship  over  all 
created  material  things. 

Verses  9-11.  In  fact  this  is  the  idea  of  the 
Christian  being  dead  with  Christ  and  risen 
with  him,  living  his  life;  he  has  by  that  very 
fact  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  doings,  and 
has  put  on  the  new  man,  which  in  the  nature  of 
things  is  ever  being  renewed  unto  knowledge, 
after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him.  The 
Christian  then  has  but  to  be  consistent  with 
his  true  self;  to  let  this  new  man  manifest 
himself.  The  unity  of  all  men  who  are  thus 
new  is  obvious. 

Verses  12-14.  The  new  man  has  not  only  a 
negative  but  a  positive  activity ;  the  new  bud 
not  only  pushes  off  the  old  leaf,  it  expands, 
develops,  reveals  itself  clothed  in  the  beauty 
of  the  new  leaf.  So  the  Christian  has  to  put 
on,  with  a  distinct  and  definite  intention,  the 
qualities  which  are  those  of  the  new  man, 
God's  elect,  holy  and  beloved.  The  heart  of  com- 
paision,  kindness,  humility,  the  forgiving  spirit, 
the  imitation  of  Christ  in  his  dealings  with 
his  fellows,  and  over  all,  their  love,  the  bond  of 
perfectness,  the  girdle  which  keeps  all  in  their 
due  place,  makes  harmonious  the  whole  adorn¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian. 

Verse  15.  The  natural  result  of  this  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  life  is  peace  (vs.  15). 
Not  an  incessant  warfare,  not  a  continual 
stumbling  and  rising  again ;  knt  the  peace  of 
Christ,  who  simply  grew  in  wisdom  and  in 
goodness  as  he  grew  in  stature,  by  the  work¬ 
ing  of  an  inward  law. 

The  Egyptian  government,  anticipating  the 
changes  that  may  be  made  by  building  the 
dam  at  Assuan,  has  ordered  a  survey  of  the 
Nile  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  fishes 
inhabiting  its  waters.  A  similar  survey  has 
been  begun  on  the  Congo  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Congo  Free  State. 


THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

Lesson  XXV.— The  Discourse  on  the  Bread 
OF  Life. 

Matt.  xiv.  24-36;  John  vi.  22-71. 

The  disciples  “constrained”  by  Jesns  (Matt, 
xiv.  22)  had  departed  in  their  little  boat, 
leaving  him’alone  with  the  enthusiastic  crowd. 
Much  as  the  Apostles  wished  to  stay  and  see 
what  would  happen,  they  obeyed.  Nothing 
did  happen,  except  that  the  crowd  dispersed 
and  Jesus  went  alone  into  the  mountain.  As 
the  night  drew  on,  Jesns  met  this  great  crisis 
of  his  life,  alone’upon  the  heights.  It  was  the 
same  question  which  he  had  met  before  in  the 
temptation  in  the  wilderness.  But  it  was  no 
longer  a  question.  His  Father’s  will  was  to 
be  done,  his  Father’s  plan  to  be  carrried  out. 
There  was  to  be  no  use  of  his  supernatural 
powers  to  bring  men  into  his  kingdom.  He 
must  come  before  the  world  as  a  “victim,  not 
as  a  hero.  ’  ’ 

The  night  grew'  chill.  The  wind  rose. 
Down  there  on  the  lake,  Jesus  could  see  his 
friends  “toiling  in  rowing.”  He  must  go  to 
help  them.  There  was  no  boat,  so  he  walked 
to  them  on  the  water.  How  simple  it  seems, 
but  how  wonderful ! 

Our  thought  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus, 
“the  Lamb  of  God,”  does  not  always  let  us 
rise  to  the  height  of  his  kingship.  Think  of 
the  command  which  he  always  had  over  any 
force  in  nature  upon  which  he  chose  to  exer¬ 
cise  it !  It  was  never  used  for  himself,  or  to 
force  his  kingdom,  but  was  always  ready  for 
the  helpless  or  suffering. 

Peter’s  impetuous  action  always  appeals  to 
us.  He  is  like  so  many  of  ns.  We  rush  to 
serve  Jesns  before  we  know  just  what  he 
wants  ns  to  do,  or  how  to  do  it.  Then  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  overwhelms  us, 
and  onr  faith  fails! 

The  crowd,  dispersed  but  not  satisfied,  had 
found  its  way  back  to  Capernaum.  Here  in  the 
synagogue  Jesus  deliberately  and  carefully  ex¬ 
plained  himself  to  them,  and  thus  finally  put 
away  from  his  head  any  crown  but  one  of 
thorns.  Edersheim  suggests  that  this  dis¬ 
course  on  the  Bread  of  Life  (John  vi.  26-59) 
was  spoken  partly  on  the  way^to  the^synagogue 
and  partly  there,  that  the  more  intimate  and 
my^tical  parts,  like  verses  37-40,  were  spoken 
to  his  disciple,  and  that  the  questions  from 
the  Jews  were  interruptions,  which  were 
answered,  and  then  he  returned  to  his  main 
subject. 

The  crowd  sought  the  Jewish  'Messiah,  who 
should  fulfill  their  extravagant  traditions  of 
fruit  and  harvests  and  food  and  ease  and 
boundless  riches  without  labor — an  echo  of 
the  “  bread  and  games”  of  the  Roman  populace. 
He  offers  them  bread  from  heaven,  “meat 
which  abideth  unto  eternal  life,”  a  mystery’ 
which  their  dull  spirits  could  not  grasp.  They 
may  have  been  honest  in  their  question,  “What 
must  we  do  to  work  the  works  of  God?”  They 
certainly  were  not  ready  to  accept  Jesus’  an¬ 
swer  (verse  29).  Some  hostile  rabbi  may  have 
prompted  the  half-mocking  question,  “What 
great  sign  can  yon  show  us  to  make  us  be¬ 
lieve?”  As  if  the  “sign”  of  the  day  before, 
and  the  sight  of  the  healed  (Mark  vi.  63-56), 
was  not  sign  enough.  “The  manna  that  Moses 
gave  onr  fathers,  can  you  equal  that?”  Jesus 
reminds  them  that  the  manna  did  not  come 
from  Moses,  but  from  the  same  God  who  had 
sent  him  to  be  the  Bread  of  Life  (vss.  31,  32). 
Then  in  the  spirit  of  the  Samaritan  woman 
(John  iv.  15)  they  asked  for  “this  bread.”  In 
verses  35-40  ;  48-51  Jesns  tries  to  tell  them  wbat 
this  heavenly  food  is,  and  in  verses  52-58,  how 
it  can  be  received.  It  was  “too  hard  a  say¬ 
ing.”  “They  had  sought  for  earth,  and  here 
was  heaven  thrust  upon  them.” 
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The  sifting  process  had  began ;  many 
^‘walked  no  more  with  him.”  Jesns  asks  the 
trusted  Twelve  his  pathetic  question  (vs.  67). 
‘‘To  their  dying  hour  these  men  remembered 
that  moment,  and  the  time  came  when  they 
thanked  God  that  Peter  had  answered  for 
them  all”  (vss.  68,  69). 

It  is  not  the  taking  of  food,  but  its  assimila¬ 
tion,  that  makes  the  physical  man.  Follow 
out  the  parallel.  We  can  go  to  Christ  for 
character  as  we  take  food  for  nutrition. 
Assimilate  his  patience,  and  the  burdens  of 
life  grow  light.  Assimilate  his  peace,  and 
dangers  cease  to  terrify.  Assimilate  his  love, 
and  forgiveness  becomes  easy.  Wo  feed  on 
him  in  our  hearts,  and  have  eternal  life. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION. 

This  ‘‘venerable  agent  of  our  common  Chris¬ 
tianity”  celebrated  its  Diamond  Anniversary 
in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
May  24  and  25;  the  North,  South,  East  and 
West  uniting  to  make  the  occasion  a  httiug 
climax  to  the  seventy-five  years  of  increasing 
and  successful  effort  for  the  children  and  youth 
in  the  neglected  communities  of  our  nation. 
Representatives  of  various  denominations  pre¬ 
sented  the  congratulations  of  their  churches. 
Bishop  Cyrus  D.  Foss  D.  D.  gave  a  most  hearty 
<‘ommendation  of  the  work  of  the  Union  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  Rev. 
Floyd  W.  Tomkins  D.D.  brought  salutations 
from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
Rufus  M.  Jones  of  the  Society  of  Friends  spoke 
enthusiastically  of  this  great  modern  move¬ 
ment.  Henry  Varley  for  the  Sunday-school 
workers  in  Great  Britain,  and  Russell  H.  Con- 
well  D.D.  representing  the  Baptist  denomina¬ 
tion,  also  brought  cordial  and  kindly  greetings. 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  the  President  of  the  Union, 
presided  at  the  first  meeting  and  the  singing 
was  led  by  the  Choral  Union  of  2(X)  voices.  In 
the  evening  Union  services  were  held  in  ten  of 
the  principal  churches  of  the  city— at  which 
addresses  were  made  by  members  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  representatives  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee,  pastors  of  churches,  and 
Secretaries  and  Superintendents  of  the  Union. 

On  May  25  the  services  were  resumed  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  at  2. 30  P.  M. ,  and  Mr.  John 
H.  Converse,  Vice  President  of  the  Union, 
presided.  The  Rev.  A.  F.  Schauffler  D.D.  of 
New  York  bore  the  greetings  of  the  Sunday- 
school  and  normal  workers  of  New  York  B. 
F.  Jacobs,  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  International  Sunday- 
school  Convention,  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  work  of  the  Union  as  the  pioneer  preparing 
the  way  for  the  churches,  and  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  the  Convention. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Clay  Trumbull  D.D. ,  from  a 
full  heart  and  a  life-long  service  in  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  cau.se,  as  well  as  a  practical  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  operations  of  this  Society 
as  its  New  England  Secretary  in  former  years, 
portrayed  its  incomparable  work  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  rural  settlements,  and  the  Rev.  E. 

K.  Bell  D.D.  brought  the  greetings  of  the 
great  Lutheran  Church  and  declared  their  in¬ 
terest  in  and  co-operation  with  the  mission¬ 
aries  of  the  Union. 

The  closing  meeting  in  the  evening  was  one 
long  to  be  remembered.  Mr.  Morris  E.  Jesup, 
who  presided,  introduced  the  Rev.  Theodore 

L.  Cuyler  D.D.  as  the  first  speaker,  who  in 
his  enthusiastic  and  impassioned  manner  told 
of  his  abiding  interest  in  the  operations  of  the 
Union,  which  he  had  watched  for  many  years 
with  a  growing  conviction  of  their  value  and 
importance.  The  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge  of 
New  York  described  the  actual  working  of  the 
Union  in  the  new  settlements  and  in  the  lapsed 
communities  of  the  older  States — where  it  is 
most  efficient  and  successful. 

F.  G.  Ensign,  Superintendent  of  the  North¬ 


western  District,  spoke  on  the  work  of  the 
Union  as  a  whole  and  the  urgent  demand  fo^ 
enlarged  effort  immediately,  to  overtake  the 
eleven  million  children  who  now  have  no 
Bible  instruction,  illustrating  his  statements 
by  facts  from  his  work  in  the  Northwest. 

The  Rev.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  D.D.,  pastor 
of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  an 
eloquent  and  thrilling  address  endorsed  what 
Mr.  Ensign  had  said  of  the  work  in  the  West, 
and  assured  the  audience  that  his  service  as 
missionary  of  the  Union  in  the  Republican 
Valley,  Nebraska,  was  among  the  happiest  of 
his  life — and  that  the  results  of  the  work  done 
by  the  missionaries  was  all  and  far  more  than 
had  been  represented. 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  King,  the  newly  elected 
Superintendent  of  the  Southwest  District, 
showed  the  great  opportunities  for  Sunday- 
school  missionary  work  in  his  district  and  the 
urgent  demand  for  immediate  increase  of  the 
missionary  force. 

The  closing  address  by  Henry  Varley  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  England  expressed  his 
earnest  desire  that  the  Bible  bo  put  into  the 
hands  of  children  and  youth,  as  the  sure  remedy 
for  some  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  us  both 
in  this  country  and  England. 

Thus  closed  the  most  remarkable  series  of 
auniversary  meetings  ever  held  by  this  old 
Society,  which  is  far  stronger  and  more  vigor¬ 
ous  and  aggressive  than  it  was  at  its  twenty- 
fifth  and  fiftieth  anniversaries.  Congratula¬ 
tions  were  received  from  the  denominational 
Sunday-school  societies,  from  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  International  Sunday  school 
Convention,  the  American  Bible  Society,  the 
American  Tract  Society,  the  New  York  and 
the  Wyoming  Sunday-school  conventions,  from 
D.  L.  Moody  and  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  American  Sunday-school  Union  enters 
upon  its  fourth  quarter  of  a  century  with  the 
hearty  good  will  of  all  denominations,  the 
confidence  of  all  Sunday-school  workers,  the 
practical  co-operation  and  support  of  many  of 
the  leading'business  men  and  benevolent  women 
of  the  nation— and  with  a  large  force  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  a  more  assured  income— and  a  field  for 
work  never  equalled  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  _ _ _ _ 

CHRISTIAN  ^DEAVOR 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D. 

liiteuii>erate  1‘leaMurei). 

June  13.  The  lover  of  pleasure.  Prov.  31 :  17-31. 

13.  Choked  with  pleasures.  Luke  8 : 11-1.">. 

14.  Ye  have  lived  in  pleasure.  Jas.  :  1-6. 

l.'i.  This  also  is  vanity.  Eccl.  3:  1-4.34-36. 

18.  Love  not  the  world.  1  John  3 :  13-17. 

17.  For  all  these  things  judgment.  Eccl. 

11:  9,  10;  13:  1-8. 

18.  ToPic-Int^mpenite  pleasures.  3Tim- 

3:1-7.  (A.  temperance  meeting.) 

The  soul’s  intense  longing  for  pleasure  is 
from  above  not  from  beneath.  It  is  divine, 
not  devilish  in  origin.  It  is  an  echo  of  Eden, 
a  prophecy  of  heaven.  It  recalls  the  time 
when  there  was  no  sin,  it  foretells  the  time 
when  sin  shall  be  no  more.  The  bitter  protest 
of  the  soul,  cheated  of  that  which  it  feels  to 
be  its  due,  originates  it  and  emanates  from 
God.  Its  present  woe  is  the  fruitage  of  wrong 
against  which  it  cries  in  bitter  agony.  The 
place  where  the  two  ways  meet  and  part  in 
each  life  is  determined  by  the  answer  given 
to  the  sublime  question,  ‘‘Shall  God  choose 
and  guide,  or  shall  man  both  choose  and 
guide?”  God  offers  eternal  pleasures,  the 
world’s  pleasures  are  ephemeral.  Sin  and  selfish¬ 
ness  are  not  only  wicked,  they  are  short¬ 
sighted.  Service  and  sacrifice  are  as  far¬ 
sighted  as  they  are  holy.  ‘‘At  (or  in)  thy 
right  hand  are  pleasures  forevermore.  ”  ‘  ‘  The 
world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof :  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  forever.  ” 


The  world  excites  and  incites  with  the  bait 
that  ‘‘increased  possessions  mean  increased 
pleasures.”  It  emphasizes  quantity,  not  qual¬ 
ity.  Poverty  forces  us  to  purchase  pleasure  in 
retail  instead  of  wholesale  quantities.  Our 
real  need  is  not  more  pleasure,  but  true  pleas¬ 
ure.  Ohrist  illumined  as  well  as  explored  the 
depths  with  the  question,  ‘‘What  shall  it  profit 
a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul,  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  ex¬ 
change  for  his  soul?”  Gethsemane  and  Cal¬ 
vary  swept  eternity’s  cycles  as  well  as  time’s 
centuries.  Loyalty  to  God  in  those  supreme 
moments  secured  the  highest  joy  known  to 
mortals,  the  ability  to  say,  ‘‘I  have  finished 
the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.  ”  ‘‘No¬ 
where  is  our  irrationalism  so  clearly  seen  as 
in  morals.  ”  ‘  ‘  In  legislation  we  are  guided  by 
precedents,  in  commerce  we  consult  authori¬ 
ties.  ”  Everywhere  but  in  morals  does  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  ages  count.  ‘‘Here  we  run 
straight  in  the  face  of  precedent.  ’  ’  Above  the 
din  and  dust  of  centuries,  this  clarion  note  is 
always  heard,  this  hand-writing  always  clearly 
seen,  ‘‘Possessions  and  pleasures  are  neither 
synonymous  nor  interchangeable.  ”  Infected  by 
the  devil’s  pessimism,  we  wail  or  whine,  ‘‘The 
wise  man  and  the  fool  die,  and  the  fool  has  the 
better  tombstone.  The  fool  leaves  an  estate, 
and  the  wise  man  leaves  only  an  example. 
The  fool  leaves  a  will  to  be  read,  and  the  wise 
man  leaves  a  character  to  be  studied.”  It  is 
the  pitiful  old  story  of  the  Elder  Brother  who 
cared  more  for  his  Father’s  farm  than  for  his 
Father.  We  must  turn  from  things  to  God, 
if  we  would  know  true  pleasure. 

Solomon  was  the  world’s  wiseet  fool,  Nero 
her  most  nckless  fool.  With  unlimited  power 
and  possession  at  command  each  gave  himself 
to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Both  teach  the 
same  lesson.  From  the  coarse  and  cruel  pas¬ 
sions  and  pleasures  of  a  Nero,  millions  would 
turn  with  horror  and  loathing,  who  would  be 
captivated  by  the  refinements  of  a  Solomon. 
Many  are  deterred  by  bad  manners  who  would 
wink  at  bad  morals.  Ecclesiastes  is  the  book 
for  this  hour,  whose  mad  passion  is  possession 
and  power  in  order  to  secure  pleasure.  Its 
second  chapter  is  a  catalogue  of  the  attempts, 
failures  and  di.sappointments  of  one  who  with- 
unlimited  power  and  possession  sought  pleas¬ 
ure.  ‘‘Whatsoever  mine  eyes  desired  I  kept 
not  from  them;  I  withheld  not  my  heart  from 
any  joy.  ”  ‘‘What  can  the  man  do  that  cometh 
after  the  king?  even  that  which  hath  been 
already  done,  ”  fail  abjectly  in  securing  true 
and  abiding  pleasure  because  of  either  wealth 
or  power,  or  both  combined.  ‘‘Then  (after  all 
these  endeavors)  I  saw  that  wisdom  excelleth 
folly  as  far  as  light  excelleth  darkness  ’  ’  The 
end  of  the  Book  voices  not  only  an  opinion  of 
man  founded  upon  experiment  and  experience, 
it  also  reveals  a  law  of  God.  The  ultimate 
judgment  of  man  and  the  eternal  judgment  of 
God  agree.  ‘‘Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter:  Fear  God  and  keep  his 
commandments:  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of 
man.”  This  voice  from  the  Palace  reminds 
us  of  that  other  voice  from  the  Garden,  ‘‘Nev¬ 
ertheless,  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done.  ’  ’ 

Did  you  see  that  large  collection  of  tuning 
forks  in  a  Fifth  avenue  window  the  other 
day  ?  Enrapturing  harmonies  depend  upon  true 
keynotes.  Hence  the  historical  and  practical 
importance  of  the  instruments  by  which  cor¬ 
rect  pitch  is  secured.  What  harmony  is  to 
music  happiness  is  to  the  heart.  Life’s  true 
keynote  is,  ‘‘Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
is  in  heaven.”  Its  strident  discord  results 
from  being  out  of  tune. 


FOKE-GLEAMS  OF  DETROIT,  ’»». 
Lengthened  in  time,  enriched  in  variety, 
deepened  in  spiritual  life,  broadened  in  sympa¬ 
thy,  practical  to  the  last  degree,  these  are  a 
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few  of  the  many  comments  one  is  forced  to 
make  as  he  studies  the  provisional  program  for 
the  Eighteenth  International  Convention  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  which  is  to  assemble  in 
Detroit  July  5,  1899.  It  seems  but  yesterday 
that  the  Convention  began  its  sessions  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  and  ended  them  Sunday  evening. 
Now  it  opens  Wednesday  morning  and  closes 
the  following  Monday  evening.  It  is  more  re¬ 
markable  for  its  enrichment  in  variety  than 
for  its  lengthened  time.  Every  day  begins 
with  the  “Quiet  Hour.”  Dr.  Chapman,  so 
long  of  Philadelphia,  now  of  New  York,  ren¬ 
ders  the  Convention  inestimable  service  by 
conducting  these  meetings.  Each  afternoon. 
Prof.  W.  G.  Moorehead  D.  D.  has  charge  of  a 
“Bible  Study  Conference.”  Thousands  go 
away  each  year  with  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  Word  than  ever  before.  Practical  work  is 
looked  after  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Gibbud  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass. ,  who  leads  every  day  a  ‘  ‘  Personal 
Workers’  Conference.”  Throughout  the  varied 
sessions  of  the  Convention  there  are  seasons 
set  apart  for  “Quiet  Meditation  and  Prayer.” 
This  phase  of  the  program  is  deeply  and  richly 
significant.  These  thousands  of  young  people 
are  seeking  to  come  nearer  to  God  in  prayer, 
to  get  a  clearer  vision  of  him  in  his  W'ord,  and 
to  learn  more  thoroughly  the  divine  art  of 
leading  men  to  and  in  Christ. 

Any  city  large  enough  to  entertain  an  Inter¬ 
national  Convention  has  scores  of  thousands  of 
busy  toilers  to  whom  the  Convention  is  an  im¬ 
possibility.  They  cannot  come  to  it,  it  must 
go  to  them.  To  meet  this  phase  of  life  with 
something  of  its  joy  and  enthusiasm,  evan¬ 
gelistic  services  have  been  arranged  for  the 
noon  hour  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday  and 
Monday,  at  the  factories,  public  squares,  parks 
and  wharves.  Wherever  men  and  women  con¬ 
gregate  to  while  away  the  few  minutes  of 
leisure  at  the  noon  hour,  there  the  delegates 
will  go  with  bright  attractive  service. 

Every  wide  awake  reader  is  familiar  with 
the  names  or  the  writings  of  scores  of  men  and 
women  whose  voices  he  has  never  yet  heard. 
To  see  them  and  hear  them  is  a  cherished 
desire.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  idle  curiosity, 
to  hear  them  would  be  a  real  help.  My  own 
life  has  been  enriched  not  only  by  possessing 
the  writings  of  such  men  as  Liddon,  Dean 
Stanley,  Spurgeon,  and  hosts  of  others,  but 
also  by  the  fact  that  I  have  seen  their  face  and 
gesture,  and  heard  their  voices.  To  pass  from 
printed  page  to  magnetic  personality  is  an 
easy  matter  henceforth. 

Chicago  has  recently  given  to  the  world 
three  men  who  are  occupying  large  place  in 
the  public  eye.  Dr.  Barrows,  leader  of  the 
World’s  Parliament  of  Religions,”  “Lecturer 
in  India, ’’and  now  President  of  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege,  will  present  and  press  home  the  “Supreme 
Need  of  Christian  Education.”  Dr.  Gun- 
sanlns,  head  of  Armour  Institute,  as  well  as 
preacher  and  pastor,  is  to  preach  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Sermon.  The  brilliant  successor  of  Beecher 
and  Abbott,  Dr.  Hillis,  will  speak  on  “Dollars 
and  Duty.  ’  ’  In  eloquence  and  heroism,  as 
well  as  leadership,  Booker  T.  Washington  is 
fairly  entitled  to  be  called  the  successor  of 
Frederick  Douglass.  What  theme  could  be 
more  timely  for  him  than  the  “Black  Man’s 
Burden”?  “In  his  Steps”  will  have  a  new 
meaning  to  the  thousands  who  will  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  hear  its  author,  the  Rev.  Charles  M. 
Sheldon,  read  his  Christian  Endeavor  Story, 
“For  Christ  and  the  Church.”  In  mastery 
'  of  the  facts  of  Foreign  Missions  and  magnetism 
in  their  presentation,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 
Secretary  of  our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
stands  without  a  peer  to-day.  Eloquence  is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  man,  the  theme,  and  the 
occasion.  All  these  combine  when  Mr.  Speer 
speaks  of  “Mis.sions:  The  Great  Blessing.” 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  names  and 


themes,  any  one  of  which  would  render  a  meet¬ 
ing  distinguished. 

Have  you  ever  heard  an  International  Con¬ 
vention  sing?  If  you  have  you  can  never 
forget  it.  If  yon  have  not,  then  yon  have 
missed  a  great  deal.  The  hearts  are  young, 
glad,  devoted  and  devout,  their  voices  there¬ 
fore  have  a  tenderness  and  strength  rarely 
heard.  It  is  positively  contagions.  In  the 
hands  of  Excell  of  Chicago  and  Foster  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  this  important  part  of  the  Convention 
will  equal  if  not  even  surpass  that  of  any  of 
the  other  Conventions. 

Are  you  wondering  how  to  make  your  mis¬ 
sionary  meetings  interesting?  Does  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  such  a  meeting  cut  down  the 
attendance?  Then  assuredly  a  part  of  the 
trouble  is  with  the  meeting,  it  is  not  wholly 
on  the  part  of  those  who  stay  away.  Have  you 
studied  and  used  the  admirable  program  fur¬ 
nished  every  month  in  Woman’s  Work  for 
Woman,  and  have  you  tried  to  study  up  its 
“Pointers  for  Expansion”  of  the  Lesson? 

Yon  do  not  see  the  magazine!  Fifty  cents  a 
year  will  make  it  a  monthly  visitor  at  your 
home  or  let  your  society  become  a  subscriber, 
if  yon  cannot.  In  every  number  of  The  Assem¬ 
bly  Herald  will  be  found  “Questions  for  the 
Missionary  Meeting.”  Fifty  cents  a  year  will 
bring  it  to  your  table,  or  enrich  your  society 
with  its  varied  and  interesting  articles. 

Simplicity,  church  loyalty,  and  spirituality 
are  the  three  aims  of  the  Philadelphia  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Union  for  this  year. 

A  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of 
Indianapolis,  as  reported  in  Forward,  makes  a 
newspaper  roll-call  a  regular  feature  of  every 
meeting.  As  the  Secretary  calls  the  roll  each 
member  answers  to  his  name  the  number  of 
papers  he  has  sent  or  given  away  during  the 
week.  As  many  as  forty  papers  are  thus  sent 
to  boys  and  girls  who  live  in  thinly  settled 
districts  of  the  country. 

There  are  now  three  Christian  Endeavor 
societies  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Summit,  N.  J. 

A  girl  formerly  supported  in  the  Mary  Holmes 
Seminary,  by  Milwaukee  Endeavorers,  has  or¬ 
ganized  a  society  in  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  where 
she  is  now  teaching. 

The  Endeavor  society  of  the  American 
Church  in  Berlin,  Germany,  numbers  forty 
members,  most  of  whom  are  students  of  music, 
art,  and  literature,  or  those  attending  the  uni¬ 
versity.  The  society  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
church. 

H.  Ellis  of  the  First  United  States  Infantry, 
Manila,  writes  from  the  trenches  before  Caloo- 
can,  with  the  hum  of  the  Manser  bullets 
punctuating  his  sentences,  reflecting  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  pity  for  the  natives  which  every 
Endeavor  soldier  must  hold,  and  which  are  a 
credit  to  our  American  soldiers. 

A  letter  from  W.  G.  Whittaker  of  the 
Eighteenth  United  States  Infantry  Endeav¬ 
orers,  Iloilo,  Philippine  Islands,  says  that  they 
have  had  several  conversions  among  the  men, 
and  several  have  been  reclaimed  who  had 
fallen  away.  They  have  some  persecution,  but 
have  come  off  more  than  conquerors. 


“THK  VVHOI.K  UrSINKSS  S.4YS  COME!” 

After  the  annual  “round  up”  on  one  of  our 
Western  plains,  the  cowboys  returned  to  town 
for  a  holiday.  One  of  their  number,  a  rather 
ignorant  and  unprepossessing  looking  fellow, 
dropped  into  church  at  the  prayer-meeting 
hour.  The  pastor  urged  all  to  take  some  part, 
if  only  repeating  a  verse  of  Scripture. 

This  stranger  undertook  to  quote  Revelation 
xxii.  17.  He  began  correctly,  hesitated,  got 


one  word  wrong,  stumbled,  and  rushed  through 
in  his  own  Western  style.  “And  the  Spirit — 
and  the  wife  say.  Come — and —  Praise  the 
Lord!  the  whole  business  says  Come!” 

A  refined  man  who  was  present,  judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  was  so  impressed  with  the  whole- 
souled  earnestness  of  this  young  fellow  that  it 
led  him  to  a  deep  conviction  of  his  own  per' 
sonal  need  and  his  acceptance  of  the  blessed 
invitation.  The  man  of  position  and  influence 
was  thus  led  by  one  considered  common  and 
unclean  to  the  Master. 

THE  SECRET  OF  VICTORY. 

By  the  late  Pastor  Armand  Delille. 

“7  will  cause  thee  to  ride  (as  on  horseback)  tot 
the  high  places  of  the.  earth." — Isa.  Iviii.  14. 

There  are  times  when  I  feel  crashed  by  the 
weight  of  my  responsibility  and  by  the  sight 
of  the  difficulties  which  multiply  around  me  as 
I  go  on.  Shall  I  ever  see  the  desired  end? 
Shall  I  attain  the  desired  goal?  Am  not  I  as  a 
traveler  who  makes  his  way  through  an  un¬ 
trodden  forest,  and  who  hastens  because  night 
draws  on?  He  forces  his  way  through  a  tangle 
of  bushes,  over  trunks  of  trees  lying  across  the 
path,  through  branches  and  climbing  plants, 
which  seem  to  be  there  on  purpose  to  block  his 
way :  and  on  either  side  of  the  path  is  sodden 
ground — a  marsh — where  he  cannot  walk;  the 
hours  go  by,  his  strength  fails,  the  sun  is 
sinking. 

Such  is  just  my  position;  such  are  the  obsta¬ 
cles  that  rise  up,  one  after  the  other,  or  often 
altogether,  across  the  path  of  duty,  this  narrow 
way  that  separates  me  from  the  eternal  life. 
My  strength  fails  me;  I  lose  my  courage  in 
those  depths  where  I  can  scarcely  make  any 
progress  midst  these  accumulated  obstacles 
over  which  I  must  find  my  way.  What  broken 
ground,  what  rocks,  what  precipices,  what  ter¬ 
rible  monsters  there  are  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean ! 
And  yet,  those  who  cross  the  ocean  are  not 
obliged  to  mount  and  climb  these  heights,  to 
go  ’mid  the  rocky  comers,  to  fight  with  the 
monsters,  to  force  a  way  through  the  tangle  of 
marine  plants  that  cover  the  bottom.  Between 
these  terrible  and  insurmountable  obstacles  and 
the  traveler  there  is  an  immense  surface  of 
water,  midst  which  are  hidden  all  the  obsta¬ 
cles,  where  all  the  difficulties  are  covered,  all 
the  monsters  held  in  checi,  and  the  sailor, 
who  could  not  travel  one  mile  or  one  step  in 
these  impossible  depths,  who  would  have  fallen 
dismayed  and  imprisoned  in  these  gloomy 
caverns,  is  borne  up  and  carried  over  them, 
ten  thousand  feet  above  all  these  abysses,  glid¬ 
ing  on  the  surface  of  the  water  swiftly  as  the 
wind! 

Is  not  our  life  the  ocean?  The  water  that 
bears  one  up,  the  wind  that  carries  one  for¬ 
ward,  is  the  grace  of  God.  When  there  is  an 
inequality  of  ground,  it  fills  it ;  an  obstacle,  it 
covers  it ;  a  pit-fall,  it  carries  one  past  it.  I 
used  to  walk  with  difficulty,  falling,  and  rising 
only  to  fall  again.  Between  me  and  these  diffi  - 
culties  God  has  placed  the  ever-rising  flood  of 
his  grace.  The  obstacles  are  there,  far  below ; 
I  float  above  them. — From  La  Source  de  la  T'<V. 


Every  human  soul  has  a  complete  and  perfect 
plan,  cherished  for  it  in  the  heart  of  God— a 
divine  biography  marked  ont  which  it  enters 
into  life  to  fulfill. 

This  life,  rightly  unfolded,  will  be  a  com¬ 
plete  and  beautiful  whole,  an  experience  led 
by  God,  and  expanded  by  this  secret  nurture, 
as  the  trees  and  flowers  by  the  secret  nurture 
of  the  world ;  a  study  that  shall  forever  unfold, 
in  wondrous  beauty,  the  love  and  faithfulness 
of  God ;  great  in  its  conception — great  in  the 
divine  skill  by  which  it  is  shaped — above  all, 
great  in  the  momentous  and  glorious  issues  it 
prepares. 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  MASTER’S  WELCOME. 

“Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid 
them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

He  took  them  in  his  arms, 

The  Savour  mild,  and  with  love’s  tenderness 
He  laid  his  hands  upon  them  so  to  bless 
And  pray  from  all  which  harms— 

Temptations  and  its  charms — 

They  might  be  saefly  kept,  his  own  to  be 
Eternally. 

“Forbid  them  not,”  He  said 
To  his  disciples  who,  rebuking,  sought 
To  banish  those  who  little  children  brought 
Thus  to  the  Saviour  led. 

Ere  the  first  gra<  e  had  fied 
Of  innocence  and  purity  of  youth — 

Its  perfect  truth. 

Of  such  as  these,  O  Lord, 

In  heaven’s  kinghom  all  around,  it  lies  1 
It  shineth  in  the  light  of  children’s  eyes 
In  countless  hymns  adores 
Ever  the  sweetest  chord 

From  children’s  voices  to  God’s  throne  is  borne 
On  wings  of  song.  —Anon 

CHILDREN’S  DAT. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

In  the  beautiful  month  of  June,  when  we  have 
more  sunshine  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year,  and  all  the  meadows  are  a-bloom  with 
flowers,  our  Children’s  Day  comes.  It  was  a 
God-given  thought  to  the  good  men  who  orig¬ 
inated  the  setting  apart  of  this  holy  day  as 
one  of  special  service  for  the  lambs  of  the  flock. 

June  is  the  banner  month  of  the  year.  The 
air  is  like  that  of  which  Bunyan  tells  us, 
“very  sweet  and  pleasant,”  when  “the  birds 
continually  do  sing.”  The  fragrance  of  the 
roses  in  the  gardens  and  the  wild  flowers  in 
the  “great  out  of  doors”  fill  the  world  with 
sweetness.  The  birds  are  in  their  best  voice, 
and  the  great  choir  in  the  trees  and  along  the 
hedges  make  music  for  the  children  on  this 
day  so  loved  by  them. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  the  country 
children  have  the  advantage  over  those  of  the 
city.  They  go  out  in  the  woods  and  the  fields 
in  groups  and  gather  the  flowers  themselves  to 
decorate  the  church — the  beautiful  daisies,  the 
clovers  and  the  buttercups  1  And  what  a  privi¬ 
lege  it  is  to  gather  the  flowers  themselves  and 
bring  them  to  the  church  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  with  willing  hands  and  with  shining  faces. 

It  is  the  duty  and  pleasure  of  the  grown-ups 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  these  little 
ones  make  this  Children’s  Day  so  full  of  sweet¬ 
ness  and  beauty  that  it  will  always  remain  in 
their  memories  as  a  “red  letter  day.” 

We  trust  that  the  dear  children  in  their 
God-given  blessings  of  health  and  strength 
will  not  forget  those  who  cannot  go  to  the 
Lord’s  house  to  worship  with  them,  but  are 
lying  on  beds  of  pain  in  hospitals  or  in  their 
homes.  Many  loved  ministries  may  be  given 
them  by  their  companions  on  that  day.  Special 
services  of  song  and  words  of  comfort  can 
cheer  some,  and  where  the  dear  ones  are  too 
ill  for  such  ministrations,  a  few  flowers,  with 
loving  words,  from  dear  young  friends  sent 
into  their  rooms  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Remember  these  suffering  ones  in  your  prayers, 
dear  children,  when  you  gather  with  happy 
hearts  in  the  Master’s  house.  Be  very  thank¬ 
ful  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift 
that  he  has  enabled  you  to  be  one  of  the 
favored  ones. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  will  be  able  to  step 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  home  of  some  help¬ 
less  old  grandfather  or  grandmother,  who  had 
no  Children’s  Day  in  their  youth,  and  sing 
some  of  the  sweet  hymns.  It  would  make 
them  so  happy  to  be  remembered  by  the  young 
people. 

It  is  a  comforting  thought  that  our  blessed 
Saviour  once  gathered  the  little  children  about 
him  and  that  we  have  been  told  of  it  in  his 


Holy  Word.  It  was  the  first  Children’s  Day 
of  which  we  have  any  record.  And  we  know 
that  although  we  cannot  see  him  as  those  chil¬ 
dren  did,  he  still  blesses  the  little  children. 

Dear  girls  and  boys,  make  up  your  minds  on 
this  Children’s  Day  that  yon  will,  with  the 
Lord’s  help,  do  all  the  kind  loving  acts  you 
can,  and  speak  words  of  cheer  and  comfort  to 
those  who  need  them.  You  have  no  idea  what 
an  influence  yon  can  have  over  all  with  whom 
yon  come  in  contact.  Make  it  a  blessed  in¬ 
fluence,  that  the  world  may  be  the  better  be¬ 
cause  you  are  in  it  and  have  resolved  to  do  all 
yon  can  for  the  sake  of  the  Saviour  who  gave 
himself  for  your  salvation. 

1>AY  BY  DAY. 

“I  don’t  believe  I  can  ever  be  much  of  a 
Christian,  ’  ’  said  a  little  girl  to  her  mother. 

‘  ‘  Why  ?  ’  ’  her  mother  asked. 

“Because  there’s  so  much  to  be  done  if  one 
wants  to  be  good,”  was  the  reply.  “One  has 
got  to  overcome  so  much  and  bear  so  many 
burdens,  and  all  that.  You  know  how  the 
minister  told  all  about  it  last  Sunday.” 

‘  ‘  How  did  your  brother  get  all  that  great  pile 
of  wood  into  the  shed  last  spring?  Did  he  do  it 
all  at  once,  or  little  by  little?” 

“Little  by  little,  of  course,”  answered  the 
girl. 

“Well,  that's  just  the  way  we  live  a  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  All  the  trials  and  burdens  come  one 
at  a  time.  We  must  overcome  those  of  to  day 
and  let  those  of  to-morrow  alone  until  we  come 
to  them.  Of  course  there’s  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  be  done  in  a  Christian’s  lifetime,  in 
the  performance  of  our  obligations  to  God,  and 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  that  devolve  upon 
us ;  but  that  work  is  done  just  as  Dick  moved 
the  wood— little  by  little.  Every  day  we 
should  ask  God  for  strength  to  take  us  through 
that  day.  When  to-morrow  comes,  ask  again. 
He  will  give  all  we  ask  for,  and  as  we  need  it. 
By  doing  a  little  to-day,  a  little  to-morrow, 
and  keeping  on  in  that  way  we  accomplish 
great  things. 

“Look  at  life  in  its  little-by-little  aspect, 
rather  than  as  one  great  task  to  be  done  all  at 
once,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  face  it.  ’  ’ 

A  little  gain  in  patience  to  day,  a  little  more 
trust  to-morrow — that’s  the  way  a  Christian 
life  grows. — Eben  E.  Rexford. 

THE  JOY  OF  CARES. 

“Precious  cares”  was  the  phrase  we  heard 
a  mother  apply  the  other  day  to  her  three  little 
children.  It  is  clear  what  she  meant.  The 
care  of  a  child,  its  training  and  education,  to 
any  one  who  has  a  proper  sense  of  parental 
duty,  is  one  of  the  most  taxing  of  human  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Except  to  a  few  wealthy  per¬ 
sons  it  means  the  sacrifice  of  leisure,  comfort, 
and  many  opportunities,  and  yet  it  is  so  re- 
wardfnl  that  some  of  the  chief  joys  of  life 
come  through  this  self  -sacrificing  ministration. 
The  true  parent  gains  far  more  than  he  or  she 
loses.  The  care,  perplexing  and  exhausting 
as  it  often  is,  opens  a  fresh  fountain  of  happi¬ 
ness  in  the  depths  of  the  inner  life.  So  it 
always  is ;  the  path  of  responsibility,  of  burden¬ 
bearing,  of  sacrifice,  is  the  path  to  the  deepest 
and  fullest  satisfactions.  You  can  attain  a 
certain  sort  of  happiness  in  isolation  from 
common  human  experiences,  in  shirking  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  in  choice  of  the  easiest 
ways,  but  the  loss  outbalances  the  gain.  When 
you  shut  out  of  your  life  a  helpfulness  to  others, 
a  responsibility  of  a  burden  that  yon  might 
justly  assume,  yon  are  not  only  closing  the 
door  to  care,  but  to  joy.— The  Watchman. 

THE  BLUE  THISTLE. 

Rose  Thorn. 

A  Canada  thistle  was  growing  in  a  breezy 
upland  pasture.  It  looked  about  at  the  other 
growing  things  and  thought  how  much  prettier 


its  own  deeply  notched  leaves  were  than  any¬ 
thing  else  in  sight.  FiUed  with  vanity,  it 
stiffened  its  leaves  and  stalks  and  grew  and 
grew,  until  it  was  the  most  thrifty  plant  in 
the  pasture. 

But  it  was  not  happy.  In  spite  of  its  fine 
growth,  it  found  itself  lonely ;  for  everything 
shunned  it. 

The  children  who,  now  and  then,  came  to 
the  pasture  tried  to  pick  one  of  its  fine  leaves. 
Immediately  the  thistle  resented  this  presump¬ 
tion  and  thrust  a  thorn  into  the  little  finger. 

With  a  cry  of  pain  they  withdrew,  and  ever 
afterward  took  good  care  not  to  come  very 
near  to  “that  disagreeable  thing.” 

The  birds  that  flew  over  the  pasture  and 
alighted  on  the  bushes  or  the  ground,  always, 
like  the  children,  gave  the  thistle  a  wide  berth. 

The  bees  and  the  butterflies  that  visited  so 
frequently  the  clovers  and  daisies  and  other 
wild  things  on  every  hand,  never  even  noticed 
the  thistle.  So  its  heart  swelled,  at  first  with 
pride  and  anger,  then  with  sorrow  and  humil¬ 
ity.  It  saw  that  sweetness  and  gentle  manners 
won  more  friends  than  thorns  and  fine  looks. 
Then  it  held  up  its  head  anew  and  burst  into 
beautiful  blossoms,  so  many  and  so  large  that 
they  almost  covered  up  the  thorns  below. 

Now  it  was  no  longer  sad  and  lonely.  The 
butterflies  and  bees  and  other  insects  stopped 
for  but  just  a  kiss  on  the  neighboring  clover, 
in  such  a  hurry  were  they  to  reach  the  thistle. 
Over  her  they  hovered  all  the  day  long,  and 
then,  at  night,  came  beautiful  great  moths; 
all  fairly  crowding  each  other  and  whispering 
all  sorts  of  endearments. 

Even  the  birds  talked  with  each  other  of  her 
beauty. 

The  children  came  to  pick  her  blossoms, 
daring  even  the  thorns  in  their  eagerness. 

They  carried  the  beautiful  purple  flowers 
home  and  hung  them  up;  and  the  thistle,  still 
determined  to  be  lovely  even  in  death,  changed 
into  great  white  balls,  so  silky  and  soft  and 
glistening  that  they  were  almost  prettier  than 
the  blossoms  had  been. 

So  it  spent  its  life  giving  pleasure  to  others 
and  was  happy. 

HIS  MOTHER’S  PICTURE. 

The  following  touching  story  concerning 
Admiral  Dewey  has  just  been  published.  Just 
before  the  battle  of  Mauila,  when  the  order 
was  given  to  strip  for  action,  the  smallest 
powder-boy  on  the  flagship  dropped  his  coat 
overboard.  He  asked  permission  to  jump  after 
it,  but  was  refused. 

He  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  ship,  dropped 
overhoard,  recovered  his  co^t,  and  was  promptly 
arrested  for  disobedience. 

After  the  battle  he  was  tried  and  found 
guilty.  When  the  sentence  was  submitted  to 
Commodore  Dewey  for  his  approval,  he  became 
interested  in  the  case,  as  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  the  boy  should  risk  his  life  for  a 
coat  just  before  the  battle.  He  had  the  boy 
brought  to  him.  He  spoke  kindly  to  the 
youngster,  who  broke  down  and  told  the  Com¬ 
modore  that  the  coat  contained  his  mother’s 
picture,  which  he  had  just  kissed,  and  he  could 
not  bear  to  see  it  lost. 

Dewey’s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  he  fairly  em¬ 
braced  the  boy  and  ordered  him  to  be  released, 
saying: 

‘  *  Boys  who  love  their  mothers  enough  to  risk 
their  lives  for  her  picture  cannot  be  kept  in 
irons  on  this  fleet.” 

In  a  certain  literary  club  years  ago,  one  of 
the  members,  in  proposing  the  name  of  a  can¬ 
didate  for  membership,  mentioned  among  his 
qualifications  that  he  could  speak  several  dead 
languages.  To  this  an  opponent  replied  tha 
he  never  heard  the  gentleman  in  question  speak 
but  one  dead  language,  and  he  murdered  that 
as  he  went  along. 
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A  SUMMER’S  TALE.* 

Mary  Bright  Bruce. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Whic'h? 

Some  decades,  in  effect  at  least,  are  much 
longer  than  others.  There  might  have  been  a 
qnarter  of  a  century  between  the  years  seventy- 
three  or  seventy-four  and  eighty-three  or 
eighty-four,  to  judge  by  the  changes  wrought 
in  New  York  City.  Building  took  an  impetus 
northward  and  skyward,  architecture  here  and 
there  appeared  as  a  practical  art.  Fortunes,  to 
count  as  such,  required  an  extra  cipher,  still 
fortunes  multiplied  rapidly.  Everything,  shops, 
cTowds,  municipal  frauds,  movements  in  art, 
learning,  charity,  society,  all  suddenly  assumed 
an  imposing  bigness.  With  the  development  of 
the  cosmopolitan  spirit  the  eagle  of  republican¬ 
ism  moulted  and  drooped.  For  his  revival 
organizations  were  formed  based  on  patriotism, 
but  not  less  on  pedigree.  Links  with  the  past 
were  treasured  with  as  much  eagerness  as  mod¬ 
ern  novelties  were  sought  alter.  Crests  old 
and  new  more  often  than  formerly  adorned 
carriage  panels  and  note  paper. 

At  the  same  time  ingenious  inventions  and 
conceits  were  rife.  Life  was  stimulated  to  in¬ 
toxication.  The  aristocracy  of  wealth  was 
occasionally  cemented  by  the  union  of  estates 
through  matrimony,  and  foreign  alliances  were 
formed  for  mutual  convenience — a  title  and  a 
dowry.  A  standard  was  set  up  of  costly  living 
and  splendid  display  that  dwarfed  the  efforts 
of  the  ordinarily  prosperous,  and  outshone 
many  a  princedom  of  the  old  world. 

Whereas  of  old,  a  good  town  house,  and  a 
home- like  cottage  or  villa  on  the  river  or 
ocean,  had  sufficed,  a  “felt  need”  was  experi¬ 
enced  by  money  princes  of  democracy  for  a 
city  and  a  country  palace  a  seaside  and  a 
mountain  cottage,  a  Southern  retreat,  a  camp 
so  called,  and  a  yacht,  a  third  palace,  afloat. 
These,  with  a  foreign  estate  or  two,  made 
points  of  departure  for  journeys  as  extended  as 
the  limits  of  the  globe  allowed.  Mars  being 
still  unannexed.  A  party,  so  to  speak,  had 
come  into  evidence  bent  upon  outdoing  the 
smart  set  of  London,  upon  being  more  pagan 
than  Paris.  Add  to  this  the  strong  flavors  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  sensuous  musk  of  the  Orient, 
and  what  was  left  to  be  desired?  Conservative 
lieople  standing  on  firm  high  ground  between 
the  submerged  population  and  the  upper  froth 
liad  their  season  of  being  amused,  scandalized 
or  impressed,  and  gradually  accepted  this  new 
phase  of  our  strange  civilization  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

Mrs.  Charles  Richmond  looked  askance  at 
extremists  in  fashion  and  extravagance,  as  she 
ignored  the  plainer  persons  she  had  once  vis¬ 
ited.  Meanwhile  she  did  all  she  might  in  the 
way  of  elegant  living,  and  more  than  her 
husband’s  income  warranted. 

The  Fields  suddenly  came'into  favor ;  how 
could  she  ever  have  despised  a  place  that  had 
been  so  long  in  the  family?  At  a  large  cost 
of  money  and  of  Mr.  Richmond’s  sentiment, 
she  had  remodeled  and  refurnished  the  old 
hou.se.  After  Maud’s  debut  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  New  Year’s  house-party  so  brilliant  as  to 
guests  and  arrangements  and  originality  of 
pastimes  that  it  almost  repaid  Mrs.  Richmond 
for  the  illness  that  followed.  She  laid  her 
malady  to  the  dampness  of  the  air,  but  her 
husband  held  that  she  had  put  herself  through 
enough  fatigue  to  use  up  two  women,  and  that 
without  the  excuse  of  necessity. 

In  spite  of  marked  success  in  business,  Mr. 
Richmond  was  subjected  to  the  anxieties  of 
chronic  hard  times.  He  experienced  a  private 
panic  over  each  year’s  balance  sheets ;  and  he 
grew  worn  and  irritable  in  earning  money,  as 
his  wife  did  in  spending  it.  As  each  tenth 
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wave,  the  decuman,  is  said  to  be  the  highest, 
so  this  tenth  year  from  his  last  real  business 
crisis  saw  him  again  battling  with  the'  break¬ 
ers,  that  threatened  to  dash  him  and  many 
another  on  the  rocks  of  bankruptcy. 

Maud  had  been  out  two  full  seasons,  but 
though  strikingly  pretty  and  lovable,  suitors 
did  not  bow  before  her  as  they  had  before  her 
mother  in  her  spring-time.  Young  men  were 
growing  shy  of  assuming  the  burdens  of 
fashionable  establishments.  One  little  baron 
bad  made  advances  to  the  gentle  girl,  but 
Mrs.  Richmond  coveted  no  foreign  match. 
She  loved  her  eldest  daughter  too  fondly  to 
court  separation.  She  loved  her  as  a  proud 
mother  loves  the  beautiful  infant  that  has 
never  opposed  her  will,  as  a  little  girl  loves 
her  French  doll,  that  she  can  dress  five  times 
a  day,  as  a  beauty,  fading  prematurely  like 
Mrs.  Richmond,  loves  a  flattered  portrait  of 
her  own  youth.  But  as  another  woman  un¬ 
folding  before  her,  with  .soul,  heart,  mind,  to 
be  studied,  guided,  yet  unselfishly  left  to  her 
own  individuality — of  that  sort  of  love  she 
never  dreamed. 

With  Elizabeth  it  was  different.  Her  nature 
had  asserted  itself  from  babyhooil.  As  her 
mother  often  said  resentfully,  she  was  a  Rich¬ 
mond.  For  her  and  for  Charlie  the  capable 
mother  never  neglected  one  duty  as  to  their 
meat  and  raiment,  and  she  doubtless  believed 
that  she  loved  them,  because  they  were  her 
children. 

Towards  the  end  of  Maud’s  second  spring  in 
society  two  of  her  admirers  developed  into  out 
and  out  lovers.  One,  Henry  Johnson,  was  a 
young  electrical  engineer,  and  the  same 
straightforward  earnestness  marked  his  wooing 
that  had  already  earned  him  success  in  bis 
profession.  It  may  have  been  his  ardor  that 
focused  the  attention  of  his  rival,  who  had 
all  the  season  fluttered  aimlessly  as  a  butterfly 
about  the  ‘‘rosebud  garland  of  girls.”  The 
second  suitor  had  the  advantages  of  a  large 
independent  fortune,  a  somewhat  distinguished 
New  England  lineage  and  a  handsome  person. 
But  Mr.  Richmond  declared  that  a  dude  was 
poor  fruit  for  a  good  family  tree,  and  that  the 
Cunningham  money  would  never  make  a  man 
of  him.  Mrs.  Richmond,  however,  had  other 
views,  and  it  was  her  views  that  always  in¬ 
fluenced  her  daughter. 

A  showery  May  day  had  settled  into  a  rainy 
evening.  The  French  clock  on  Elizabeth 
Richmond’s  mantel  was  striking  twelve,  but 
still  she  sat  with  elbows  on  her  school-book 
littered  table,  poring  over  the  poem  of  ‘‘Sohrab 
and  Rustum.  ” 

‘‘I  knew  I  should  find  you  up,”  said  her 
sister’s  silky  voice.  She  had  come  in  and 
stood  by  the  table  unnoticed.  ‘‘I  declare,  it’s 
wicked  of  you  to  study  so  late,  Bess:  you  are 
ready  to  cry  over  tho.se  old  lessons.  ” 

‘‘The  lessons— they’re  all  right.  It  is  this— 
did  you  ever  read  it?  Just  think  of  a  brave 
father  and  his  brave  loyal  son  meeting  as 
enemies  and  fighting  to  the  death.  0-h,  ”  and 
she  shivered. 

‘‘I  came  up,”  said  Maud,  ‘‘though  mamma 
wanted  to  put  me  to  bed,  just  to  tell  yon  some¬ 
thing  I  thought  might  interest  you ;  but  yon 
seem  too  far  away  to  hear  me.  ’  ’ 

The  tone  was  aggrieved,  but  as  Bessie  looked 
up  she  saw  a  shining  of  some  new  happiness  in 
her  sister’s  lovely  face.  She  noticed,  too,  that 
her  gown  was  much  finer  than  the  one  she 
wore  at  dinner. 

‘‘What’s  up,  Maudie  dear?”  There  was 
plenty  of  interest  now  in  the  piquant  face  of 
the  school  girl. 

The  older  sister  laughed  and  the  rose  in  her 
cheeks  deepened.  ‘‘Which  will  you  have?” 
she  asked,  patting  her  hands  behind  her. 

‘‘Both,  if  it’s  caramels.  ” 

‘  ‘  Greedy !  It  is  better  than  caramels.  ’  ’ 


‘‘Wedding  cake?” 

Again  Maud  laughed  and  blushed,  as  [she 
slowly  brought  into  view  her  left  hand.  On 
the  fourth  finger  gleamed  a  superb  diamond. 

‘‘Maud  Richmond  I”  cried  Bessie,  springing 
to  her  feet  and  catching  the  hand  in  both  of 
hers. 

‘‘Wedding  cake,”  Maud  spoke  laughingly, 
because  Bessie’s  eyes  were  too  solemn  in  their 
questioning  to  suit  her  own  joyous  mood. 

‘‘Which?  Who  is  it?”  asked  Bessie,  breath¬ 
lessly. 

‘‘How  can  you  ask?  As  if  there  could  be 
any  doubt  I  I  don’t  think  it  is  very  kind  to  ask 
which  and  who!” 

‘‘Now,  Maudsie,  don’t  be  vexed.  You  know 
— doesn’t  mamma  tell  us  every  day  that  more 
than  one  wants  you  ?’  ’ 

‘‘I  can’t  help  it  if  they  are  so  silly,”  in  an 
appeased  tone.  ‘‘And  I  am  not  heartless, 
Bessie;  I  could  cry  my  eyes  out  over — I  won’t 
say  whom.  But  there’s  one  comfort,  another 
thinking  the  same  makes  it  a  little,  just  a  lititc 
less  mysterious  that  Harry  should  think  of  me, 
for  as  mamma  says,  any  girl  in  New  York 
would  be  proud  to  get  him.” 

‘‘Pshaw — mysterious!  But  ‘Harry?’ — it  isn’t 
—oh,  isn’t  it  Henry?” 

‘‘No-o!  It  isn’t  Henry  Anybody.  It  is 
Harrj"  Cunningham.  Mamma  is  perfectly  de¬ 
lighted,  and  I  should  think  you’d  be  nice  about 
mv  engagement.  ”  Maud  looked  reproachfully 
into  the  perturbed  face  that  so  provokingly 
failed  to  reflect  her  bliss. 

‘‘But,  Maud  darling,  ”  Bessie  pleaded,  ‘‘it  is 
so  awfully  sudden  to  have  it  happen  to  one’s 
own  and  only  sister.  What  a  beauty  I  the 
loveliest  ring  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life.  Tell 
me  all  about  it— everything,  Maudie.” 

The  sisters  settled  themselves  on  the  lounge, 
holding  each  other  close. 

‘‘You  see, ”  began  Maud  cosily,  ‘‘he  called 
last  night  when  a  lot  of  other  men  happened 
in,  and  when  he  heard  we  had  decided  to  go 
abroad  so  soon,  I  saw  it  cut  him.  So  this 
evening  when  Clark  brought  up  his  card,  and 
it  just  pouring,  I  knew,  something  told  me, 
what  it  meant.  Mamma  put  me  into  this 
frock  in  no  time,  and  down  I  went,  and !  ahem — 
young  chits  shouldn’t  be  told  particulars.” 

‘‘But  the  ring?”  queried  the  young  chit, 
‘‘how  did  he  know  it  would  fit,  or  that  you 
would  take  it?” 

‘‘It  is  just  the  size  of  the  intaglio  he  wears 
on  his  little  finger.  If  I  had  refused  him  he 
would  have  destroyed  it.  ’  ’ 

‘‘And  not  himself?  There,  I  will  be  good. 
Are  you  in  love,  Maud?” 

‘‘What  do  you  suppose,  goosie?” 

‘‘I  suppose  que  oui,  audit  makes  me  horribly 
jealous.  Mamma  is  pleased,  of  course.  Did 
he  ask  her?  You  don’t  tell  me  anything.” 

‘‘Because  you  aren’t  a  bit  nice.  There — 
don’t  squeeze  me  to  death.  You  see,  just  as 
the  ring  went  on  my  finger,  open  goes  the 
parlor  door  and  in  walks  your  paragon,  Mr. 
Johnson.  I  hadn’t  heard  the  bell,  and  if 
mamma  hadn’t  happened  to  be  at  the  baluster 
and  come  right  down,  I  should  just  have  died. 
He  had  heard  about  our  going  away,  so  he 
came.  ’  ’ 

‘‘With  another  ring?” 

‘‘How  should  I  know?  Under  cover  of 
mamma  he  soon  retreated  in  good  order.  ’  ’ 
‘‘Poor  dear!  and  what  then?” 

‘‘We  told  mamma  and  she  gave  us  her  bless¬ 
ing.” 

‘‘What  did  papa  say?” 

‘‘Poor  papa  is  abed,  and  asleep  I  hope,  he  is 
so  tired  and  so  dreadfully  worried  over  the 
hard  times — though  mamma  says  he  needn’t 
worry  so  much.  I  am  sure  the  only  earthly 
thing  papa  can  have  against  Harry  is  his  not 
being  in  business.  But  Harry  doesn’t  need  to 
plod  like  Mr.  Johnson.  I  wish  papa  had  heard 
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Harry  talk  to  mamma.  He  said  that  he  finds 
a  man  of  leisure  oat  of  place  here,  but  he 
likes  New  York  better  than  Boston,  I’m  glad 
to  say.  So  in  the  autumn  he  is  going  to  buy 
a  seat  in  the  Stock  Exchange.  His  sister  and 
her  husband  are  so  devoted  to  him  that  they 
will  have  him  make  their  house  his  home  as 
long  as  he  is  a  bachelor.  He  spoke  beautifully 
of  the  affection  between  him  and  his  sister. 
Oh,  I  am  sure  of  papa’s  blessing,  so  you  may 
just  give  me  yours,  miss.” 

Bessie’s  arms  went  round  Maud’s  neck,  and 
slie  was  half  sobbing  out  words  of  endearment, 
when  a  peremptory  call  from  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  made  the  sisters  kiss  each  other  hur¬ 
riedly  for  good- night. 

‘‘Go,  go,”  urged  Bessie,  “mamma’s  calling 
will  wake  papa.  ’  ’ 

When  Bessie  had  put  herself  to  bed  she 
sobbed  outright.  “Papa  won’t  like  it, ”  she 
thought,  “and  it  is  all  settled  without  him. 
He  likes  Henry  Johnson,  and  till  this  ‘glass  of 
fashion  and  mould  of  form’  came  along  she 
liked  him  too.  It  is  all  mamma’s  doing.  Oh, 
how  can  I  ever  be  nice  about  it!  That  Mr. 
Cunningham  to  get  our  Maud !  the  prettiest, 
sweetest  girl  in  the  world !  ’  ’ 

W’ith  each  new  thought  came  a  fresh  sob, 
till  suddenly  a  thought  occurred  to  her  that 
dried  up  her  tears  and  set  her  cheeks  tingling. 
“Bah!”  she  half  exclaimed,  “she  must  have 
let  him  kiss  her!”  She  vigorously  wiped  her 
own  face  because  it  had  touched  Maud’s  after 
that  contamination.  She  even  relieved  her 
feelings  with  a  tiny  cat-like  spit.  “How  could 
she  ?’  ’  she  said  over  and  over  to  herself.  ‘  ‘  How 
could  our  Maud  kiss  a  man  with  shiny  eyes 
and  coral  lips  and  curled  moustache,  like  a 
wax  figure  in  a  tailor’s  window.  A  Sohrab, 
a  hero,  one  might  love  enough  for  that.  What 
is  love  like,  I  wonder!” 

The  speculation  proved  soperific,  for  soon 
the  deep-set  blue  eyes  began  to  blink,  and  be¬ 
fore  long  Bessie  was  in  for  an  eight  hours’ 
sleep. 

(7>)  >)e  Oiutinued.) 


I'KESIDENT  LINCOLN  AND  THE  ITALIAN 
GKEYHOIND. 

It  was  during  the  Civil  War,  when  the  good 
President  had  such  a  tremendous  load  of  care 
and  anxiety  on  his  mind,  that  a  soldier’s  wife 
was  one  day  walking  down  past  the  Treasury 
building  in  Washington.  Her  little  girl  was 
by  her  side,  and  a  lovely  tiny  Italian  hound, 
not  larger  than  a  half  grown  kitten,  ran 
daintily  on  the  sidewalk  with  them. 

As  they  went  along  rather  slowly  they  heard 
a  man’s  steps  coming  after  them  as  though  in 
haste.  Pretty  soon  a  pleasant  voice  called  out, 
“Can’t  you  wait  a  minute  and  let  me  see  your 
dog?”  When  they  turned  round  to  see  who  it 
was,  a  tall  thin  man  with  a  careworn  but 
kindly  face  came  up,  and  stooped  down  fill  it 
seemed  as  though  he  would  almost  fall  over, 
he  was  so  tall.  He  picked  up  the  wee  doggie, 
saying  that  he  hail  never  seen  one  of  that  kind, 
nor  one  so  pretty  of  any  kind.  He  fondled  it, 
and  asked  questions  about  it,  showing  that  he 
loved  animals,  dogs  in  particular. 

The  woman  was  astonished,  pleased  and 
timid  all  at  once,  for  she  knew  it  was  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln,  and  did  not  know  what  to  say  to 
him.  But  he  talked  so  pleasantly  to  her  while 
he  patted  the  little  girl’s  cheeks,  showing  that 
he  loved  children  too,  that  she  soon  felt  quite 
at  home  with  him.  She  told  him  that  her 
husband  belonged  to  an  artillery  regiment  sta¬ 
tioned  at  one  of  the  forts  around  Washington. 
The  President  said  that  he  was  helping  protect 
him,  then,  and  that  such  men  kept  the  nation’s 
capital  safe.  They  talked  together  like  old 
friends,  the  woman  afterwards  said,  as  they 
walked  down  the  street  till  they  came  to  the 
comer,  where  the  President  bade  her  good-bye. 


The  trae'  greatness  of  such  a  man  shows  in 
little  things  like  this.  The  whole  world  loves 
President  Lincoln  because  he  had  so  great  and 
tender  a  heart.  E. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

HOW  THE  W'OODPECKER  KNOWS. 

How  does  he  know  where  to  dig  his  hole. 

The  woodpecker  there,  on  the  elm  tree  bole  ? 

How  does  he  know  what  kind  of  a  limb 
To  use  for  a  drum,  or  to  burrow  In  ? 

How  does  he  find  where  the  young  grubs  grow¬ 
l’d  like  to  know  ‘i* 

The  woodpecker  flew  to  a  maple  limb. 

And  drummed  a  tattoo  that  was  fun  for  him, 

“No  breakfast  here  1  It’s  too  hard  for  that,” 

He  said,  as  down  on  his  tail  he  sat. 

Just  listen  to  this:  rrrrr  rat-tat-tat. 

Away  to  the  pear  tree  out  of  sight. 

With  a  cheery  call  and  a  jumping  flight ! 

He  hopped  around  till  he  found  a  stub. 

Ah,  Iiere’s  the  place  to  look  for  a  grub  i 
’Tis  moist  and  dead— rrrrr  rub-dub-dnb. 

To  a  branch  of  tiie  apple  tree  Downy  hied. 

And  hung  by  his  toes  on  the  under  side. 

'Twin  be  sunny  here  in  this  hollow  trunk. 

It’s  dry  and  soft,  with  a  heart  of  punk, 

J  ust  the  place  for  a  nest  I— rrrrr  runk-tunk-tunk. 

“  I  see.”  Siiid  the  Ixjy,  “just  a  tap  or  two. 

Then  listen,  as-any  bright  boy  miglit  do. 

You  can  tell  ripe  melons  and  garden  stuff 
In  the  very  same  way— it’s  easy  enough.” 

— Youth'll  Oiiiiixinkm. 

HOW  TO  TELL  THE  BIRDS. 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  our  young  ob¬ 
servers  find  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  different  birds  and  in  recognizing  them 
from  even  the  most  careful  descriptions  in  the 
bird  books.  If  only  our  little  feathered  friends 
would  stand  still  or  come  out  into  full  view 
to  be  carefully  studied,  it  would  be  such  a 
help;  but  instead  they  are  always  hopping 
about  from  one  branch  to  another,  more  or  less 
concealed  by  the  foliage,  and  if  we  would  recog¬ 
nize  them  we  must  know  what  are  the  impor¬ 
tant  distinguishing  features  to  look  for,  and 
learn  to  look  quickly. 

In  the  current  number  of  Bird  Lore  we  find 
some  valuable  suggestions  for  a  “Bird  Class 
for  Children,”  in  which  that  well  known 
friend  of  the  birds,  Mabel  Osgood  Wright,  ad¬ 
vises  the  parent  or  teacher  to  borrow  a  few 
mounted  birds  from  some  museum  or  collector 
and  place  them  out  doors  in  as  natural  posi¬ 
tions  and  haunts  as  possible  among  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  have  the  children  learn  to  name 
them  there,  observing  them  near  by  and  from 
a  distance,  thus  developing  a  sense  of  color 
and  proportion  that  will  help  them  in  studying 
the  live  specimens  that  come  before  them  later. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  procure  the  stuffed 
birds,  the  excellent  alternative  is  suggested  of 
sending  to  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society, 
234  Berkeley  street,  Boston,  for  an  “Audubon 
Bird  Chart,”  on  which  are  figured  in  their 
natural  colors  twenty-six  of  our  common  birds, 
and  which  is  accompanied  by  a  pamdhlet  giving 
a  full  description  of  them.  These  birds  can 
be  carefully  cut  out,  pasted  on  cardboard  and 
mounted  on  small  blocks  of  wood  or  arranged 
with  wires,  and  then  be  placed  in  position  out 
of  doors  so  as  to  make  very  good  substitutes 
for  the  mounted  birds. 

These  charts  and  the  accompanying  pamphlet 
can  be  had  for  a  dollar,  and  are  so  helpful  to 
all  bird  students  that  they  are  now  being  in¬ 
troduced  into  many  of  the  New  England 
schools,  and  we  should  advise  any  of  our  young 
travellers  who  do  not  know  all  our  common 
birds  and  wish  to  make  their  acquaintance  to 
procure  one. 


THE  CO.HING  OF  THE  APPLE  TREE.' 

Not  only  the  Indian,  but  many  indigenous 
insects,  birds  and  quadrupeds  welcomed  the 
apple  tree  to  these  shores.  The  tent  cater¬ 


pillar  saddled  her  eggs  on  the  very  first  twig 
that  was  formed,  and  it  has  since  shared  her 
affections  with  the  wild  cherry;  and  the 
canker-worm  also  in  a  measure  abandoned  the 
elm  to  feed  on  it.  As  it  grew  apace  the  blue 
bird,  robin,  cherry  bird,  king  bird  and  many 
more  came  with  haste  and  built  their  nests 
and  warbled  in  its  boughs,  and  so  became 
orchard  birds  and  multiplied  more  than  ever. 
It  was  an  era  in  the  history  of  their  race.  The 
downy  woodpecker  found  such  a  savory  morsel 
under  its  bark  that  he  perforated  it  in  a  ring 
quite  around  the  tree,  before  he  left  it — a  thing 
which  he  had  never  done  before  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  did  not  take  the  partridge  long  to 
find  out  how  sweet  its  buds  were,  and  every 
winter  eve  she  fiew,  and  still  files,  from  the 
wood  to  pluck  them,  much  to  the  farmer’s 
sorrow.  The  rabbit,  too,  was  not  slow  to  learn 
the  taste  of  its  twigs  and  bark ;  and  when  the 
fruit  was  ripe  the  squirrel  half  rolled,  half 
carried  it  to  his  hole ;  and  even  the  musquash 
crept  up  the  bank  from  the  brook  at  evening 
and  greedily  devoured  it,  until  he  had  worn  a 
path  in  the  grass  there ;  and  when  it  was  frozen 
and  thawed,  the  crow  and  the  jay  were  glad  to 
taste  it  occasionally.  The  owl  crept  into  the 
first  apple  tree  that  became  hollow,  and  fairly 
hooted  with  delight,  finding  it  just  the  place 
for  him ;  so,  settling  down  into  it,  he  has  re¬ 
mained  there  ever  since.  — Henry  D.  Thoreau. 

HUFF  AND  THE  SPARROWS. 

The  correspondent  who  sends  ns  this  delight¬ 
ful  story  of  canine  reasoning  vouches  for  its 
truth  and  says  it  is  only  one  of  many  instances 
of  Buff’s  intelligence: 

Dear  Conductor  :  Buff  is  a  little  yellow  bull¬ 
dog  and  a  great  pet  not  alone  of  the  family, 
but  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  This  spring 
the  sparrows  have  been  very  troublesome, 
building  their  nests  all  about  the  house. 

The  other  day  Buff’s  master  found  one  in 
the  comice  above  the  front  porch.  Getting  a 
pole,  he  pulled  it  down.  Two  little  tiny  spar¬ 
rows  were  in  the  nest,  and  when  it  came 
tumbling  to  the  ground  they  were  killed,  so 
he  threw  the  nest  and  birds  down  by  the 
stable.  After  a  while.  Buff  was  sitting  with 
her  master  on  the  porch.  All  at  once  her  little 
ears  came  up  and  she  started  to  her  feet ;  she 
had  thought  of  something.  She  ran  to  the 
stable,  back  she  came  to  the  house,  up  the 
stairs  she  went  and  out  on  the  roof  of  the 
veranda,  back  she  goes  and  again  hurries  up 
the  stairs.  Coming  down,  she  stretches  herself 
contentedly  at  her  master’s  feet 

Imagine  his  surprise  upon  going  up-stairs 
later  to  find  the  two  little  birds  laid  carefully 
on  the  roof,  not  harmed  in  the  least.  F. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  A  BEETLE. 

Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  wonderful 
strength  of  beetles.  Felix  Plateau  has  shown 
that  a  common  beetle  can  draw  five  hundred 
times  its  own  weight,  and  a  stag  beetle  has 
been  known  to  escape  from  under  a  box 
weighted  with  a  book  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  times  greater  in  weight. 


A  BIRD  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

There  is  a  large  bird  found  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  which  has  a  peculiar  way  of  protecting 
not  only  its  little  one,  but  the  mother  bird  as 
well.  The  mother  bird  hatches  out  only  one 
baby  at  a  time,  instead  of  having  a  nestfnl,  as 
most  birds  do.  When  it  is  time  to  lay  the  egg 
the  father  bird  selects  a  hollow  tree,  into 
which  the  mother  bird  goes.  The  father  bird 
then  seals  up  the  opening  of  the  tree  with 
mud,  leaving  only  a  small  hole  through  which 
he  supplies  her  with  food  until  the  young  bird 
is  hatched  and  large  enough  to  care  for  itself. 
The  reason  for  this  strange  sort  of  care,  which 
seems  more  like  imprisonment,  is  that  there  are 
a  great  many  snakes  in  the  forests  of  these 
islands,  which  could  get  into  the  hollow  tree 
and  destroy  both  the  mother  bird  and  her  baby. 
—  Forward. 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 


The  face  of  our  dear  veteran  missionary  from 
Japan,  Mrs.  Hepburn,  always  brings  sunshine 
to  our  hearta  She  tells  us  how  she  began  her 
work  in  1869,  and  of  some  of  their  deprivations 
when  she  and  Dr.  Hepburn  could  not  procure 
milk  or  batter,  and  only  chickens  whose  ances¬ 
tors  had  come  out  of  the  ark ;  and  letters  were 
received  from  home  only  once  a  year. 

Puerto  Rica — The  Home  Mission  Board  has 
commissioned  the  Rev.  M.  E.  Caldwell  of 
Cincinnati,  as  the  first  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  island.  The  work 
is  to  be  opened  in  the  city  of  Mayaguez.  The 
Board  proposes  that  the  Woman’s  Board  also 
commission  two  ladies  as  teachers  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Mission.  “The  call  is  urgent, 
the  opportunity  glorious.  May  the  workers 
and  their  salaries  be  obtained  speedily!’’  An 
earnest  effort  is  being  made  in  the  Woman’s 
Presbyterial  Society  of  Cincinnati  to  have  the 
honor  of  securing  the  first  salary  for  a  teacher. 

Mrs.  Robe  of  the  Nuyaka  School,  Indian 
Territory,  informs  ns  that  Creek  children  must 
remain  in  school  about  one  year  before  they 
understand  sufficient  English  to  commit  to 
memory  Bible  verses.  Last  year’s  work  was 
more  full  of  encouragement  than  that  of  any 
preceding  year. 

“The  king  himself  is  served  by  the, field,’’ 
quotes  Mr.  Robe,  “nor  has  this  been  an  unim¬ 
portant  source  of  supply  to  us,  since  by  it  we 
were  enabled  during  the  past  five  years  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  two  of  our  matrons,  thus  reliev¬ 
ing  the  Board  of  from  three  to  six  hundred 
dollars  for  each  of  these  years.  Not  only  were 
the  crops  a  success  but  abundant  rains  made 
most  excellent  pasture  for  nearly  one  hundred 
head  of  cattle. 

“These  Indian  boys  like  gardening  and 
worked  as  if  they  anticipated  eating  the  fruit 
of  the  seed  they  were  helping  to  cultivate.’’ 

Spiritual  growth  is  reported  of  the  boys : 
“It  is  very  seldom  that  we  are  called  to  cor¬ 
rect  them  for  using  profane  language,  or  for 
doing  any  of  the  little  mean  things  common 
among  boys  where  there  are  so  many  together. 
The  Christian  boys  are  becoming  braver  sol¬ 
diers  every  day.  They  are  as  well  or  better 
acquainted  with  their  Bibles  than  other  boys 
of  their  age.  ’  ’  One  girl  said  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  go  home,  for  they  had  no  church  or 
Sabbath  school  there  and  no  Bible.  The  gift 
of  a  Bible  pleased  her  greatly. 

“Favorable  reports  come  of  our  two  Farm 
School  boys  at  Nortbfield.  One  is  preparing 
to  be  a  missionary,  the  other  a  teacher  in  his 
own  State.  Surely,  ‘Hitherto  hath  the  Lord 
helped  us,’  and  we  may  confidently  trust  him 
for  the  coming  years.  ’  ’  The  children  are  grate  - 
ful  for  what  is  being  done  for  them  and  “an 


appreciative  mother,  after  going  over  the  H  ome. 


** Great  Haste  is  Not 

Always  Good  Speed. ’’ 

M any  people  trust  to  luck  to  pull  them 
through,  and  are  often  disappointed.  Do 
not  dilly-dally  in  matters  of  health.  With 
it  you  can  accomplish  miracles.  With¬ 
out  it  you  are  ''^no  good." 

Impure  Blood— “My  complexion  was  bad. 
Hood^s  t^rsaparilla  has  done  me  much  good  by 
purifyiDK  my  blood.  My  skin  is  now  clear." 
Annie  i).  McCoy,  Watsontown,  Pa. 


Hood  a  cure  ilvor  lti»;  the  pou-lrritHtiiig  and 

only  cath&rtlc  to  take  with  SaraapaiiUu 
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Makes  the  food  more  delicious  and  wholesome 
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said  she  could  not  be  grateful  enough  to  the 
good  people  who  had  done  so  much  for  her 
boys.  She  had  been  praying  for  years  for  just 
such  a  place,  and  now  the  good  Lord  had  given 
it  to  her.  ’  ’ 

One  earnest  pupil  who  is  making  commend¬ 
able  progress  is  confronted  by  a  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  in  addition :  he  is  uncertain  what  to  do 
when  he  has  to  “tote’’  (carry)  a  figure  from 
one  column  to  the  next. 

A  negro  preacher  in  Virginia,  mostly  self- 
educated,  began  to  learn  his  a,  b,  c’s  when  he 
was  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  in  a  primary 
class  of  little  children.  His  acknowledgment 
of  a  Bible  sent  from  the  North  is  well  writ¬ 
ten,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  correctly 
spelled,  and  evinces  piety  and  talent.  He 
writes:  “We  are  invisible  acquaintance,  but 
the  day  may  come  in  which  we  may  see  each 
other.  I  have  received  the  nice,  handsome, 
‘Self-pronouncing-index  Bible;’  I  shall  read 
it  and  love  it  (1)  as  a  gift  from  him  who  gave 
it  to  his  children,  and  (2)  as  a  gift  from  your¬ 
self.  The  life  and  times  of  Martin  Luther 
must  be  just  what  kind  of  a  book  a  young 
minister  needs;  just  the  book  that  I  have  been 
looking  for.  .  .  .  For  more  than  seven  years  I 
have  been  struggling  for  an  education,  but  the 
tide  has  blown  hard  against  me.  But  I  will 
never  stop  until  success  comes.  I  can  see 
plenty  of  room  for  me  at  the  ‘  top.  ’ 

“I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  my  boldness 
in  writing  you.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
your  time  is  precious.  A  doctor — whose  time 
is  more  usefully  spent  than  his?  Who  has 
harder  battles  to  fight  than  he?  Whose  brain, 
nerves  and  mind  are  burdened  as  his?  The 
lawyer,  who  is  mediator  to  client  and  judge, 
has  to  consult  the  doctor;  the  minister,  who 
has  the  care  of  the  souls  of  humanity,  has  to 
consult  the  doctor.  Why,  the  doctor  stands  in 
the  gateway  when  life  dawns  into  time  and 
he  stands  in  the  gateway  when  life  is  ebbing 
out  of  time.  Yes,  he  has  a  hard  battle  to 
fight.  Please  excuse  me,  doctor,  for  detaining 
you.  The  Lord  bless  you.  I  am  fraternally 
your  humble  J.  D.  ’  ’  H.  E.  B. 

THE  SEVEN  FORtIGN  BOVRDS  IN  COUNCIL. 

The  annual  union  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  in  connection  with 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  convened  at  Wesley  Methodist  Church, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  May  22.  The  prompt¬ 
ness  and  executive  ability  of  Mrs.  Forsyth,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  the  Northwest,  and 
presiding  officer  for  the  day,  were  evident, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
meeting.  After  devotional  exercises  conducted 
by  Mrs.  More  of  the  Philadelphia  Board,  and 
Mrs.  Van  Clive  of  the  Board  of  the  Northwest, 
cordial  words  of  welcome  were  given  by  Mrs. 
E.  S.  Williams  of  Minneapolis,  which  were 
fittingly  responded  to  by  Mrs.  Forsyth.  Mrs. 
T.  D.  Wallace  of  Chicago,  who  had  charge  of 
the  music  for  the  day,  then  sang  a  beautiful 
solo,  the  dear  old  hymn,  “In  heavenly  love 
abiding.’’  The  strength  of  the  ties  which  bind 
together  our  Woman’s  Boards  was  exemplified, 
as  representatives  from  each  in  turn  brought 
greetings,  making  us  feel  that  though  our 
fields  of  labor  might  lie  far  apart,  yet  we  were 
all  sisters,  at  home  in  the  house  of  our  Father. 


No  one  might  question  the  need  of  missions 
who  listened  to  Mrs.  Fanny  Corbett  Hays,  as 
she  tested  heathen  and  Christian  religion  by 
the  old-time  test  of  the  Word  of  God.  ‘  ‘  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,’’  and  in 
answer  to  the  burning  needs  revealed,  Mrs. 
Cooper  of  Siam  lifted  our  thoughts  heaven¬ 
ward  in  prayer  for  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and 
“feel  after  God,  if  haply  they  may  find  him.  ’’ 

Turning  from  the  needs  of  the  work  to  the 
best  way  to  meet  those  needs,  Mrs.  McCrea  of 
Indianapolis  made  a  plain  statement  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  well-tried  way  for  insuring  a  steady,  ade¬ 
quate  income  for  missionary  work,  after  which 
the  morning  session  closed  by  singing  “From 
Greenland’s  icy  mountains.’’ 

All  the  visiting  women  were  entertained  at 
luncheon  in  various  hospitable  homes,  and 
gathered  again  in  the  church  to  begin  the 
afternoon  session  After  singing  “All  hail, 
the  power  of  Jesns’  name,’’  followed  by  prayer 
by  Miss  Coleman  of  India.  Mrs  Gilson  of  the 
Philadelphia  Board,  speaking  on  “Knowledge 
is  Power,’’  made  an  earnest  plea  for  the 
systematic  study  of  missions,  and  as  a  means 
thereto,  the  active  circulation  of  our  maga¬ 
zines,  “Woman’s  Work  for  VToman’’  and 
“Over  Sea  and  Land.’’  Her  plea  was  ably 
seconded  by  Mrs.  Greenman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Northwest. 

Onr  hearts  went  out  in  tender  love  to  little 
Mrs.  Peoples  of  Siam  as  she  told  us  of  illness 
and  suffering,  trials  of  body  and  of  soul,  trials 
by  land  and  by  sea,  all  patiently,  nay,  eve)i 
joyfully  endured,  for  the  sake  of  the  people  so 
dependent  on  her  for  the  Word  of  Life. 

The  glad  announcement  of  the  lifting  of  the 
debt  on  the  Freedmen’s  Board  was  met  by 
the  singing  of  thedoxology,  and  prayer  by  Mrs. 
James,  President  of  the  Woman’s  Board  ot 
Home  Missions.  The  collection,  which  was 
then  taken,  was  consecrated  by  prayer  by  Mrs. 
Pratt  of  Chicago. 


I  ot  common  sense  in  the  • 

)  UtstWII  use  of  flour  was  marked  S 

I  by  the  manufacture  of  flour  from  the  entire  • 
i  wheat  berry.  Although  a  principal  article  of  ■ 
I  diet,  in  one  form  or  another,  flour  had  been  S 
i  suffered  to  become  impoverished  for  the  sake  # 
I  of  color.  The  vital,  blood-producing  elements  A 
I  of  wheat  are  found  in  the  darker  parts,  and  ■ 
p  cannot  be  made  white.  ^ 

hijinlDinsFlw 

AFINE  FLOUR  DFTHE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 

j  [  when  baked  is  a  golden  brown,  and  therein  ] 
j  [  lies  the  secret  of  its  health  and  strength-giving  j  [ 
j  [  qualities.  The  strength  of  the  entire  wheat  j 
j  [  berry  is  retained,  the  indigestible  husk  only  ' 
j  [  being  rejected.  _  | 

]  [  If  your  grrx;er  does  not  have  it,  send  us  his  j 
j  I  name  and  your  order — we  will  see  that  you  are  ’ 
[supplied.  Free  Booklet  for  postal.  ] 
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Miss  Rachel  Irwin,  Mrs.  Ewing  and  Miss 
Ooleman  of  India,  Mrs.  Campbell  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  from  Africa,  Mrs.  Wellington  White 
and  Mrs.  Hays  from  China,  Miss  Wheeler  from 
Mexico  with  her  Mexican  pnpil.  Miss  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Mrs.  Melrose  from  Hainan,  Mrs. 
Cooper  and  Mrs.  Peoples  from  Siam,  and  the 
two  candidates.  Miss  Bissell  and  Miss  Moomah, 
each  and  all  had  a  message  for  ns,  to  which 
our  reply  was  made  in  a  tender  prayer  by  Mrs. 
Forsyth. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  a  few  earnest 
and  helpful  words  from  Dr.  Brown,  Secretary 
of  the  Assembly’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
followed  by  the  benediction.  C.  D.  H. 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Most  attractive  is  the  program  for  the  eight 
days’  Conference  for  missionaries  to  be  held 
at  156  Fifth  avenue,  beginning  June  7.  Each 
morning  session  opens  at  9.30  with  a  devotional 
service  led  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Alexander,  Dr. 
Wells  and  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw.  Two  after¬ 
noons  are  given  to  the  personal  inspection  of 
mission  work  under  Mr.  Elsing  of  the  Riving- 
tou  Street  Church,  and  Mr.  Huie  Kin,  the  city 
Chinese  missionary.  Then  there  are  talks  for 
young  men  and  young  women,  a  medical  talk 
by  Dr.  Woolsey,  and  various  helpful  addresses 
by  Mr.  Speer,  Dr.  Woodruff  Halsey,  Dr.  Brown 
and  others.  A  reception  will  be  held  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darwin  James,  and  an¬ 
other  by  the  Woman’s  Board  the  last  afternoon, 
after  the  farewell  service.  We  feel  that  it 
will  be  a  week  of  rare  privilege. 

We  are  permitted  to  quote  from  a  personal 
letter  from  our  Dr.  Mary  Bowman  Irwin  of 
Laos,  to  Mrs.  Woolsey.  It  was  written  in 
March  from  Mnang  Lat,  Muang  Nan,  and  says: 

“Last  Thursday  Mr.  Irwin  and  I  separated 
for  six  days,  he  going  to  Mnang  Nan,  while  I 
came  on  here ;  in  this  way  we’d  be  able  to 
cover  a  good  deal  more  ground  and  vist  many 
more  people.  I  seem  quite  lost  traveling 
alone  and  not  bearing  one  word  of  English 
except  as  I  speak  to  my  horse.  I  have  a  good 
elder  from  the  Nan  Church  and  two  or  three 
of  my  carriers  are  good  Christian  workers,  so 
our  evangelistic  work  is  carrried  on.  We  have 
a  baby  organ  along  and  the  people  never  tire 
of  listening.  I’ve  had  a  hard  cold  most  of 
the  time,  so  it  is  not  often  I  can  sing.  Have 
had  a  great  deal  of  medical  work,  yet  have  had 
to  constantly  turn  away  patients,  no  medicine 
for  their  disease,  for  I  found  them  beyond 
human  help.  You  ask  if  I’ll  practice  after  my 
marriage?  Yes,  just  as  before.  The  mission 
appointed  me  to  the  medical  work  of  Nan  for 
this  year.  .  .  . 

“I  am  domiciled  in  a  rude  temple  with  a 
mud  floor,  have  a  corner  curtained  off  where  I 
am  fairly  comfortable.  I  am  tired  from  a  very 
hard  day’s  travel  yesterday,  mountain  climbing 
for  almost  eight  hours  We  have  crossed  some 
very  high  rugged  mountain  ranges,  up  and  down 
camyons  where  one  could  neither  ride  nor  walk 
with  much  safety  or  ease.  We  have  met  many 
very  cordial  persons  and  many  whose  fear  and 
superstition  kept  them  away.  The  hot  season 
is  coming  on  rapidly.  .  .  . 

“How  one’s  plans  can  fail  I  I  thought  I’d 
get  so  many  letters  written  while  on  this  trip, 
but  have  done  absolutely  nothing.  We  start 
by  dawn,  get  into  camp  usually  after  noon, 
occasionally  earlier.  Then  a  crowd  of  men, 
women  and  children  until  after  dark.  We 
often  remain  in  one  village  over  one  day,  but 
then  we  have  the  crowd  all  day.  We  hope  4o 
get  home  in  a  week  now,  but  only  for  a  few 
days ;  we  must  do  as  much  touring  as  possible 
before  the  rainy  season  begins.  I  am  so  anxious 
to  get  back  for  a  new  stock  of  medicines,  for  I 
hate  to  tell  thote  who  need  help  so  badly  that 
our  medicine  for  their  disease  is  all  gone. 
Sometimes  they  look  so  disappointed.  They 
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come  with  faith.  Few  are  well;  they  have 
stomach  troubles  and  malaria  almost  con¬ 
stantly.  They  eat  such  poorly  cooked  food ; 
raw  pork  is  a  delicacy  with  them.  ’  ’ 

Accounts  of  a  very  pretty  and  interesting 
wedding  at  Tabriz,  Persia,  which  was  a  great 
event  in  the  mission,  have  just  come.  The 
bride  was  Miss  Demuth,  who  has  charge  of 
the  Oirls’  School,  and  the  groom  was  Mr. 
Schermerhorn,  who  went  out  to  Syria  for  in¬ 
dustrial  work  a  short  time  ago.  The  service 
was  in  the  church  and  in  English,  Mr.  Wilson 
officiating,  and  Mr.  Wood,  the  English  consul, 
and  a  number  of  other  Europeans  being  present. 
The  school  girls  sang  an  Armenian  hymn 
while  the  guests  went  forward  to  offer  con¬ 
gratulations,  and  the  dainty  wedding  breakfast 
was  served  in  the  school  for  eighteen  guests. 
Everybody  was  full  of  good  wishes  for  the 
happy  pair  and  it  was  a  delightful  social  event, 
coming  just  after  two  families  had  left  for 
America  and  the  mission  circle  seemed  sadly 
depleted. 

Mrs.  Chatterjee  whose  name  is  identifled 
with  the  Orphanage  at  Hoshyarpore,  India, 
sent  in  this  report  to  Mrs.  Denny: 

“There  are  this  month  only  forty -two  girls, 
three  having  been  married  last  year  and  their 
places  having  not  yet  been  filled.  These  are 
divided  as  usual  into  five  classes.  I  superin 
tend  the  whole  work  and  take  two  classes  in 
Bible  lesson  every  day.  The  boarding  estab¬ 
lishment  is  also  my  care.  I  have  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  Sunday-school  attended  by  all  the  girls 
in  the  Orphanage. 

“Mrs.  Braddock  visited  the  school  this  win¬ 
ter,  being  appointed  by  the  Mission  to  do  so. 
Yon  will  probably  have  seen  her  report  sent  to 
the  Board.  The  school  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  important  and  useful  institutions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  Mission.  The  children  are 
mostly  either  orphans  or  belonging  to  very 
poor  parents.  I  have  always  felt  it  a  privilege 
to  look  after  them  and  train  them  for  Ohris 
tian  life  and  service,  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  find  that  my  efforts,  however  feeble 
and  unworthy,  have  been  blessed  by  God. 

“The  girls  who  have  gone  out  from  the 
Orphanage,  and  they  have  not  been  very  few, 
are  either  working  in  different  Missions  or 
adorning  poor  but  Christian  homes,  exercising 
Christian  influence  there.  Just  at  present  we 
are  having  measles  in  the  school,  half  of  the 
girls  being  laid  up.  It  is  very  difScult  to  keep 
the  healthy  children  out  of  the  way  of  the  sick 
ones,  there  not  being  any  separate  hospital  in 
connection  with  the  school.  I  hope,  however, 
by  God’s  blessing  the  sickness  will  pass  away 
without  any  serious  complications. 


“I  have  written  a  very  short  account  of  my 
work,  but  I  know  it  will  interest  the  ladies  to 
hear  it,  and  I  trust  they  will  give  us  a  share  in 
their  prayers.  ’’ 

Mrs.  Chatterjee’s  daughter.  Miss  Lena  Chat¬ 
terjee,  also  writes: 

“lam  very  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  yon  tha 
both  my  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  school  are 
getting  on  nicely.  There  are  thirty-six  girls 
in  the  Hindoo  and  forty-five  in  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  school.  Both  the  schools  are  held  in  the 
same  room,  but  we  have  a  curtain  dividing  the 
two,  as  the  Hindoo  children  object  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  Mohammedan.  The  children 
are  taught  in  the  Hindi  and  Urdu  languages  and 
go  through  the  course  appointed  by  Govern¬ 
ment  for  primary  schools  in  secular  subjects  ; 
besides  this  the  Bible  is  regularly  taught  by 
me.  The  older  pupils  read  Bible  stories  in 
Bible  words  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
and  those  who  are  yet  unable  to  rpa»t  for  them¬ 
selves  learn  by  heart  a  portion  of  the  Scripture 
daily.  Though  these  girls  are  not  very  old, 
they  take  a  very  intelligent  interest  in  their 
Scripture  lesson  and  some  of  them  are  deeply 
impressed  with  the  life  and  teachings  of  our 
Lord  and  I  hope  the  lessons  that  they  learn 
now  will  not  be  forgotten,  but  will  bear  fruit 
in  later  life.  The  girls  are  very  fond  of  buying 
Christian  books  and  tracts  and  reading  them 
when  the  colporteur  comes  round  to  sell  his 
books.  Besides  teaching  the  children  I  have 
constant  opportunity  of  speaking  to  their  moth¬ 
ers  about  Christ  and  his  teachings.  Many  of 
them  visit  me  in  the  school  soon  after  the 
school  is  over  and  some  come  to  our  house. 
Lady  Young,  the  wife  of  our  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor,  visited  these  schools  this  winter  and 
was  much  pleased  with  the  children,  and  on 
her  return  to  Lahore  sent  a  box  of  presents  for 
them,  which  were  distributed  last  Saturday.” 

S.  R.  D. 


The  Woman’s  National  Sabbath  Alliance,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  success  of  its  prize  essay, 
“The  Sabbath  a  Delight,”  offers  |25  for  the 
best  short  paper  on  the  lasting  influence  of  the 
religious  training  received  in  the  school-room. 
A  personal  experience  preferred. 

The  manuscripts  should  be  sent  to  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  National  Sabbath  Alliance  on  or  before 
November  1,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer,  in  a  sealed  envelope,  bearing  the  motto 
of  the  paper.  The  winning  manuscript  will 
become  the  property  of  the  Woman’s  National 
Sabbath  Alliance ;  those  not  accepted  will  not 
be  returned,  but  may  be  called  for  at  the  office. 
Room  711,  No.  156  Filth  avenue.  New  York 
City. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Bridges. 

The  recent  General  Assembly  of  the  Son  them 
Presbyterian  Chnrch  which  met  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  was  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  many 
of  the  old  men  who  have  hitherto  directed  the 
legislation  of  the  Chnrch.  Many  of  them  have 
joined  the  General  Assembly  and  Chnrch  of 
the  first  bom,  while  others  have  been  replaced 
by  younger  men.  The  Moderator  chosen,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cannon  of  St.  Lonis,  was  graduated 
from  the  Seminary  in  1873,  and  is  therefore 
still  among  the  younger  men  of  the  Church. 

A  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  facts  presented  in 
the  annual  reports  may  enable  your  readers  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  work  being  done  by  this, 
the  youngest  member  of  the  great  Presbj-terian 
family  of  churches.  In  the  Foreign  Mission 
work  we  have  raised  and  expended  the  sum  of 
|il45, 236. 50,  a  decrease  of  fl,053.31  from  last 
year,  yet  we  close  the  year  free  of  debt.  This, 
of  course,  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  work ; 
but  the  sentiment  in  the  Church  is  against 
debt.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-four  members 
have  been  added  to  our  Mission  churches  on 
profession,  while  the  number  of  applicants  and 
inquirers  is  larger  than  ever  before.  Four  new 
workers  have  been  sent  out,  three  have  retired 
from  the  field,  owing  to  providential  causes, 
and  six  men  and  eight  women  are  now  under 
appointment  to  go,  as  soon  as  the  funds  will 
permit. 

The  children  have  pledged  money  enough  to 
send  a  missionary  to  Cnba,  who  will  be  sent 
as  soon  as  found.  Years  ago  the  children 
raised  a  sum  of  money  now  amounting  to  $10,- 
393,  with  which  to  buy  a  boat  for  use  on  the 
Congo  River,  and  Dr.  Snyder  of  the  African 
Mission  is  now  in  London  to  purchase  a  suita 
ble  boat.  i 

Our  Home  Mission  work  presents  some 
phases  of  encouragement.  The  sum  of  $31,- 
996.64  was  raised  last  year  without  legacies, 
and  by  it  124  ministers  and  teachers  are  sup¬ 
ported.  For  the  Invalid  Fund  the  chnrch 
raised  $14,384.13,  an  increase  over  last  year. 
We  have  215  candidates  for  the  ministry,  for 
whom  we  raised  $16,808.96;  and  for  our  Publi¬ 
cation  work  we  spent  $12,408.28. 

The  colored  work  is  slowly  growing.  The 
Rev.  O.  B.  Wilson,  a  white  minister,  has  been 
among  the  colored  people  and  organized  Sab 
bath-schools,  while  the  Stillman  Institute  at 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  the  Ferguson- Williams 
School  in  South  Carolina  are  educating  colored 
men  and  children. 

We  have  179  theological  students,  with  four 
Seminaries  and  four  strong  faculties.  Among 
the  changes  in  the  Book  of  Order  authorized 
by  the  Assembly,  one  deals  with  the  ruling 
elder,  who  henceforth  may  deliver  a  charge  to 
the  people  in  the  installation  of  a  pastor.  An¬ 
other  changes  the  preposition  “into”  in  the 
baptismal  formula,  to  “in,”  making  it  read 
“baptize  in,”  instead  of  “baptize  into,”  as  at 
present. 

Among  the  decisions  of  the  Assembly  we  note 
the  fact  that  Synods  can  unite  and  divide  Pres¬ 
byteries  with  power  unlimited  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  ;  that  there  is  no  Scripture  warrant  for 
Christmas  or  Easter;  that  alternates  can  take 
the  place  of  principals,  and  vice  versa,  even 
after  the  court  has  been  constituted,  and  one 
or  the  other  party  has  taken  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The  Southern  Church  has  several  hymn- 
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books  endorsed  by  the  Assembly.  Yet  last  year 
the  Assembly  appointed  a  Committee  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  new  one  to  be  adopted  by  the  Chnrch. 
This  year  one  Presbytery  requested  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  Committee,  but  the  Assembly 
declined  to  accede. 

Owing  to  the  reported  increase  of  worldly 
amusements  in  our  churches  a  pastoral  letter 
will  be  prepared  on  the  evils  of  dancing,  card 
playing,  theatre-going  and  all  forms  of  ungod¬ 
liness— a  very  harmless  treatment  of  a  serious 
matter. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  acted 
upon  was  the  Church  and  Christian  Education. 
It  was  recommended  by  the  .Assembly  that  each 
Court,  from  the  Assembly  down  to  the  Church 
Session,  should  have  a  regular  Committee  for 
this  purpose,  in  order  to  e.xcite  interest  in  this 
subject.  Ministers  are  to  urge  education  upon 
the  people,  and  Synods,  Presbyteries  and  Ses¬ 
sions  are  to  provide,  when  possible,  schools, 
primary  and  intermediate,  with  the  Bible  as  a 
text-book. 

The  Synod  of  North  Carolina  has  the  plan  in 
operation,  and  is  providing  within  the  bounds 
of  its  Presbyteries  schools  where  the  best  of 
education  can  be  obtained  at  the  lowest  possi¬ 
ble  rate. 

The  colored  brother  came  before  the  Assem¬ 
bly  on  three  occasions,  in  each  of  which  the 
Assembly  showed  the  genuine  interest  in  him 
that  the  better  class  of  people  South  all  feel. 

The  Independent  Colored  Synod  sent  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Assembly,  who  was  warmly  re¬ 
ceived  and  welcomed  to  the  floor  as  a  corre¬ 
sponding  member. 

The  Committee  on  Colored  Evangelization 
stated  that  crime  was  on  the  increase  among 
the  negro  population,  and  when  the  point  was 
raised  that  in  the  present  inflammable  state  of 
the  negro  mind  such  a  statement  was  ill- 
advised,  the  Chairman,  Dr.  R.  F.  Campbell, 
who  has  studied  the  subject  thoroughly,  stated 
that  he  had  found  out  as  the  result  of  his  in¬ 
vestigations  that  three-fourths  of  the  crime  in 
the  South  is  committed  by  negroes,  and  that 
its  increase  among  the  younger  negroes  is 
alarming.  Finally,  as  if  to  round  off  its  action 
on  the  colored  question  and  to  show  its  deep 
interest  in  the  negro  as  a  man  and  brother, 
the  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  denouncing 
lynching,  and  calling  upon  “its  ministers  in 
all  Scriptural  ways  to  do  their  utmost  toward 
cultivating  and  maintaining  that  order  and 
reverence  for  authority  which  are  enjoined  by 
the  Word  of  God.  ” 

The  Assembly  did  nothing  revolutionary,  but 
with  the  exception  of  its  action  on  Church 
and  Christian  Education,  it  pursued  its  quiet 
way,  as  all  good  Assemblies  do.  Looking  over 
its  proceedings  we  find  our  Church  united; 
quietly  preaching  a  pure  Gospel ;  carrying  the 
glad  news  to  the  heathen,  and  free  from  even 
charges  of  heresy.  Its  growth  is  steady  and 
its  influence  is  increasing.  May  the  Master  of 
Assemblies  long  let  his  blessing  rest  upon  her ! 

CINCINNATI. 

Rev.  R.  F.  Souter. 

That  Cincinnati  stands  at  the  gateway  of  the 
South  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  interest 
she  has  always  taken  in  the  reunion  of  the 
Southern  and  Northern  bodies.  So  to  ns  one 
of  the  most  interesting  actions  taken  at  the 
spring  meeting  of  Presbytery  was  that  which 
had  this  subject  for  its  theme.  The  feeling  in 
favor  of  such  reunion  was  very  hearty  and 
unanimous,  and  our  delegates  can  be  counted 
on  to  favor  any  feasible  plan  of  fusion.  The 
Peoria  plan  was  also  very  cordially  received, 
and  the  long  pent  up  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  plan  is  being  freely  expressed. 

Two  of  our  most  loved  and  honored  pastors 
resigned  at  this  meeting.  Dr.  Walker  closes 
a  long  and  fruitful  pastorate  at  College  Hill 
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and  goes  to  (talveston;  and  Dr  Mussey,  to  our 
universal  regret,  retires  from  the  active  minis¬ 
try  and  will  henceforth  make  his  home  at 
Denver. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  event  in  our 
chnrch  life  was  the  mass  meeting  called  in  the 
interest  of  Home  Missions  on  April  26.  The 
Second  Chnrch  was  well  filled  with  a  finely 
representative  Presbyterian  congregation.  The 
Hon.  E.  R.  Monfort  presided,  and  stirring 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Lee,  Governor 
Mount  of  Indiana,  and  Dr.  Goss.  It  was  un¬ 
fortunate  for  the  greatest  success  of  the  en¬ 
deavor  that  the  largest  church  in  the  Presbytery 
did  not  share  in  the  meeting,  and  the  first 
announcement  of  the  amount  collected  was  dis¬ 
appointing.  Mr.  Alexander  McDonald,  Mr.  D. 
B.  Gamble  and  Mr.  Samuel  Pagne,  however, 
more  than  made  up  what  was  lacking  in  our 
city’s  quota,  and  over  two  thousand  dollars 
was  forwarded  to  the  Board.  It  is  felt  that 
there  are  immense  possibilities  in  such  mass 
meetings,  and  it  is  planned  that  such  an  event 
shall  be  a  yearly  feature  in  our  church  life. 
Dr.  Goss  deserves  the  heartiest  congratulations 
for  the  success  of  this  meeting. 

Lane  Seminary  has  just  had  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  commencement  she  has  enjoyed  for  a 
good  many  years.  The  number  of  Presby- 
terially  appointed  examiners  in  attendance  was 
very  large,  and  her  friends  and  alumni  came 
flying  back  like  doves  to  their  windows.  The 
graduating  class  numbered  nine.  The  address 
of  Dr.  Henry  Goodwin  Smith  in  behalf  of  the 
Faculty  was  exceedingly  thoughtful  and  in¬ 
spiring.  Old  Lane  has  in  a  sense  become 
young  Lane  in  its  devoted  and  increasingly 
successful  faculty.  We  thank  New  York  for 
the  sons  of  Henry  B.  Smith  and  Philip  Schaff 
—sons  who  are  also  centers  of  power  and  influ¬ 
ence. 


The  Presbyterian  Church  at  Roselle,  outlying 
from  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  had  two  settled  pas- 
tors- the  first  the  Rev.  Prof.  Charles  A. 
Briggs,  and  following  him  for  now  twenty  five 
years,  the  Rev.  Dr.  I.  Alstyne  Blanvelt.  The 
patriarch  of  the  chnrch  is  Col.  Aaron  D.  Hope, 
a  beloved  and  indefatigable  elder  during  the 
whole  history  of  the  Church.  As  will  be  seen 
by  a  communication  elsewhere,  they  have 
treated  their  pastor.  Dr.  Blanvelt,  and  wife, 
very  handsomely,  and  the  memory  and  good 
work  of  their  first  pastor  yet  abides. 
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CHL’RCH  MUSIC. 

We  have  received  several  letters  from  inter¬ 
ested  friends,  some  of  which  will  have  a  place 
in  this  column  in  the  future. 

Under  the  title  of  “Unsung  Songs”  one 
writer  suggests  that  when  at  prayer-meeting 
or  on  other  occasions  that  the  congregation 
may  be  small  and  no  regular  leader  or  choir 
in  charge  of  the  music,  might  it  not  be  a  wise 
idea  to  have  the  fine  hymns  read  in  a  perfect 
way  by  the  leader  or  minister  rather  than  sing 
them  very  imperfectly;  and  that  no  music  is 
preferable  to  very  poor  music,  while  the  value 
and  meaning  of  the  finely  written  hymn  would 
lose  nothing,  rather  gain,  by  being  read  intelli¬ 
gently. 

We  cannot  entirely  agree  with  this  view. 
Music  is  so  essential  a  part  of  Christian  wor¬ 
ship  that  the  mere  reading  of  the  words  would 
not  make  up  for  the  spiritual  need  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  praise  and  song. 

We  would  suggest,  where  it  is  possible,  that 
there  bo  an  informal  choir  to  lead  the  singing 
of  simple  and  familiar  hymns  in  which  there 
would  be  no  notes  too  high  nor  too  low  for  the 
average  voice. 

If  the  choir  is  not  practicable  the  same  rule 
would  hold  for  the  selection  of  familiar  tunes. 

From  a  practical  printer  we  have  received 
the  following  ideas,  that. 

The  solo  to  be  desirable  must  be  rendered 
with  perfect  articulation  of  every  word,  and 
have  the  accompaniment  on  the  organ  subdued 
to  the  slightest  touch. 

Even  in  accompanying  choir  the  organ  is 
generally  much  too  loud.  The  human  voice  is 
finer  than  any  instrument. 

The  wisdom  of  buying  cheap  editions  of  the 
hymnal,  containing  the  words  only,  for  every 
pew,  is  obvious,  so  the  congregation  can  all  join 
in  the  singing. 

At  the  second  public  service  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists  Dr.  Cuthbert  Hall  gave  an 
address  on  the  theme,  “Worship  as  a  Message 
to  the  Heart  of  Man.  ” 

As  the  address  was  made  to  choirmasters 
and  organists  a  few  paragraphs  may  be  sug¬ 
gestive  here  to  remind  ns  of  the  true  meaning 
of  music  in  worship; 

“But  there  is  also  another  point  of  view  from 
which  to  think  of  worship.  We  may  think  of 
it  as  a  mesmge  to  the  heart  of  man.  As  such, 
especially,  we  think  of  it  to-night.  But  what 
messages  have  ever  come  to  very  many  of  us 
more  moving,  more  subduing,  more  audibly 
divine  than  those  which  God  has  sometimes 
been  pleased  to  convey  to  our  hearts  through 
high  and  pure  Christian  worship?  How  many 
of  us,  at  times  well  within  our  remembrance 
to-night,  have  been,  like  the  child  Samuel 
within  the  Temple  of  God,  called  by  our  name 
in  the  act  and  office  of  worship  and  visited 
with  a  message  that  sought  out  and  searched 
our  deepest  life ;  a  message  that  was  indeed 
translated  to  us  by  the  tones  of  human  voices 
and  illuminated  by  the  solemn  light  of  an 
earthly  sanctuary,  yet  in  its  origin  and  in  its 
essence  most  evidently  from  God! 

*  ‘  A  message  to  the  heart  of  man !  Such  has 
Christian  worship  been  times  without  number 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  race.  Such 
must  it  continue  to  be,  unto  countless  lives,  in 
countless  churches,  so  long  as  it  continues  a 
spiritual  office,  wrought  out  with  care  and 
administered  with  reverence  by  those  to  whom 
its  direction  is  committed.  Let  the  service  of 


More  light  from  your  lamp, 
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almost  no  chimney  expense, 
no  breaking.  Use  the  chim¬ 
ney  we  make  for  it  Index. 

Writ*  Macbatb  Pitubuisb  Pik 


the~chnrch*be'‘secnlarized ;  let  it  be  dominated 
by  a"pime-8erving,j^ mercenary  spirit  ;j^leit][U 
become  an  exhibition  of  unchastened  pride,  a 
straggle  of  artistic  competition ;  or  let  it,  on 
the  other  hand,  descend  to  a  slovenly  routine, 
put  through  in  careless  haste  by  those  who 
know  not  what  they  do;  let  them  that  are  set 
to  direct  the  service  of  God’s  house  relapse 
into  the  familiarity  which  breeds  contempt,  or 
into  the  neglect  of  co-operation  which  breeds 
confusion,  and  the  message  of  worship  to  the 
heart  of  man  may  be  turned  aside,  scattered, 
lost. 

“And  need  I  remind  you,  as  I  close,  my 
brothers  of  the  Guild  of  Organists,  why  I, 
your  brother  and  companion  in  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  Christ,  have  chosen  for  the  theme  of  this 
address  ‘Worship  as  a  Message  to  the  Heart  of 
Man’  ?  It  is  because  I  feel  so  intensely  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  our  fellow-men,  as  well  as  to  our 
Divine  Master,  which  is  laid  on  us  who  are 
set  as  ministers,  choirmasters,  organists  and 
choirs  to  share  this  most  lofty  calling — the 
administration  of  the  public  worship  of  God’s 
house. 

“We  are  debtors  to  our  fellow-men  in  this 
matter,  to  give  them  the  best  within  our 
power  to  give,  so  that  the  messages  which 
pass  into  the  human  heart  through  the  infiu- 
ences  of  worship  may  not  be  robbed  of  their 
meaning  nor  shorn  of  their  strength  through 
our  sloth  or  carelessness  or  unspiritual  think¬ 
ing.  All  human  lives  have  the  right  to  ask  of 
us  worship  maintained  sacredly  and  continu¬ 
ously  at  the  highest  possible  level.  Less  than 
this  is  trifling  with  our  trust.  There  is  no 
place  for  carelessness,  no  place  for  worldly 
rivalry,  no  place  for  self-display  in  the  service 
of  the  holy  house.  We  are  there  as  stewards 
of  the  heavenly  mysteries,  to  administer  them 
continually  in  all  strength  and  fidelity  and 
precision  and  love  and  honor,  as  men  and 
women  who  shall  one  day  give  account  of  their 
stewardship.  Ministers  and  choirs— our  min¬ 
istry  is  one.  We  are  not  divided.  We  cannot 
work  apart  and  yet  fulfill  our  ministry.  We 
are  fellow-stewards  of  the  awful  and  transcend¬ 
ent  mysteries  of  man’s  worship  of  Go<l  and  of 
God’s  message  to  the  heart  of  man.  How  in¬ 
comparably  noble  and  inspiring  is  our  duty,  if 
we  comprehend  it  in  its  meaning  and  if  we 
co-operate  in  its  discharge!  How  incompara¬ 
bly  rich  is  our  reward  if  we  shall  ever  know 
that  by  the  fidelity  of  our  administration  in 
the  calling  wherewith  we  are  called,  we 
wrought  together  to  transmit  even  one  message 
from  the  heart  of  God  to  the  heart  of  a  brother 
man !” 

HEALTH  NOTES. 

The  question  of  food  adulteration  has  lately 
become  so  prominent  that  the  Legislatures  of 
several  States  have  taken  steps  to  prevent  it. 
There  is  one  adulteration  that  the  busy  house¬ 
wife  may  detect  for  herself,  and  that  is  the 
adulteration  of  baking  powder.  A  pure  cream 
of  tartar  baking  powder  ought  to  cost  from 
forty  to  fifty  cents  a  pound,  and  any  powder 
sold  for  less  than  that  is  almost  sure  to  con¬ 
tain  alum.  One  who  is  suffering  from  malaria, 
general  disinclination  to  work,  and  depression, 
if  he  be  accustomed  to  foods  made  with  baking 
powder,  should  be  sure  of  the  quality  of  that 
powder,  as  the  alum  adulteration  produces  just 
those  symptoms.  Several  cases  of  malaria  have 
been  found  to  be  due  to  alum  in  baking  powders. 

Dr.  Spratling  in  a  lecture  before  the  County 
Medical  Society  stated,  in  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion,  that  he  knew  of  nothing  new  in  the  drug 
treatment  of  epilepsy.  While  abroad  he  had 
asked  the  eminent  men  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris 
and  London,  and  they  all  regretted  that  no  im¬ 
provement  in  the  drug  treatment  had  been 
made.  But  the  doctor  showed  how  wonder¬ 
fully  the  patients  at  the  Craig  Colony  for  epi¬ 


leptics  had  improved  under  the  treatment  in 
vogue  at  that  institution.  Regular  sleep,  regu¬ 
lar  diet,  regular  work  out-of-doors  in  the 
sunshine,  have  done  and  are  doing  more  to 
cure  those  poor  unfortunates  than  any  amount 
of  drugs,  however  skillfully  combined.  One 
man  was  brought  in  who  had  over  one  hundred 
fits  a  day.  In  three  months  he  had  only  two 
or  three  in  the  month  and  in  six  months  he 
was  discharged  cured,  and  has  remained  so  for 
a  year  or  two.  Some  epileptics  are  incurable, 
but  even  they  are  improved  by  the  systematic 
diet,  sleep  and  work  that  obtains  at  this  in¬ 
stitution.  All  of  the  work  of  the  Colony, 
gardening,  housework,  cooking,  mat  making, 
tailoring,  house-building,  is  done  by  epilep¬ 
tics  under  the  guidance  of  competent  overseers, 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  even  the  worst 
case  does  not  amount  to  one  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  _  _ 

The  Clara  de  Hirsh  Home  for  Working  Girls 
was  formally  opened  on  May  22  in  this  city. 
A  year  ago  the  Baroness  de  Hirsh  suggested  to 
Mr.  Oscar  Straus,  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Turkey,  the  plan  of  a  home  for  immigrant 
girls  who  were  unable  to  Ftcure  employment 
at  once;  later  she  intrusted  Mr.  Straus  with 
an  endowment  fund  of  $200,000  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  work  of  construction  began, 
while  a  number  of  women  who  volunteered  to 
take  charge  of  the  work  established  a  temporary 
home  at  208  Second  avenue.  The  new  building 
cost  $100, 000.  The  original  plan  was  to  have 
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the  home  one  for  immigrant  girls  only,  but 
later  Baroness  de  Hirsh  decided  to  admit  re¬ 
spectable  working  girls  and  women,  either 
residents  or  immigrants,  who  are  dependent  on 
their  own  exertions  for  a  livelihood.  With 
this  end  in  view,  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  give  the  inmates  a  thorough  training 
in  domestic  service,  including  cooking  and 
sewing,  to  enable  them  to  find  places  in  fami¬ 
lies  instead  of  going  into  factories  and  sweat¬ 
shops.  Instruction  in  millinery,  typewriting 
and  stenography  will  also  be  given.  A  worker 
who  does  not  earn  more  than  $6  a  week  can 
board  at  the  home  and  have  all  its  privileges 
for  $3  a  week,  while  those  who  are  unable  to 
pay  can  live  there  free  of  charge.  The  resi¬ 
dents  will  have  at  their  disposal  a  large  library, 
parlors,  music  and  club-rooms,  besides  recita¬ 
tion-rooms  and  rooms  where  they  will  receive 
instruction  in  manual  training.  The  home  can 
accommodate  a  hundred  girls.  The  Managers 
have  lately  been  informed  that  an  additional 
gift  of  $600,000  has  been  left  to  the  institution, 
which  added  to  the  remainder  of  the  original 
fund  is  to  be  used  to  maintain  the  home. 


THE  ATLANTA  UN1VEK.S1TY  CONFERENCE. 

R.  C.  Bedford. 

The  Tuskegee  Conference  has  to  do  with  the 
masses  of  people  in  the  country,  the  people  who 
are  too  old  to  go  to  school  and  who  are  strug¬ 
gling,  at  the  bottom,  for  a  mere  existence. 
Through  the  annual  Conference,  held  at  Tuske¬ 
gee,  and  the  local  Conferences  now  held  in 
every  Southern  State,  it  reaches  millions  every 
year  and  is  reaching  them  all  the  while,  for 
many  of  these  Conferences  are  held  monthly 
through  the  year. 

The  Atlanta  Conference  consists  of  only  a 
few  of  the  most  advanced  and  thoughtful  of 
the  race.  It  tries  to  make  a  scientific  study  of 
the  people,  while  Tuskegee  tries  to  wake  up  the 
people  and  put  a  ray  of  hope  where  all  before 
was  darkness.  At  Atlanta  facts  and  figures 
are  sought,  and  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  get 
exact  information.  The  first  Conference  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  negro  mortality.  The 
second  studied  one  thousand  negro  homes, 
in  eighteen  different  cities.  Last  year  ‘  ‘  Efforts 
of  the  Negroes  toward  their  own  Improve¬ 
ment”  were  studied.  Various  kinds  of  benevo¬ 
lent  work  were  reported,  from  236  different 
institutions.  Among  them  were  several  co¬ 
operative  enterprises,  four  banks,  four  build¬ 
ing  associations,  two  stores  and  a  mill. 

This  year  it  is  the  ‘‘Negro  in  Business.” 
President  Bumstead  said  in  his  address  of  wel¬ 
come:  ‘‘We  wish  to  learn  how  many  of  the 
race  are  supporting  themselves  by  business  and 
how  much  capital  they  possess.  If  we  can 
encourage  others  to  enter  business  it  will  be  a 
great  help.  To  be  able  to  do  only  one  thing 
is  a  sign  of  weakness.  While  this  is  true  of 
the  negro  he  must  remain  a  dependent  race. 
Any  movement  which  opens  up  new  avenues 
to  him  must  be  hailed  as  a  blessing.  ”  Gov¬ 
ernor  Candler  followed  Mr.  Bumstead.  His 
address  was  earnest,  plain  and  in  excellent 
spirit.  It  was  listened  to  with  great  pleasure. 
He  said,  in  part:  ‘‘There  have  been  too  few 
avenues  in  the  South  open  to  the  white  race, 
and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  colored  race. 
Those  who  regard  politics  as  the  chief  end  of 


Beware  of  Ointments  fur  Catarrh  that  contain 
Mercury, 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell  and 
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life  are  always  unsafe.  I  am  glad  the  time 
has  come  when  we  can  open  up  other  avenues. 
It  is  apparent  that  we  have  had  trouble  enough 
of  late.  In  all  of  my  sixty-four  year.s  before 
I  have  had  no  such  trouble.  It  is  the  ignorance 
of  white  men  and  colored  men  that  caused  the 
trouble  which  made  me  blush  for  shame.  The 
education  which  is  provided  throughout  tliis 
republic  is  deficient  in  morals.  I  believe  in 
education.  It  is  the  only  thing  which  can 
make  citizens  worthy  of  the  great  country  in 
which  we  live.  I  represent  90  per  cent,  of  my 
race  in  this  State.  The  only  consoling  fea¬ 
ture  is  that  those  who  have  engaged  in  these 
things  are  a  very  small  proportion  of  both  races. 
A  inaii  who  would  denounce  all  the  colored 
people  for  the  acts  of  a  few  is  unjust.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  colored  people  of  Georgia  desire 
to  be  as  law  abiding  as  I  do.  Draw  a  line — 
not  a  color  line,  we  don't  want  any  color  line 
— between  virtue  and  vice.  We  may  pull  them 
over  to  our  side,  if  we  can,  but  not  let  them 
pull  us  over  to  their  side.  It  has  taken  my 
race  six  hundred  years  to  get  where  we  are.  I 
should  not  expect  that  in  thirty-four  years  you 
would  accomplish  what  it  has  taken  ns  six 
hundred  years  to  do.  The  blacks  are  as  God¬ 
fearing  and  God-loving  as  my  race.  ’  ’ 

P*rofes8or  Hope  of  the  Atlanta  Baptist  College 
spoke  of  the  weakness  of  the  race  in  that  all 
are  on  the  market  for  hire.  He  feels  that  the 
negro  will  lose  his  hold  on  all  forms  of  busi¬ 
ness  except  as  the  leaders  get  capital  and  keep 
their  people  at  work.  He  claimed  that  not 
only  competent  but  incompetent  white  men 
were  taking  the  places  of  colored  men  in  every 
walk  of  life,  and  predicted  it  would  not  be  ten 
years  before  the  white  girl  would  take  the 
place  of  the  colored  girl  in  rolling  the  baby 
cab,  and  the  colored  girl  would  be  without 
work  except  as  she  was  hired  by  members  of 
her  own  race. 

W.  O.  Muri)hy,  an  Atlanta  graduate  and 
prominent  grocery  man  in  the  city,  said  there 
were  six  hundred  grocery  men  in  Atlanta,  of 
whom  forty -nine  were  colored.  There  are 
forty  thousand  colored  people  in  Atlanta,  or 
about  eight  thousand  families.  Allowing  each 
family  $3.00  per  week  for  groceries,  that  would 
make  $24,000  or  $5  00  per  week  for  each  colored 
grocery  man.  He  hoped  colored  men  would 
see  the  force  of  his  remarks  and  that  one  re.sult 
of  the  Conference  would  be  the  strengthening 
of  colored  business  men. 

Professor  Du  Boisof  the  University  has  been 
at  work  for  a  year  with  much  help,  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  Conference.  Letters  have  been 
sent  all  over  the  country  seeking  accurate  in¬ 
formation  from  colored  businessmen.  Reports 
have  been  received  from  about  two  thousand, 
covering  all  the  Southern  and  several  Northern 
States.  The  1,624  business  men'whose  reports 
have  been  tabulated  represent  a  capital  of 
$5,416,329.  In  twenty  cities  tabulated,  fifteen 
of  them  in  the  South,  the  capital  represented 
$2,281,630.  These  cities  are  in  fourteen  States. 
New  York  City  stands  first,  with  $393,000; 
Richmond,  Va.,  second,  with  $303, 000 ;  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  third,  with  $212,000;  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark.,  fourth,  with  $210,000.  Statistics  show 


,  that  while  the  capital  in  some  Northern  cities 
I  is  large,  the  business  is  petty  and  has  not  that 
I  promise  of  growth  which  is  offered  at  the 
^  South.  All  kinds  of  mercantile  pursuits  are 
open  to  negroes  at  the  South,  and  in  many 
places  they  are  in  a  largo  majority,  thus  giving 
to  the  business  man  a  large  constituency.  One 
of  the  results  of  this  Conference,  it  is  hoped, 
may  be  to  lead  enterprising  negroes  at  the 
North  with  capital  and  experience  to  leave 
j  their  small  opportunities  there  for  the  larger 
ones  at  the  South,  even  as  white  men  are 
transferring  energy  and  capital  to  the  South. 
These  statistics  do  not  include  those  of  pro¬ 
fessional  men  or  of  artisans  such  as  blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights,  etc.  whofee  capital  is  largely  in 
their  skill. 

Reports  were  received  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  newspapers,  two  of  them  dailies.  Dr. 
Lynkof  Jackson,  Tenn.,  a  physician  and  practi¬ 
cal  printer,  told  of  an  effort  he  is  making  to 
build  up  a  negro  publishing  house.  He  feels 
that  there  is  great  power  in  the  press  and  that 
the^  negro  needs  it  as  well  as  other  races.  He 
is  trying  to  encourage  colored  authors  by  pay¬ 
ing  for  their  productions  and  publishing  and 
selling  their  books.  He  employs  ten  colored 
lieople  in  his  office.  He  does  all  his  stereo¬ 
typing  and  engraving.  Last  year  he  had  five 
hundred  colored  agents  in  the  field  and  this 
year  will  have  more. 

C.  H.  Fearin  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  told  a 
most  interesting  story  of  the  organization  in 
1897  of  the  ‘‘Chattanooga  Stove  and  Hollow 
Ware  Company,”  with  $5,000  capital.  They 
manufacture  cook  stoves,  two  kinds  of  heaters, 

1  hollow  ware  of  all  kinds,  and  novelties,  espe- 
j  cially  iron  toys  for  children.  They  employ 
j  fifteen  men  and  have  orders  to  last  them  for  a 
I  year. 

I  At  the  last  session  of  the  Conference  a  series 
j  of  resolutions  was  adopted.  The  following  is 
a  brief  summary:  ‘‘More  negroes  ought  to 
j  enter  business.  The  growth  of  a  class  of  mer- 
I  chants  in  the  race  would  be  a  far  sighted  meas- 
^  nre  of  self-defense  and  make  for  wealth  and 
j  mutual  CO  operation.  We  need  the  best  young 
j  men  and  wo.men  for  this  work  the  race  affords. 
Negroes  going  into  business  should  remember 
that  customers  demand  courtesy,  honesty  and 
^  careful  methods.  The  masses  must  learn  to 
patronize  our  business  men,  even  at  some  slight 
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disadvantage.  Ten  millions  of  people  who  join 
in  intelligently  helping  each  other  cannot  be 
long  ignored  or  ill-treated.  The  1,624  business 
men  who  reported  to  this  Conference  are  to  be 
congratulated.  They  are  pioneers  in  a  worthy 
enterprise  and  many  of  them  have  had  good 
success.  We  need  continued  agitation  in  the 
schools,  churches,  newspapers  and  among  the 
people  in  general,  of  the  necessity  of  business 
careers  for  our  young  people.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  encourage  habits  of  thrift 
and  economy,  that  we  may  acquire  capital.  In 
every  town  a  negro  business  men’s  leagne 
should  be  organized  at  once,  and  as  soon  as 
possible.  State  and  national  organizations 
effected. 

All  seemed  in  good  spirits  and  very  hopeful. 
Atlanta  University  is  doing  the  whole  country 
a  great  service  by  these  Conferences  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  one  just  closed. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  31. 

The  Camera  Club. 

Lucile  Wand. 

Why  not  make  your  camera  a  source  of  in¬ 
come  instead  of  an  expensive  luxury?  As  a 
pastime  the  camera  habit  is  an  expensive  one, 
the  first  cost  of  the  camera,  the  outfit,  the  con¬ 
tinual  renewing  of  plates,  films,  paper,  mounts 
and  solutions — all  these  make  up  a  total  of  ex¬ 
pense  which  becomes  very  considerable  in  a 
short  time.  Considering  the  amount  of  care¬ 
ful  study  and  attention  that  is  given  to  perfect¬ 
ing  the  results  of  one’s  efforts,  should  there  not 
be  some  means  of  obtaining  a  financial  return 
in  some  degree  commensurate  with  all  this 
outlay?  There  should  be,  and  there  is. 

No  matter  in  what  part  of  the  country  one 
is  situated,  there  are  always  subjects  of  inter¬ 
est  which  have  a  financial  value  if  well  worked 
up  with  the  camera.  Animal  study  is  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  and  widely  interesting  of 
these.  Fine  blooded  stock,  cattle,  horses  and 
poultry — all  give  the  country  boy  or  girl  a  fine 
line  of  work.  They  will  find  for  it  especially 
good  opportunity  at  the  county  fairs.  Owners 
of  prize  winners  are  always  appreciative  pur¬ 
chasers  of  good  pictures. 

In  the  cities  there  is  unlimited  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  animal  action.  The  famous 
thoroughbreds  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston 
and  other  cities  on  their  speeding  grounds  are 
subjects  of  unusual  interest  and  value.  News¬ 
paper  and  magazine  articles  with  such  illustra¬ 
tions  find  a  ready  market.  Newspapers  espe¬ 
cially  afford  an  excellent  field  for  camera  work, 
for  with  them  the  “story”  is  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance.  The  opportunity  in  this  direction  is 
ever  increasing,  as  nearly  all  the  leading  dailies 
are  adopting  the  art  supplement  feature. 

Shipping  and  harbor  scenes,  yacht  races, 
ocean  liners,  wrecks  and  similar  subjects  never 
fail  of  interest.  Tenement  and  slum  scenes, 
the  gamin  of  the  East  side  in  his  picturesque 
raggedness,  make  their  own  story.  Pictures 
which  amuse  or  make  one  laugh  are  of  course 
the  best  selling,  but  are  often  lacking  in  per¬ 
manent  interest. 

The  growth  of  one’s  own  city  affords  also 
valuable  material,  especially  in  the  “boom” 
towns.  In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  speak 
of  architectural  photography.  Exteriors  of 
buildings  in  the  various  stages  of  construction 
have  a  good  sale  among  architects  and  builders, 
as  well  as  owners.  For  this  work  the  rectili¬ 
near  lens  should  be  used.  For  interiors  the 
wide  angle  lens  is  especially  designed.  Engi¬ 
neering  and  structural  photographs  of  bridges, 
aqueducts,  viaducts  and  steel  work  of  all  kinds 
come  under  the  head  of  architectural  work. 
In  mechanics  also,  there  is  a  demand  for  care¬ 
ful  and  accurate  work. 

Figure  studies  are  probably  the  most  com¬ 
mon  of  all  in  amateur  work,  and  there  is  no 


end  to  the  subjects  which  may  be  selected. 
Out  of  door  groups  of  all  kinds  and  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  are  sought,  from  the  church  picnic  to  the 
family  group.  And  then  the  children.  Few 
mothers  or  grandmothers  are  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  attraction  of  baby’s  picture,  and 
many  prefer  the  home  surroundings  to  those 
of  the  conventional  studio  as  a  setting  for  such 
a  picture,  not  to  mention  the  savings  to  them 
in  time  and  trouble. 

These  few  suggestions  are  given  as  a  hint  to 
the  possibilities,  leaving  them  to  the  ingenious 
and  imaginative  amateur  for  further  expan¬ 
sion  with  the  confidence  that  they  are  in  good 
hands. 

For  illustrative  work  the  4x5  hand  camera 
is  the  most  convenient,  but  much  depends  on 
the  quickness  with  which  one  can  handle  the 
camera,  in  order  to  catch  the  best  view  of  the 
object. 

J.  S.  Smith :  Y our  picture  shows  care  in  de¬ 
veloping  and  skill  in  mounting,  but  it  is  not 
the  best  point  of  view  from  which  the  object 
could  have  been  taken.  Notice  the  expanse  of 
foreground,  flat  and  unbroken,  with  no  object 
to  relieve  the  monotony.  This  picture  would 
be  improved  by  cutting  down  its  size  and 
omitting  much  of  the  foreground. 

Alma  F.  Moore;  Your  picture  entitled 
Mischief  is  well  taken  and  unusually  well  de¬ 
veloped  for  an  amateur,  but  could  not  be  shown 
in  the  exhibition  of  May  25  owing  to  the 
number  of  pictures  submitted.  The  one  seri¬ 
ous  fault  was  the  averted  face  of  the  person  in 
the  foreground.  The  pose  of  the  figure  was 
expressive,  but  it  was  not  enough  to  explain 
title.  A  little  more  of  the  face,  showing  the 
expression  which  was  no  doubt  there,  would 
have  made  it  one  of  the  best  pictures  submitted. 

R.  T.  Jackson:  Your  combined  bath  is 
probably  weak  in  hypo,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  picture  is  not  thoroughly  fixed. 
Add  a  little  hypo  to  this  bath,  say  one-fourth 
ounce  of  the  saturated  solution.  The  combined 
bath  is  qiiite  the  most  satisfactory,  requiring 
only  the  above  addition  to  make  it  act  properly. 

INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Atterbnry  of  this  city 
is  to  preach  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  at  Berea. 
June  18,  and  the  commencement  is  to  be  held 
on  June  26.  This  college,  which  now  has 
seven  hundred  students  on  its  roll,  recently 
made  up  the  endowment  fund  of  1200,000,  fifty 
thousand  dollars  of  which  were  contributed  by 
Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Pearsons 
is  so  much  gratified  with  this  good  investment 
that  he  proposes  another  similar  investment, 
conditional  on  f 150, 000  being  added  as  before 
to  his  gift.  As  the  college  much  needs  a  new 
hall  for  instruction  in  Agricultural  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Science,  he  consents  that  the  cost  of  such 
a  building,  if  put  up  by  the  friends  of  the 
college,  shall  count  on  the  amount  to  be  raised 
to  int^e  this,  his  second  contribution,  available. 
The  college,  under  the  admirable  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  Frost  and  a  coTps  of  able  and 
self  -denying  teachers,  has  won  wide  confidence. 
Governor  Bradley  of  Kentucky,  Governor 
Roosevelt  of  this  State  and  others  sent  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  recent  completion  of  the 
first  endowment  fund. 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary  closed  its 
sixty  fifth  year  on  the  23d  of  May,  after  the 
usual  examinations.  Monday  afternoon  the 
Alumni  Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
and  discussed  ‘  ‘  The  Organized  Church  as  a 
Power,  ’  ’  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hubbard  of  Enfield 
and  Bartlett  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  opening  the 
discussion  with  bright  papers.  The  banquet 
which  followed  was  an  enthusiastic  gathering, 
and  the  speeches  were  full  of  congratulations 
on  the  success  of  the  year.  The  financial 
stress  has  been  temporarily  relieved  and  the 
year  has  been  in  all  respects  a  most  prosperous 
one.  On  Tuesday  the  Pastoral  Union  elected 
trustees  of  the  Seminary,  adding  to  the  old 
board  the  following:  Messrs.  Edward  A. 
Studley  and  Thomas  Weston  of  Boston,  the 
Rev.  Russell  T.  Hall  D.  D.  of  New  Britain, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Hooker  of  Hartford.  The 
trustees  at  their  meeting  advanced  Associate 
Professors  L.  B.  Baton  and  D.  B.  Macdonald 
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to  the  full  professorship.  At  the  graduating 
exercises  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Jefferson  D.D.  of  New  York  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Seminary  on  “The  Work  of  the 
Minister,”  which  he  declared  to  be  preaching 
rather  than  administration  or  anything  else 
His  address  was  full  of  good  sense  expressed 
in  terse,  vigorous  English.  President  Hart- 
ranft  gave  his  final  charge  to  the  graduating 
class  and  the  prizes  and  degrees  were  conferred 
The  Rev.  O.  W.  Means  of  Enfield,  Conn.,  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  Seven  men  and 
two  women  received  the  degree  of  B.  D.  on  the 
basis  of  a  special  thesis,  while  seven  other 
men  received  certificates  of  graduation.  Mr. 
W.  A.  Mather  of  New  York  received  the 
William  Thompson  Fellowship.  About  half 
the  class  are  already  permanently  located.  The 
prospects  for  a  large  entering  class  in  the  fall 
are  very  bright,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  dormi¬ 
tory  capacity  of  the  Seminary  will  be  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  first  time  since  its  present  build¬ 
ings  were  occupied. 

The  trustees  of  Brown  University,  as  if  a 
little  envious  of  Yale’s  expedition  in  securing 
a  successor  to  President  Dwight,  came  together 
on  Saturday  and  made  unanimous  choice  of  the 
Rev.  William  H.  P.  Faunce  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  New  York,  to 
succeed  Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews  (now  at  the  head 
of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago),  as  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  is  said  that  the  election  is  very  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  faculty,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Providence,  where  the  influence  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  is  paramount.  Dr.  Faunce  was  graduated 
from  Brown  in  the  class  of  1880,  and  from  New¬ 
ton  Seminary  in  1884.  He  was  called  from 
Springfield  in  1889  to  his  present  charge. 

The  Rev.  John  Gordon  D.  D.,  who  has  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Chair  of  Church  History  in  the 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  Omaha, 
is  supplying  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Brooklyn,  during  the  absence  of  the  new 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Alexander  McGaffen,  in 
Europe. 
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THE  WEEK’S  BUSINESS. 

April  failures  were  the  smallest  ever  re- 
l)orted  in  any  month,  and  now  the  May  fail¬ 
ures  are  reported  by  Dun  &  Co.  as  nearly 
000, 000  smaller  than  April,  only  62.8  per 
cent,  of  the  smallest  previously  reported  in 
ixny  month.  For  the  week  there  have  been  145 
in  the  United  States,  a^iust  222  last  year,  and 
14  in  Canada,  against  16  last  year.  Compari¬ 
son  with  previous  years  indicates  that  the 
ratio  of  defaults  to  solvent  business  has  never 
been  so  small  in  any  other  mouth  as  in  May, 
is9y. 

The  volume  of  railroad  business,  if  a  shade 
smaller  than  in  April  outside  New  York,  as 
frequently  occurs  in  May,  was  yet  69.4  per  cent, 
larger  than  in  the  same  month  of  1892.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  prices  are  consid¬ 
erably  lower  than  they  were  seven  years  ago, 
so  that  transactions  which  involve  the  move¬ 
ment  of  values  only  as  large  as  in  that  year 
must  necessarily  involve  a  movement  of  much 
greater  quantities.  Where  such  increase  is 
shown  over  the  year  of  greatest  prosperity 
hitherto,  it  must  be  admitted  that  good  earn¬ 
ings  are  sure  to  be  realized  even  though  rates 
are  somewhat  lower ;  in  fact  the  earnings  have 
lieen  ,5.7  per  cent,  larger  than  last  year  on  the 
United  States  roads  alone. 

In  actual  payments  through  clearing  houses 
business  is  56  per  cent,  larger  than  last  year 
and  38. 1  per  cent,  larger  than  in  1892. 

All  other  branches  of  industry  are  liable  to 
be  passed  rather  hastily  in  these  days  because 
the  events  in  the  iron  and  steel  business  are  so 
impressive.  An  iron  famine  bas  been  known 
before,  at  a  time  when  a  suddenly  enlarging 
demand  far  surpassed  for  a  time  the  slowly 
rallying  production,  but  in  this  case  the  pro¬ 
duction  has  for  months  been  much  the  greatest 
ever  known  in  this  country,  and  yet  the  con¬ 
sumption  has  steadily  exceeded  it.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  some  furnaces  in  May,  though  not  as 
many  as  had  been  expected  to  complete  their 
preparations,  has  doubtless  added  to  the  weekly 
output,  but  there  are  still  indications  that  the 
reserve  stock  at  the  furnaces  and  in  ware¬ 
houses  has  not  ceased  to  diminish.  With  some¬ 


thing  like  half  the  works  engaged  to  their  full 
capacity  for  many  months  ahead,  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  determine  accurately  what  new  orders 
are  received,  and  they  presumably  fall  much 
below  the  consumption  on  old  orders  and  new ; 
but  there  is  reported  each  week  a  surprising 
amount  of  new  business,  and  with  such  urgency 
of  demand  that  in  many  cases  x>reminms  of  |5  a 
ton  are  paid  to  secure  deliveries  in  June  or 
July. 

Advices  from  many  cities  of  great  activity 
in  building  find  confirmation  in  the  continued 
heavy  demand  for  lumber,  building  hardware 
and  other  materials. 

The  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  shipped 
from  the  East  in  four  weeks  of  May  52,000 
cases,  or  17  per  cent,  more  than  last  year. 
Leather  does  not  change,  having  advanced 
scarcely  at  all  for  the  week,  and  for  the  month 
hides  have  advanced  less  than  2  per  cent.  The 
demand  for  boots  and  shoes  is  urgent  for 
speedy  delivery,  showing  heavy  distribution, 
and  new  orders  continue  moderately  large. 

Cotton  goods  are  steady,  with  increased  de¬ 
mand,  notwithstanding  higher  prices.  The 
wool  speculators  are  buying  largely,  but  manu¬ 
facturers  are  not,  although  orders  for  goods 
have  improved  and  the  demand  from  clothiers 
begins  to  encourage  agents.  The  mills  have 
large  stocks  of  wool  on  hand,  and  probably 
much  larger  than  the  dealers  yet  realize. 
Sales  for  the  week  at  the  three  chief  markets 
were  8,187,800  pounds,  against  4,513,200  last 
year. 

Wheat  has  been  lifted  slightly  on  all  sorts  of 
reports,  and  then  dropped.  Exports  from  At¬ 
lantic  ports  have  been  2,549,783  bushels,  flour 
included,  against  4,294,498  last  year,  and 
271,929  bushels  from  Pacific  ports  against 
385,439  last  year. 


APPOIXTMENTS  AXIt  IXSTITLTIOXS. 
THE  BOARDS. 


Home  Missions  ... 
Foreign  Missions,  ... 

Church  Erection,  ... 

Education,  .... 
Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  - 
Ministerial  Relief,  - 
Freedmen,  .  .  .  . 

Aid  for  Colleges,  ... 


156  Fifth  Are.,  New  York. 

1619  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 

516  Market  .St..  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SDNDAY-SCHIMIL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1S34, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  fi"ontler,  where  only  a  union  mlsslonai-y  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
l.tiOS  new  schools stjirteil  In  1896 ;  also88  frontierchurches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  ^25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  6700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Banckopt,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St ,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  Iteen  greatly  prositered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

W.M.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
E.  HICK8  Herrick,  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
185  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleans^, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  in  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sundav-scbool,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp.  Treas.; 
Archibald  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Siipt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


VKK  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  in  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  werk  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  Prom  $300  to  $.500  suppor  ts  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas..  lOElast  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  Yoik, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  S^- 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  le^l^ 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors*  Home  in  New  York; 

Ruts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
few  York;  publishes  the  Sailora*  Maoasinet  the  Seaman*t  Friena* 
and  the  lAfe  Boat.  James  W.  Elwell»  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stur- 
3E8,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow  8  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  mlUlons  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  TOflens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  ^Id  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  little.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins- 
low*s  Soothing  Syrup**  and  take  no  other  kind. 


NEW  AND  IMPROVED  SCHEDULE. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  New  Double-Decked 
Kerry  Boat  between  New  Yt»rk  and  Jersey 
City.  _ 


INCREASED  FERRY  SERVICE. 


New  Passenger  Cars. 


With  the  general  change  of  time,  taking  effect  Sun¬ 
day,  May  31,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  make  some 
important  Improvements  in  its  service  to  and  from  New 
York.  The  most  notable  changes  will  be  in  the  ferry 
service  between  New  York  and  Jersey  City.  A  new 
quadruple-propeller,  double-decked  ferry  boat  —  the 
“Philadelphia”— has  been  added  to  the  fleet  hitherto 
performing  the  service  to  and  from  the  West  Twenty- 
third  Street  Station.  This  new  boat  is  the  stanchest 
and  swiftest  ferry  boat  afloat  in  New  York  harbor. 
Complete  as  the  “St.  Louis,”  “ Pittsburg,”  and  “New 
Brunswick  ”  are,  they  are  scarcely  comparable  to  this 
latest  creation  of  the  American  shipbuilder. 

With  a  fleet  of  four  of  the  largest  and  best  ferry  boats 
ever  constructed,  the  schedule  will  be  improved  to  leave 
West  Twenty-third  Street  and  Jersey  City  on  weekdays, 
during  the  busy  hours  of  the  day,  every  fifteen  minutes 
instead  of  every  thirty  minutes  as  heretofore. 

The  schedule  between  Cortlandt  Street  and  Jersey 
City  will  also  be  changed,  so  that  a  boat  will  leave  each 
side,  on  weekdays,  every  seven  and  eight  minutes,  alter¬ 
nately,  instead  of  every  ten  minutes  as  heretofore. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  recently  placed  in 
service  on  its  principal  through  trains  between  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Washington  and  Pittsburg  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  passenger  coaches  and  combined  cars,  with 
the  latest  improved  pattern  of  wide  platform  and  vesti¬ 
bule.  These  vestibules  are  the  entire  width  of  the  cars, 
and  are  inclosed  by  glass  windows  and  doors.  They 
form  excellent  observation  nooks,  besides  rendering 
passage  from  car  to  car  easy  and  perfectly  safe  and 
comfortable. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Comikiny  is  ever  on  the 
alert  to  provide  for  its  patrons  every  convenience  and 
facility  which  will  render  its  service  more  perfect. 


Presbjterv  ,>f  Westeliester  will  hold  its  Intermediate 
Meeting  in  Ihe  .\ssembly  Room.  Boartl  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  I.‘i6  Fifth  .V venue.  New  York.  Tuesday.  June  St  at 
10  30  A.M.  W  J.  CU-MMINOS.  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  New  Y'<»rk  will  meet  at  the  Chapel  of 
the  B’irs’f  Ch’im’h.  Fifth  Avenue, corner  Eleventh  Street, 
on  Monday,  June  12.  at  3  P.M.  j  u 


E.vtoiision  of  Limit  on  Fxi’iii’sioii  Tickets  to 
Sou'hcrn  New  Jersey  Si’aslioro  Resorts 
via  I'eiinsylvania  Railroad  (We.st  Jersey 
and  Seashore  R.  R.). 

Beginning  .Tune  1  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  will  extend  the  limit  on  excursion  tickets  to  tlie 
Southern  New  Jersey  seashore  resorts  from  ten  days  to 
fifteen  days,  including  date  of  sale.  This  extension 
covers  Atlantic  City,  Cape  May,  Ocean  City.  Sea  Isle 
City,  Avalon,  Stone  Harbor,  Anglese.a,  Holly  Beach, 
Wildwood,  Somers’  Point,  and  all  other  resorts  on  the 
South  Jersey  coast  reached  via  the  West  Jersey  and 
Seashore  Railroad,  and  applies  to  tickets  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Wilmington,  Harrisburg  Williamsport.  Elmim. 
Wilkesbarre,  Pottsville,  Reading.  Phillipsburg,  New 
York,  and  inb’rmediate  stations. 

This  extension  of  limit,  covering  the  usual  two  weeks' 
summer  vacation,  will  no  doubt  receive  the  hearty  ap- 
prox'al  of  business  men,  and  others  filling  clerical  pf>8i- 
tions. 

The  limit  on  excursion  tickets  reading  from  any  of  the 
above  seashore  points  to  Philadelphia  will  also  be  ex¬ 
tended  from  ten  days  to  fifteen  days. 


P 


ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 

lERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUHENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  K.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


WANTING  REST  this  summer,  with  quiet  and  re¬ 
tirement,  let  one  try  Dr.  Willard’s  “Nervine.” 
Burlington.  Vermont,  a  beautiful  place  indeed;  home¬ 
like.  restful,  healthful:  particularly  suited  to  the  tired, 
the  “nervous”  and  the  convalescent.  Circular  with 
references  furnished. 


June  8.  1899 
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ISTERSATIONAL  ARBITRATION  AT 
LAKE  MOHONK. 

When  Mr.  Smiley  four  years  ago  invited  a 
hundred  or  more  deep-thinking  men  and  women 
to  meet  as  his  guests  to  confer  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  topic,  he  little  thought  that  in  four  years 
another  company  would  be  called  together  by 
“the  Tzar  of  all  the  Russias”  to  study  a  kin¬ 
dred  subject.  The  consciousness  of  the  im¬ 
portant  deliberations  going  on  at  The  Hague 
simultaneously  with  those  of  the  Fifth  Inter- 
uational  Arbitration  Conference  at  Lake 
Mohonk  lent  peculiar  interest  to  the  proceedings 
of  last  week  in  that  American  ‘  ‘  House  in  the 
Woods’  ’  that  stands  beside  that  beautiful  moun¬ 
tain  lake. 

There  are  few  who  are  ignorant  of  the  im- 
iwrtance  of  the  yearly  gatherings  at  Lake 
Mohonh,  in  the  spring  for  the  promotion  of 
pt^ace  on  earth  by  means  of  a  better  appeal 
than  to  force,  in  the  autumn  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the’welfare  of  the  Indian.  Weighty 
utterances  by  men  and  women  whose  careful 
study  and  profound  thought  entitles  them  to 
speak  are  received  into  the  good  ground  of  in¬ 
telligent  and  disciplined  minds,  and  reach  far 
in  their  influence  over  the  thought  and  the 
acts  of  men.  Though  these  conferences  have 
no  external  sanction  their  opinion-making  power 
is  immense,  and  it  depends  on  public  opinion 
what  the  future  conduct  of  the  world  shall  be. 

History  is  moving  rapidly  on  this  threshold  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Four  years  ago,  when 
this  body  first  met,  only  the  bravest  dreamers 
dared  prophesy  of  anything  better  than  the 
reference  of  international  difference  to  an  arbi¬ 
tration  committee  formed  for  the  occasion ;  it 
was  not  nntil  the  second  convention  that  even 
that  very  Joseph  among  dreamers,  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  uttered  the  words  “permanent 
international  court, “as  a  vision  of  the  far 
distant  future.  But  this  year  at  Mohonk, 
though  arbitration  might  indeed  be  named,  it 
was  named  only  by  way  of  contrast  with  that 
better  method  of  a  permanent  international 
court,  which  has  year  by  year  been  looming  up 
to  the  view  of  this  body,  a  court  which,  as 
Dr.  Hale  said  in  his  magnificent  opening 
speech,  shall  be  formed  from  the  highest 
courts  of  every  nation  and  shall  have  all  the 
»auctions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Such  a  plan  was  two  years  ago  outlined 
by  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association,  was 
received  with  approbation  by  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  is  actu¬ 
ally  at  the  present  moment  in  the  hands  of  our 
Commissioners  to  The  Hague,  their  guide  in 
the  propositions  they  have  there  to  make. 

That  an  International  Supreme  Court  is 
an  eminently  practicable  idea  is  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  United  States  History,  as  Dr.  Hale 
cogently  pointed  out.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  was  constituted,  at  the  close  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  it  was  an  International  Court 
between  thirteen  sovereign  States  of  different 
races,  different  religions  and  different  lan¬ 
guages,  and  the  Louisiana  purchase  added  a 
new  race,  with  traditions  and  laws  utterly 
different  from  those  of  the  other  States.  Yet 
uot  only  was  there  no  difficulty  in  maintaining 
the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court:  it  has  be¬ 
come  the  most  august  tribunal  in  the  world, 
the  only  one  which  has  the  power  to  pronounce 
upon  and  overthrow  the  legislation  of  a  national 
parliament. 

The  Mohonk  Conference  opened  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Wednesday,  May  31.  Former  Senator 
Edmunds  of  Vermont  was  named  for  the  chair 
by  Mr.  Smiley,  the  one  privilege  he  reserves 
for  himself ;  and  a  strong  business  committee 
was  chosen,  headed  by  the  Hon.  Everett  P. 
Wheeler,  who  prepared  a  very  admirable  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  three  days’  deliberations.  It  is 
impossible  here  even  to  indicate  all  its  most 
important  features  or  to  name  half  the  speak¬ 


ers.  The  Hon.  Walter  S.  Logan,  President  of 
the  New  York  Bar  Association,  and  the  Hon. 
W.  Martin  .Tones,  who  drafted  the  plan  of  that 
Association  already  alluded  to.  Judge  Chester 
of  Albany,  Mr.  Coombs  of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  John 
Crosby  Brown  of  New  York,  the  Hon.  William 
L.  Scruggs  of  Atlanta,  former  Minister  to 
Venezuela,  spoke  strongly  and  convincingly  on 
the  practicability  of  an  International  Court. 
This  indeed  is  all  that  remains  to  be  proved, 
for  arbitration  is  already  a  triumphant  fact. 
Within  the  past  century  more  than  a  hundred 
cases  have  been  thus  settled  between  seventeen 
different  nations,  many  of  them  the  weaker 
powers;  our  own  country  having  been  a  party 
to  nearly  sixty  such  cases.  The  treaty  between 
Italy  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  signed  last 
July,  is  far  in  advance  of  that  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  failed 
of  ratification  by  our  Senate  two  years  ago,  in 
that  it  provides  for  arbitrators  not  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  citizen  of  either  country,  and 
names  some  neutral  country  as  the  seat  of  the 
arbitration.  It  also  provides  that  all  cases,  of 
whatever  natiire,  even  so  called  questions  of 
honor,  are  to  be  submitted  to  this  committee 
of  arbitration. 

Dr.  George  Dana  Boardman  of  Philadelphia, 
who  sailed  last  Saturday  for  The  Hague, 
accredited  from  the  Peace  Societies  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  created  a  furore  of  enthusiasm  by 
reading  the  following 

CHRISTIAN  OUTLOOK  FOR  THK  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 

The  Christian  outlook  for  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  seems  to  me  very  bright.  Of  course, 
there  will  be  occasional  retrogrades,  and,  it 
may  be,  grave  catastrophes ;  for  it  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  life  to  be  subject  to  crises.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  feel  sure  that  the  general  trend  of 
the  next  century  will  be  onward  and  upward ; 
and  this  because  I  feel  sure  that  the  Lord  of 
the  centuries  has  not  lived  and  died  and  risen 
in  vain.  Accordingly,  I  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  will  be  the  dominant 
force  in  the  coming  century.  I  believe,  for 
instance,  that  his  Mountain  Sermon  will  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  the  supreme  constitution 
for  mankind ;  that  as  the  Church  understands 
more  and  more  his  mission  and  character  and 
teachings  and  work,  her  conceptions  of  God 
will  be  more  and  more  heightened,  and  her 
conceptions  of  man  will  be  more  and  more 
broadened;  that  the  instincts  of  animalism 
will  be  lost  in  the  sense  of  divine  sonship; 
that  agnosticism  will  melt  in  the  heat  of  per¬ 
sonal  Christian  experience ;  that  anarchy 
against  man  will  flee  before  loyalty  to  God; 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  will  be  less  in  word 
and  more  in  power;  that  sectarianism  will  be 
swallowed  in  catholicity ;  that  ecclesiasticism 
will  wane  and  Christianity  will  wax;  that 
character  rather  than  opinion  will  be  the  test 
of  orthodoxy ;  that  Church  and  State  will 
dissolve  partnership ;  that  Church  and  Academy 
will  join  hands  in  glad  bridal — the  Church 
acknowledging  the  Bible  of  Nature  and  the 
Academy  acknowledging  the  Bible  of  Scripture ; 
that  the  standard  of  ethics — personal,  domestic, 
social,  educational,  commercial,  national,  in¬ 
ternational,  Christian — will  grow  higher  and 
higher;  that  heredity  will  gain  Christian 
momentum;  that  environment  will  undergo 
transfiguration;  that  the  sense  of  individual 
responsibility,  and  also  of  corporate  commu¬ 
nity,  will  alike  deepen;  that  society  will 
agree  that  chastity  shall  be  as  binding  on  man 
as  on  woman ;  that  life  imprisonment  will  sup¬ 
plant  death  penalty ;  that  legislation,  whether 
mandatory  or  prohibitory,  will  make  way  for 
intelligent  and  cheerful  self-regimen ;  that 
office  will  soar  from  ambition  into  service; 
that  wealth  and  work,  instead  of  quarreling, 
will  co-operate ;  that  culture  will  become  more 
conscious  of  accountability  to  God  and  to  man, 
that  society  will  tend  toward  equilibrium  of 
forces  and  of  functions ;  that  egotistic  insular¬ 
ity  will  be  merged  into  altruistic  terrestrialism ; 
that  the  Jew  will  regain  the  blessings  prom¬ 
ised  in  Abraham ;  that  international  differences 
will  be  submitted  to  an  international  Court ; 
that  Christendom  will  disarm ;  that  the  whole 
world  will  become  one  neighborhood ;  that 
human  units  will  grow  into  human  unity — 
men  into  Man ;  that  the  Golden  Rule  will  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  the  law  of  society ;  that 
faith,  hope,  love  will  be  acknowledged  the 
human  trinity — in  brief,  that  the  twentieth 


century  will  be  in  very  truth  a  century  of 
Christocracy. 

Let,  then,  the  pessimist  take  Good  Friday  as 
the  symbol  of  his  perpetual  threnody;  we 
optimists  will  take  Easter  Sunday  as  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  our  perpetual  Jubilate. 

When  it  came  to  discuss  Difficulties  in  the 
Way  of  Arbitration,  the  story  was  almost  that 
of  snakes  in  Ireland.  There  are  none,  except 
in  the  lack  of  popular  interest.  As  interest  is 
always  aroused  by  knowledge  the  members  of 
the  Conference,  and  especially  the  Press  Com¬ 
mittee,  recognized  it  as  a  duty  to  promote  popu¬ 
lar  education  on  this  important  subject. 

The  Hopefulness  of  the  Subject  called  out 
many  brilliant  speeches.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Crowe 
of  New  York  spoke  of  the  mission  of  this 
nation ;  its  first  idea  was  liberty,  its  second 
unity,  now  it  has  grown  to  the  idea  of  univer¬ 
sality.  Mr.  Amos  R.  Wells  of  the  United 
Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  told  of  the 
work  being  done  for  this  cause  by  his  society. 
The  Secretary,  H.  de  F.  Baldwin,  spoke  elo¬ 
quently  on  the  responsibility  laid  on  a  Court  not 
to  outrage  the  public  conscience.  A  notable  ad¬ 
dress  was  by  Prof.  Jean  C.  Braoq  of  Yassar 
College,  who  thinks  as  clearly  and  speaks  as 
eloquently  in  English  as  in  his  native  French, 
and  who  with  the  light  touch  and  sparkling 
vivacity  of  his  race  appealed  to  the  deepest 
and  the  noblest  principles  in  the  heart  of  man. 

The  final  work  of  the  Conference  was  the 
adoption  of  the  following  platform: 

PLATFORM  OF  THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  LAKE 
MOHONK  ARBITRATION  CONFERENCE. 

We  urge  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
permanent  International  Court,  which  shall  be 
open  to  all  nations  for  the  adjudication  of 
whatever  controversies  may  arise  between 
them,  and  which  they  are  unable  to  settle  by 
diplomacy  or  mediation. 

In  the  constitution  of  this  Court  we  urge 
the  application  of  the  same  principles  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  most  conducive  to 
the  ends  of  justice  in  judicial  controversies 
between  individuals. 

In  this  highest  of  human  tribunals  the 
judges  should  be  selected  solely  for  their  rec¬ 
ognized  ability,  learning  and  impartiality. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  cause  of  Arbi¬ 
tration  has  made  wonderful  progress.  Since 
our  last  meeting  a  treaty  between  Italy  and 
Argentina  has  been  negotiated.  This  marks  a 
great  advance  over  all  former  arbitration  trea¬ 
ties,  in  that  it  provides  for  the  settlement  of 
all  disputes  that  may  arise  between  them, 
questions  of  honor  not  being  excepted. 

Within  the  past  year  another  event  of  tran¬ 
scendent  importance  has  occurred  in  the  sum¬ 
moning  by  the  Tzar  of  Russia  of  a  great  inter¬ 
national  Conference  to  consider  how  war  can 
be  avoided  and  its  burdens  reduced.  This 
Conference  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  first  great  step  towards 
the  federated  peace  of  the  world.  The  Tzar  is 
entitled  to  gratitude  and  respectful  admiration 
for  his  noble  initiative. 

Earnestly  do  we  hope  that  the  work  so 
auspiciously  begun  at  The  Hague  will  go  for¬ 
ward  until  at  last,  and  at  no  distant  day,  the 
peace  of  the  world  shall  rest  on  the  sure  foun¬ 
dation  of  justice,  and  nations  be  relieved  from 
the  well  nigh  intolerable  burdens  of  war. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  work 
of  that  Conference  is  only  preliminary  and  that 
the  results  of  its  deliberations  must  be  submit¬ 
ted  for  ratification  to  the  several  governments 
there  represented. 

We  therefore  here  earnestly  resolve  to  do 
what  we  can  to  promote  popular  intelligence 
and  quicken  the  popular  conscience,  to  the  end 
that  when  this  subject  comes  before  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Washington  there  shall  be  no 
doubt  as  to  what  the  people  demand  in  this 
time  of  supreme  opportunity. 

We  believe  that  the  g;ntifying  progress 
already  made  and  the  inspiring  hopes  which 
we  confidently  entertain  for  the  future  are 
hecause  men  are  learning  the  moral  righteous¬ 
ness  of  peace,  and  because  God  rules  the  world. 

A  cable  message  was  sent  to  our  Commission¬ 
ers  at  The  Hague.  Resolutions  expressing  grati¬ 
tude  to  our  host  and  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Colonel  Waring,  the  President  of  last  year’s 
Conference,  were  offered  and  seconded,  the 
first  by  Judge  Stiness  of  Providence,  Dr.  T.  L. 
Cuyler  and  Gen.  J.  G.  Wilson,  and  the  second 
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by  Hon.  E.  P.  Wheeler  and  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  and 
the  Conference  closed  with  eloquent  addresses 
from  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Gen.  Wager  Swayne, 
Miss  Sarah  Smiley,  Mr.  Albert  Smiley  and  the 
President  of  the  Conference,  the  Hon.  George 
Edmunds. 

The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement. 

[TENKMEMT  HOUSE  CHAPTER.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  ChAirman. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Beals,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mater,  Supt. 

CHILDREN’S  DAT  AT  THE  SETTLEMENT. 

The  fact  that  our  column  was  entirely 
crowded  out  of  the  paper  for  two  weeks  by 
the  mass  of  important  matter  from  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Conference  and  the  General  Assembly 
of  our  Church,  has  obliged  us  to  pass  over 
many  interesting  things  at  the  Settlement,  of 
which  we  can  now  give  only  a  passing  sum¬ 
mary. 

The  little  girls  of  the  Sewing  School  had  a 
most  delightful  time  at  their  closing  exercises, 
receiving  many  well  earned  prizes  and  feasting 
on  ice  cream  and  cake,  while  their  mothers  and 
friends  were  delighted  with  the  exhibition  of 
the  winter’s  work,  a  practical  proof  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  perseverance  of  the  scholars  and 
the  patience  and  care  of  their  teachers. 

The  cooking  classes  and  several  of  the  clubs 
have  also  finished  their  regular  work  for  the 
season,  but  the  Happy  Hour  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  still  going  on,  and 
will  remain  open  as  long  as  its  enthusiastic 
leader  remains  in  town. 

The  interest  of  the  children  has  grown 
steadily  and  there  is  now  a  regular  attendance 
of  over  forty  children,  and  one  day  Miss  Smith 
counted  forty-nine  eager  little  faces  before  her. 
Strangely  enough,  two  thirds  of  the  class  are 
Hebrews,  nearly  all  the  “Christian  Soldiers’’ 
belonging  to  that  race. 

Our  readers  will  probably  remember  how 
this  club  was  formed  in  the  winter,  from  boys 
of  eleven  and  over  who  would  “attend  the 
Sunday  class  regularly, ’’ and  “behave  them¬ 
selves  like  true  American  soldiers — not  Span¬ 
iards. ’’  They  meet  Tuesday  evenings  for  a 
social  time  with  an  inspiring  leader,  and  from 
the  most  troublesome  element  in  the  class  they 
have  been  transformed  into  valuable  helpers, 
each  young  soldier  feeling  that  he  is  the  teach¬ 
er’s  sworn  ally,  and  that  it  is  not  only  incum¬ 
bent  upon  him  to  behave  himself,  but  to  see 
that  the  younger  ones  do  too.  i 


*  Much  of  the  Hannv  Hour  is  passed  in  learn¬ 
ing  hymns,  which  the  children  love,'and  then 
there  is  a  short  lesson  from  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  abundantly  illustrated  by  pictures.  One 
of  our  up-town  Sunday-schools  [sent  us  down  a 
large  package  of  colored  pictures,  published  by 
the  International  Lesson  Committee,  which, 
having  [served  their  purpose  in  their  school, 
have  been  invaluable  to  Miss  Smith,  who  uses 
them  further  less  ns  and  then  distributes  them 
as  prizes  to  the  children. 

These  youngsters  coming  in  from  the  streets 
are  generally  very  dirty,  and  as  their  teacher 
kindly  judges  that  the  poor  little  things  cannot 
help  their  forlorn  clothes,  she  says  nothing 
about  them,  only  insisting  upon  clean  hands. 
These  are  examined  as  the  children  come  in. 
and  when  they  are  up  to  the  standard  their 
proud  owner  receives  a  small  picture  card. 
Frequently  as  soon  as  the  question  is  asked  the 
young  delinquent  will  hang  his  head  and  ask 
permission  to  run  home,  returning  in  a  very 
short  time  much  improved.  One  little  fellow, 
who  evidently  makes  the  care  of  these  mem- 
l)ers  his^chief  Sunday  occupation,  there  is  such 
a  marked  [difference  in  their  color  on  Sundays 
and  week  [days, [^murmured  sadly  as  they  were 
being  examined,  “I  ain’t  washed  ’em  for  half 
an  hour.’’  ||.When  three  of  these  small  cards 
can  l>e  produced  the  owner  receives  one  of  the 
large  colored  pictures,  which  are  carried  off  in 
triumph  to  decorate  their  dreary  homes.  It 
was  pathetic  to  hear  a  tiny  maiden  in  strong 
Hebrew  accent  asking,  “If  1  have  clean  hands 
can  I  eret  some  more  Jesus  pictures?  ’’ 

All  are  interested  in  the  beautiful  Gospel 
story.  When  told  that  Jesus  was  once  a  little 
child  like  them,  only  so  good  and  obedient,  a 
little  chap  asked  if  he  was  like  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  who  never  told  a  lie.  They  are  broken 
hearted  when  parents  object  to  the  teaching 
and  keen  them  at  home.  We  never  allow  any 
to  come  against  their  parents’  wishes.  Once 
in  a  while  a  father  or  mother  comes  to  watch 
and  listen  and  usually  goes  off  satisfied. 

Now  the  absorbing  interest  is  “Children’s 
Day,’’  which  is  to  be  celebrated  on  the  18th. 
Their  parents  and  friends  have  been  [invited. 
The  children  are  learning  verses  to  recite  and 
new  hymns  to  sing,  and  the  teachers  have 
promised  them  flowers.  They  want  to  give 
each  child  a  growing  plant  to  take  home,  and 
have  thought  that  possibly  some  of  our  coun¬ 
try  friends  would  like  to  send  some  nice 
healtbv  little  nlants  that  would  be  likely  to 
thrive  even  in  discourn^ing  surroundings;  or 
a  small  sum  of  money  would  purchase  all  we 
need  from  some  florist  here.  These  plants  or 
any  money  to  spend  for  them  should  be  sent 
to  Miss  Smith,  48  Henry  street,  not  later  than 
the  15th,  but  cut  flowers  which  will  also  be 
welcome  for  the  same  occasion  should  not 
arrive  until  Saturday,  the  17th.  It  would  be  a 
great  encouragement  to  both  teachers  and 
scholars  to  see  some  up-town  friends  on  that 
afternoon  between  a  quarter  past  three  and  a 
quarter  past  four. 


The  Home  Mission  Committee  of  the  Synod 
of  Wisconsin  spent  “Home  Mission  Day’’  in 
Minneapolis  during  the  sitting  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  Besides  listening  to  several  addresses, 
they  held  their  own  conference  meetings,  re¬ 
viewed  their  own  mission  work,  laid  plans  for 
improvement  and  for  raising  larger  offerings 
among  the  churches.  They  had  the  benefit 
and  pleasure  of  a  direct  conference  with  the 
Board’s  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

If  You  have  Smoked  too  Much 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Fisher  Le  Sueur,  Miuu.,  says  : 

“  It  is  a  graud  remedy  In  excessive  use  of  to 
bacco.”  Believes  the  depression  caused  thereby,  aud 
induces  refreshing  sleep. 


Bottled  I 
Fun  j 

Cut  the  string  S 

And  let  it  run ;  : 

Nothing  like  it  | 

Under  the  sun.  s 
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over  lieated  no  drink  Is  so  : 
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HIRES  I 

Rootbeer 

:  A  tempi  ranee  drink /or  everybody.  s 

s  Make  it  yourself  at  home.  A  package  of  £ 
5  Extract  makes  five  gallons.  Hires  Itool-  £ 
2  beer,  fnrbonated  ready  for  drinking.  Sold  = 
=  evervwliere  by  the  liottle  and  case.  Write  to  : 
£  THK  t'HAKIAX  E.  HIRES  fOMi’AXY.  = 
£  Philadelphia.  an<l  ask  how  a  boy  can  make  s 
£  from40cenl8tot4.50perday.  s 
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A  IMt^l  E  PLACE  AND  SERVICE. 

Thirty  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  shut  in 
by  hills  from  the  sea,  there  stands  a  pretty 
city  built  on  seven  hills.  Standing  on  one  of 
these  is  the  pretty  church  of  the  Presbyterians, 
with  its  tall  and  graceful  spire.  From  the 
porch  one  sees  twenty  miles  of  water  ranning 
southward  to  the  sea. 

The  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  now  united 
in  San  Pablo  Bay,  flow  past  The  Brothers  with 
their  island  lighthouse,  into  San  Francisco 
Bay,  and  thence  to  the  sea.  Just  before  the 
city  lies  Mare  Island,  three  miles  long,  the 
great  naval  rendezvous  of  tlie  Pacific.  Here 
the  nation  has  invested  over  twenty  millions 
of  money,  and  a  granite  dock  over  five  hundred 
feet  deep  is  a  monument  of  fine  engineering 
and  workmanship,  and  cost  nearly  three 
millions  of  dollars.  It  was  here  that  just  one 
year  ago  the  earthquake  was  central.  W’e  do 
not  clamor  for  another  visit  like  that.  It  cost 
the  nation  two  hundred  and  forty-three  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  repairs,  and  has  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  replace  brick  with  wooden  buildings  in 
many  cases. 

The  readers  of  The  Evangelist  saw  some 
mention  of  it  in  our  article,  “A  California 
Earthquake,’’  and  we  will  say  no  more  about 
it,  as  it  causes  a  peculiar  nervous  sensation  to 
talk  or  write  about  it  to  this  day.  The  tower 
of  that  church  is  fastened  with  iron  to  the  rock 
beneath,  and  while  it  rocked,  it  escaped  un¬ 
harmed,  while  St.  Vincent’s  Church,  two 
blocks  distant,  was  put  to  an  expense  of  four 
thousand  dollars  to  replace  their  brick  tower. 
The  town  is  almost  exclusively  used  as  a  resi¬ 
dence  for  those  employed  in  the  navy  yard, 
and  has  a  population  of  over  eight  thousand. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  was  the  outcome  of 
the  preaching  of  that  noble  pioneer,  the  Rev. 
Sylvester  Woodbridge  D.D.,  and  the  congrega¬ 
tion  was  organized  by  the  Rev.  N.  B.  Elink, 
who  served  the  people  for  twenty-two  years. 
A  strange  coincidence  is  noted  here.  About 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  pastor  of  this  church 
went  to  his  first  charge  at  Freeport,  Long 
Island,  which  grew  out  of  just  such  labors  on 
the  part  of  the  same  Dr.  Woodbridge,  when  he 
was  pastor  at  Hempstead,  and  further.  Dr. 
Woodbridge  was  one  of  the  early  editors  of  The 
Occident,  our  Pacific  Coast  Presbyterian  news¬ 
paper,  and  the  present  pastor  now  holds  that 
position  in  addition  to  his  church  duties. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  very  handsome, 
being  finished  in  Oregon  pine  with  redwood 
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panels.  Six  large  memorial  windows  are  real 
works  of  art.  One  is  in  memory  of  Dr.  Wood- 
bridge  and  one  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Admiral 
Farragut,  and  two  other  good  women  who 
started  the  first  Snnday-school  here  in  1854. 
Another  window  is  “in  memory  of  the  brave 
and  good  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  nation,”  and  it  contains  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  old  and  new  navy,  and  the  insignia 
of  the  Marine  Corps.  A  neat  bronze  tablet 
graces  the  wall  in  memory  of  Brother  Elink, 
and  it  stands  below  a  beautiful  rose  window 
containing  the  All-seeing  Eye.  In  this  inter¬ 
esting  place  of  worship  not  long  ago,  there  was 
seen  an  impressive  sight.  Eleven  persons  were 
welcomed  into  fellowship  coming  through  the 
ordinary  methods  of  church  work.  There 
stood  up  three  young  ladies  heretofore  active 
in  social  life,  but  now  determined  to  lead  a 
Christian  life — one  young  man  whose  experi¬ 
ence  as  related  in  the  Christian  Endeavor 
meeting  brought  tears  to  many  eyes  and  joy  to 
many  hearts — here  is  a  young  couple  from 
Oregon,  and  near  to  them  a  keen  eyed  man  of 
pleasant  face  and  whitened  hair,  who  with  his 
wife  and  three  children  renew  their  covenant 
vows,  bringing  letters  from  an  Eastern  church. 
That  good  man,  now  a  Rear-Admiral,  is  the 
one  who  when  a  young  ensign  lashed  Admiral 
Farragut  to  the  rigging  of  the  Hartford  in 
Mobile  Bay,  and  who  in  the  late  war  was  given 
command  of  the  Flying  Squadron,  whose  very 
name  sent  alarm  to  all  the  coast  cities  of  Spain. 
This  able  leader  can  hold  service  when  no  chap¬ 
lain  is  aboard,  as  well  as  could  a  clergyman. 
Back  of  him  sits  another  of  the  newly  made 
admirals,  an  intent  observer,  a  most  thoughtful 
man,  who  has  shown  us  many  courtesies  in 
holding  services  upon  his  ship.  The  session  of 
the  church  has  in  it  an  elder  who  fought  in 
the  army  under  Col.  James  Burnham  all 
through  the  Mexican  war,  and  another  who 
was  on  the  Confederate  side  in  our  civil 
strife,  but  here  all  are  working  for  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  What  a  wonderful  religion  is  ours  1 
“There  is  no  caste  in  blood  which  runneth  of 
one  here.  ”  There  stand  the  Rear-Admiral  and 
the  telephone  boy,  both  declaring  that  their 
only  hope  in  life  and  in  death  is  in  Jesus 
Christ  the  crucified  Redeemer.  T.  F.  B. 
\'alle.io.  Cal. 


CITY  CIIURCHKS  ANI>  THKIU  WORK. 

Much  more  religious  work  is  carried  on  in 
this  city  in  the  hot  months  than  is  generally 
known.  Much,  but  by  no  means  all  of  it,  will 
be  found  in  the  eastern  and  lower  portions  of 
the  city,  and  it  well  deserves  the  sympathy  of 
Christians  in  general.  Most  of  our  well-to-do 
churches  sustain  work  in  some  form  in  the 
more  destitute  parts  of  the  city,  and  when  their 
pastors  take  vacations  and  members  of  the 
congregation  go  into  the  country,  and  the 
church  doors  are  closed  for  a  season,  the  work 
of  the  church  is  by  no  means  forsaken,  as  we 
are  often  assured  by  the  secular  papers.  The 
most  important  activities  of  these  churches  are 
proceeding  all  summer  long,  at  almost  full  tide. 

And  though  all  city  pastors  must  absent 
themselves  for  a  time  for  needed  rest,  their 
churches  are  not  closed,  but  are  sure  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  some  one  able  to  discharge  tempora¬ 
rily  their  round  of  duties.  A  few  of  our  coast 
and  inland  pastors  have  a  pretty  well  estab¬ 
lished  method  of  exchange,  and  the  plan 
might  be  extended  to  advantage. 


Ministers  and  Churches. 

NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn.  — The  Greene  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church— the  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Overton,  pastor 
— completed  the  first  quarter-century  of  its  his¬ 
tory  on  Sunday,  May  25.  The  date  was  also 
the  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  ordina¬ 
tion  and  installation  of  the  Rev.  William  J. 
Bridges  as  the  first  pastor  of  the  church,  and 
more  notable  still,  the  last  day  of  service  in 
their  church  building,  which  is  speedily  to 
give  place  to  a  new  one  to  be  erected  on  the 
same  site.  The  pastor  preached  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  the  former  superintendent  addressed  the 
Sunday-school  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
evening  Mr.  Bridges  preached  the  last  sermon 
in  the  old  structure.  On  the  following  Tues¬ 
day  evening.  May  28,  the  Willing  Aid  Societ.y 
gave  a  sociable  in  the  church,  and  during  this 
final  opening  of  the  doors  ground  v  as  broken 
for  the  new  church.  Beginning  May  28,  and 
continuing  through  June,  preaching  services 
will  be  held  each  Sabbath  at  10.30  and  7.45, 
at  Decorior  Hall,  879-881  Gates  avenue,  near 
Reid,  and  the  Mid-week  Prayer  Meeting  at  the 
hall  each  Wednesday  evening.  During  July 
Union  Church  Services  will  be  held  each  Sab¬ 
bath  morning  with  the  South  Bushwick  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  corner  of  Bushwick  avenue 
and  Himrod  street.  Dr.  Hnlst,  the  pastor, 
preaching  part  of  the  time  and  Pastor  Overton 
the  rest.  No  preaching  services  will  be  held 
during  August.  During  September,  and  until 
the  new  church  is  completed,  some  time  in 
December,  regular  services  will  be  held  in  the 
hall  again. 

South  Salem. — The  Rev.  James  L.  Jewell 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  South  Salem  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Presbytery  of  Westchester,  on 
the  afternoon  of  May  23.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Davenport. 
Constitutional  questions  by  the  Rev.  R.  P. 
Gibson,  Moderator;  charge  to  pastor  by  the 
Rev.  A.  G.  Fessenden;  charge  to  people  by 

•  he  Rev.  J.  E.  White.  The  121st  and  122d 
Psalms  were  read  responsively  in  the  intro¬ 
ductory  part  of  the  service,  and  the  music  was 
excellent.  The  occasion  was  throughout  of 
special  interest.  The  hour  was  unusual,  but 
who  shall  say  that  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  a  May  day  is  not  a  good  time,  even  the  best 
time,  for  a  rural  installation  service? 

Albany. — The  eighty-third  anniversary  of 
the  Snnday-school  of  the  First  Church  was 
held  on  Sunday  afternoon.  May  21.  The  pulpit 
platform  w’as  handsomely  decorated  with  palms 
and  flowers  and  Holding’s  orchestra  assisted  in 
the  music.  Superintendent  Finegan  reported 
the  school  as  averaging  about  as  last  year, 
losses  in  some  departments  equalling  gains  in 
others.  The  total  number  of  scholars  and  offi¬ 
cers  is  391.  Expenditures  the  past  year,  |718. 
The  primary  department  has  been  reorganized 
and  an  infant  department  formed,  conducted 
on  kindergarten  methods.  The  address  by 
Charles  R.  Skinner,  State  Superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  was  of  great  interest  and 
timeliness,  as  he  told  the  story  of  the  thirty- 
one  days  voyage  of  the  Paris  among  the 
West  Indian  islands,  and  of  the  children  and 
schools  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Hayti.  St.  Thomas 
and  Jamaica,  their  eagerness  to  learn  English 
and  to  know  more  of  the  United  States,  and 

•  he  great  need  of  books  and  teachers  in  the 
islands  immediately  under  our  care. 

W.  H.  C. 

On'eonta. — The  Rev.  Newton  M  Hall,  who 
has  been  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Oneonta  since  January  1,  1895,  read 
his  resignation  from  that  puli  it  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  May  14,  desiring  that  it  take  effect  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  June.  The  announce¬ 
ment  caused  deep  regret,  seemingly  on  the  part 
of  all.  The  Oneonta  Star  says :  ‘  ‘  Mr.  Hall  has 
been  a  very  popular  pastor,  his  thoughtful 
sermons  appealing  to  many  outside  his  denom¬ 
ination.  and  large  congregations  have  invaria¬ 
bly  greeted  him.  There  have  been  142  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  church  during  the  four  and 
one-half  years  of  his  pastorate;  62  were  on 
confession  of  faith,  a  result  of  eame-t  and 
faithful  work.  All  the  organizations  auxiliary 
to  the  church  have  been  quickened  in  the  life 
and  activity  through  his  interest  in  them. 
Great  advancement  has  been  made  in  work  of 
the  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor.  Like  the  members  of  the  church 
itself,  the  young  people  of  this  branch  have 
worked  in  perfect  harmony  under  his  leader¬ 
ship,  and  his  influence  with  them  is  un¬ 
bounded.”  Mr.  Hall  will  be  missed  by  the 
community  at  large  in  Oneonta,  as  well  as  by 
the  church  there.  He  is  called  to  the  North 
Congregational  Church  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Utica. — The  “Manual  and  Directory”  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church — the  Rev.  Ralph 
W.  Brokaw,  pastor — gives  first  the  Officers, 
next  Societies,  then  an  Historical  Sketch,  con¬ 
cluding  with  a  few  lines  setting  forth  “Quali¬ 
fication  for  Church  Membership,”  and  “Sum¬ 
mary  of  Doctrine  held  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  ’  ’  The  Sacraments  are  next  briefly 
explained  and  the  Reception  of  Members,  and 
in  conclusion  an  Optional  Form  is  given  for 
the  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper — the 
whole  being  a  good  explanatory  manual  for 
those  inquiring,  or  proposing  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church.  A  Form  of  Marriage,  with 
its  sanctions  as  held  by  Presbyterians,  might 
perhaps  be  added  with  advantage.  The  Rev. 
Robert  H.  Life  is  the  pastor’s  assistant. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  met  at  Fayette¬ 
ville  May  25,  at  7.30  P.  M.,  installed  the  Rev. 
Percy  B.  Wightman,  received  Mr.  Jay  H.  Mac- 
Connell,  a  licentiate  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Cavuga,  who  was  called  to  the  Church  at 
Jamesville;  the  Rev.  R.  N.  Toms  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Wellsboro,  and  the  Rev.  Foun¬ 
tain  R.  Farrand  from  the  Presbytery  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  whom  a  Commission  was  appointed  to 
install  over  the  First  Church  of  Oswego,  May 
26,  at  7.30  P.  M.  Mr.  James  H.  Galsbnry,  a 
candidate,  was  transferred  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Nebraska  City.  A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S.  C. 

Yaphask. — May  14  the  Rev.  James  M.  Den¬ 
ton  preached  a  sermon  appropriate  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  tenth  year  as  the  pastor  of  that 
people.  Reference  was  made  to  the  installa¬ 
tion  service  and  the  impressive  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  J.  Young  (then  of  Elberon,  N.  J., 
now  of  Harlem),  founded  on  Exodus  iv.  2, 
the  savor  of  which  remains  to  this  day.  Three 
elders  have  died  during  the  decade;  thirty- 
eight  members  have  been  received  on  con¬ 
fession,  and  thirteen  by  letter.  There  have 
been  forty-three  baptisms,  of  which  twenty -five 
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were  of  infanta  and  eighteen  adnlta.  All  have 
received  a  share  of  this  congregation’s  bounty, 
amounting  to  a  total  of  $1,636.08.  The  con¬ 
gregational  expenses  were  $9,314.  As  the  total 
population  in  the  bounds  of  the  congregation, 
including  men,  women  and  children,  is  but  two 
hundred  and  fif^,  with  two  churches,  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Episcopal,  the  record  speaks  for 
itself.  After  speaking  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Sunday-school,  of  the  weekly  meetings  for 
Bible  Stud^,  of  the  Home  Dep^ment  Work, 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  the  pastor 
nrged  his  hearers  to  bid  good-bye  to  the  past, 
and  unite  with  him  in  an  earnest  endeavor 
to  accomplish  still  greater  good  in  the  future. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  City. — The  members  of  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Jersey  City  have 
abundant  cause  for  gratitude  to  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church  for  his  blessing  upon  their 
united  efforts,  under  the  leadership  of  their 
beloved  pastor.  Dr.  Arthur  Newton  Thompson. 
During  eighteen  months  or  a  little  more  since 
he  was  c^led  from  Tacoma,  176  have  been 
added  to  Westminster  Church,  107  of  the  num¬ 
ber  on  confession  of  faith,  and  68  by  letters 
from  other  churches.  The  church  income 
has  been  more  than  doubled  and  $2, 500  have 
been  expended  in  church  repair.  The  debt  of 
the  church  which  had  been  accumulating  for 
several  years  is  being  reduced.  Thus  the 
future  of  this  church  seems  very  promising 
indeed. 

Montclair. — Firtt. — At  the  wedding  of  Ella, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sawyer,  to 
Charles  H.  Coit  Esq.,  of  Litchfield,  Conn., 
this  church  for  the  first  time  in  its  long  life 
had  two  Presbyterian  clergymen  in  academic 
robes ,  and  an  Episcopal  rector  in '  ‘  surplice  and 
stole”  to  share  the  service,  which  was  that  so 
much  used  now  by  all  our  ministers,  the  form 
in  the  Prayer  Book.  For  over  a  century 
the  Coits  have  been  Congregationalists  of 
Litchfield^  and  the  three  churches,  Presby¬ 
terian,  Congregational  and  Episcopal,  were 
well  represented  in  the  large  assembly.  It  was 
a  new  t^ing  to  most,  and  to  many  a  little  sur 
prise,  to  see  the  clergy  officially  associated  in  a 
church  marriage  service.  But  the  act  was  ap 
proved  by  all,  as  a  spontaneous  experience  of 
that  fraternity  which  is  a  growing  element  in 
the  opening  future.  For  the  families  and 
churches  concerned  it  was  a  happiness  which 
gave  promise  of  better  things  yet  to  come! 

R.  A.  S. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  at  its  Inter¬ 
mediate  Meeting  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  on  May  17,  or¬ 
dained  to  the  work  of  ttie  Gospel  ministry 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Bruen.  The  Rev.  H.  S.  Butler 
D.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Presbytery’s  Standing 
Committee  on  Forei^  Missions,  presided  and 
proposed  the  constitutional  questions,  and 
offered  the  prayer  of  ordination ;  the  Rev. 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  D.D.  of  New  York 
preached  the  sermon,  which  was  a  most 
recions  and  powerful  discourse,  and  the  Rev. 

.  DeHart  Bruen  delivered  the  charge  to  his 
son.  The  services  were  of  great  interest 
throughout.  Mr.  Bruen  expects  to  sail  in 
August  for  Korea  under  appointment  of  our 
Boe^  of  Foreign  Missions.  E.  C.  C. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh. — Proof  that  a  down-town  con¬ 
gregation  can  be  maintained  without  institu¬ 
tional  church  features,  endowment,  assistance 
of  outside  evangelists,  or  extra  meetings  of 
any  kind,  was  furnished  at  the  annual  May 
meeting  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Pittsburgh,  the  Rev.  S.  Edward  Young,  pastor. 
The  old  ^ifice  is  surrounded  by  business 
blocks,  twenty  churches  having  died  or  migrated 
therefrom  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The 
more  prosperous  members  of  the  Second  Church 
live  at  considerable  distances,  several  who 
regularly  attend  being  from  five  to  ten  miles 
away,  this  being  also  true  of  quite  a  number 
of  the  most  active  workers.  Yet  the  i»st  year 
has  been  the  best  in  the  church  since  its  foun¬ 
dation  in  1802.  Over  three  hundred  new  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  added  in  the  past  sixteen 
months,  largely  upon  examination,  and  never 
a  week  passes  without  its  additional  quota. 
Attendance  at  each  service,  and  especially  at 
the  prayer-meeting,  is  larger  than  ever.  The 
financial  showing  of  the  past  year  is  corre¬ 
spondingly  gratifying.  The  characteristics  of 
the  work,  aside  from  earnest  evangelistic  preach¬ 
ing,  are:  a  most  hearty  welcome  always  to 
strangers,  general  sociableness  of  all  classes  in 
the  church,  perfect  harmony  of  officers,  pastor 
and  people,  advertising  by  cards  pla(^  at 
hotels  and  elsewhere  for  non- churchgoers,  after-  ^ 
meeting  each  Sabbath  evening,  and  the  hearty 


loyalty  of  members  who,  though  removing  to 
the  residence  and  suburban  districts,  are  yet 
ready  to  come  in  on  Sabbaths  and  week  nights 
rather  than  to  let  the  work  of  the  church 
suffer.  All  the  work  of  the  church  and  people 
is  actuated  and  x>6rvaded  by  the  deep  convic¬ 
tion  of  having  a  distinct  work  and  mission  to 
fulfill,  that  of  maintaining  a  successful  down¬ 
town  work,  especially  for  and  among  those  who 
are  usually  non-churchgoers.  E.  S.  G. 

Bath. — At  the  June  communion  of  Walnut 
Street  Presbyterian  Church  ( the  Rev.  T. 
Clews  Stirling  M.D.,  Ph.D.  pastor),  ten  per¬ 
sons  united  with  the  church  on  profession  of 
faith.  Seven  of  these  are  heads  of  families. 
During  the  eight  months  of  Dr.  Stirling’s 
pastorate  sixteen  persons  have  united  with  the 
church  and  four  men  over  forty  years  of  age 
have  been  baptized.  Many  others  have  signi¬ 
fied  their  desire  soon  to  unite  with  the 
church. 

PoTT.sviLLE. — First. — We  have  the  Year  Book 
of  this  great  and  prosperous  church,  with  a 
portrait  and  sketch  of  its  first  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  McCool.  The  organization  is  perfect,  the 
activities  wise  and  wide-spread,  the  giving 
systematic  and  liberal,  the  membership  large, 
distinguished  for  culture,  and  eminent  in  all 
departments  of  civil  and  social  life.  This 
church  is  blest  with  a  grand  choir.  Dr.  East¬ 
man,  the  present  pastor,  knows  how  to  use  this 
aid  to  worship.  His  program  for  service  on 
Ascension  Day  shows  not  only  that  this  church 
is  not  afraid  to  keep  the  Christian  year  in 
mind,  but  that  it  also  knows  bow  to  celebrate 
their  festival  and  memorial  days  in  a  most 
appropriate  and  edifying  way.  The  musical 
parts  of  all  services  are  of  the  very  highest 
order.  From  personal  knowledge,  we  are  able 
to  congratulate  Pottsville  church  and  predict 
for  it  a  future  worthy  of  its  past.  This  is  the 
New  School  church  founded  by  Albert  Barnes 
and  his  compeers;  and  it  is  to-day  liberal  in 
the  true  sense,  having  and  using  liberty  to 
progress.  R.  A.  S. 

The  Sherman’s  Valley  Church. — Nine  years 
ago  a  Sabbath-school  was  started  in  an  isolated 
valley  of  the  Broad  Top  Mountain  by  an  en¬ 
terprising  elder  of  a  neighboring  county.  He 
found  the  valley  literally  destitute  of  the 
means  of  grace,  and  a  considerable  population 
practically  unchurched.  Faithful  and  continued 
work  resulted  in  the  erection  of  a  building  and 
the  organization  of  a  church  three  years  ago. 
Since  that  they  have  had  monthly  supplies  of 
preaching,  and  from  about  twenty-seven  mem¬ 
bers  they  have  grown  to  threescore  and  ten — 
including  the  remnant  of  a  dying  country 
church,  about  six  miles  distant,  in  Weld’s 
Valley,  Fulton  County,  to  which  the  elder,  who 
has  conducted  the  Sunday-school  since  1890, 
belonged.  There  is  also  included  a  score  of 
members,  living  in  another  direction  over  the 
mountain,  gathered  by  the  local  evangelist  of 
the  Huntingdon  Presbytery,  who  ministers  to 
them.  The  Sherman’s  Valley  Church  is  in  the 
northeast  comer  of  Bedford  County.  Presby¬ 
terianism  has  not  had  a  very  strong  hold  in  that 
region,  but  the  last  decade  has  seen  good  done 
where  it  was  much  needed.  On  Tne^ay,  May 
16,  1899,  the  Rev.  Silas  A.  Davenport  was  in¬ 
stalled  the  pastor  of  the  Sherman’s  Valley 
Church  by  Huntingdon  Presbytery,  The  Rev. 
W.  H.  Schuyler  Ph.D.  of  Everett  presided  and 
preached  the  sermon;  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Adams 
of  Bedford  delivered  the  charge  to  the  pastor, 
and  the  Rev.  William  G.  Finney  of  Oroisonia 
charged  the  people.  Dr.  Schuyler  and  Mr. 
Adams  are  the  only  resident  Presbyterian  pas¬ 
tors  in  Bedford  County.  Dr.  Schuyler  in  a 
long  pastorate  has  taken  a  lively  interest  in 
this  mountain  work  from  the  first,  and  brought 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Huntingdon  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  presided  at  its  organization.  It  would 
be  well  if  every  pastor  and  every  elder  kept  an 
eye  open  for  needy  places  whether  in  town  or 
country.  Mr.  Finney  was  stated  supply  to  the 
new  church  from  its  organization.  Mr.  Daven¬ 
port  lives  at  Robertsdale,  and  was  recently  in¬ 
stalled  there  to  give  them  one-half  of  his  time. 
Robertsdale  is  a  mining  town  on  the  mountain. 
This  church  hitherto  has  depended  on  supplies. 
For  ten  years  it  was  supplied  by  the  Rev. 
Noah  A.  McDonald  D.  D. ,  a  returned  mission¬ 
ary,  who  had  labored  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
Siam.  After  Dr.  McDonald’s  death,  two  years 
I  ago,  the  local  evangelist  was  in  charge  of  the 
'  work,  in  connection  with  which  he  opened  the 


work  down  the  mountain  on  the  west  side, 
at  Coaldale,  where  Mr.  Currie  is  now  engaged. 

MICHIGAN. 

Flint. — The  Rev.  Henry  Neill,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  Flint,  Mich.,  has  been 
given  an  opportunity  through  the  generosity  of 
a  devoted  friend  to  spend  a  time  in  European 
travel.  After  more  than  twenty  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service  in  the  ministry,  he  feels  that  it 
would  be  better  to  be  relieved  of  all  pastoral 
care,  and  though  the  church  declined  to  accept 
his  resignation  when  first  presented,  they  sub¬ 
sequently  acceded  to  his  request,  and  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  sail  from  New  York  July  1.  This 
church  is  the  strongest  of  the  thirty-five  which 
compose  the  Presbytery  of  Flint.  The  congre¬ 
gation  is  well  equipped  in  all  respects,  and 
harmonious,  and  however  much  they  regret 
his  resignation,  all  probably  concede  that  Mr. 
Neill  has  abundantly  earned  the  vacation  he 
proposes  to  take. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.— The  Rev.  Oliver  H.  Chapin, 
having  resigned  the  pastorate  of  Perseverance 
Church,  Milwaukee,  has  launched  out  upon  the 
deep  to  do  city  mission  work,  much  after  the 
manner  of  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Tyndall  in  New 
York  City.  May  ‘‘Faith  Mission”  here  be 
graciously  blessed  and  sustained  ? 

NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln.  — The  First  Church  of  this  city,  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Hindman  D.D.  pastor,  observed 
the  Lord’s  Supper  on  May  7.  The  attendance 
was  large  and  the  service  spiritually  profit¬ 
able.  Eleven  members  were  received.  The  year 
closing  with  this  communion  has  been  one  of 
blessing  financially  and  spiritually,  $.5,104  hav¬ 
ing  been  contributed  for  current  expenses  and 
$1,900  for  benevolence.  About  one  hundred 
members  have  been  received  into  the  church, 
making  a  total  active  roll  of  620,  and  about 
eight  hundred  on  all  the  rolls.  Every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  work  is  organized  and  active.  The 
congregations  tax  the  seating  capacity  of  the 
building  to  its  utmost.  The  problem  of  the 
night  audience  has  long  ago  been  solved.  Extra 
chairs  are  nightly  carried  into  the  mid-week 
prayer-meeting-room,  and  the  meetings  are 
marked  by  spiritual  interest.  Pastor  and  peo¬ 
ple  have  great  cause  for  thankfulness. 

Reedsburo. — The  Rev.  E.  S.  Scott  D.D., 
after  serving  this  church  for  two  and  one-half 
years,  was  installed  pastor  May  3,  the  Rev. 
B.  B.  Bigler  preaching  the  sermon. 

LETTERS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

iMilor  The  EvunKelist 

I  think  the  heading  for  my  article  in  The 
Evangelist  of  the  18tli  was  by  mistake  placed 
over  Dr.  Bacon’s  article  in  the  next  column. 
‘‘A  Vindication  of  Divine  Healing”  was  the 
proper  title  for  my  communication.  I  am 
astonished  and  mortified  to  find  that  I  am 
made  to  appear  as  making  ‘‘An  Argument  for 
Christian  Science.  ”  It  is  evident  that  confusion 
of  ideas  as  to  the  difference  between  Divine 
Healing  and  Christian  Science  prevails  in  the 
office  of  The  Evaneglist  as  well  as  in  some 
other  places. 

Dr.  Bacon’s  confusion  of  ideas  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  Scripture.  He  links  Divine  Healing 
and  Christian  Science  together  as  if  they  were 
one  and  the  same,  whereas  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  Healing  is  founded  solely  upon  the 
belief  that  healing  of  the  body  is  a  part  of  the 
atonement  and  Christian  Science  is  a  system 
of  belief  that  denies  the  reality  of  sin  and  the 
true  significance  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  They 
have  absolutely  nothing  in  common.  The 
fact  that  Christian  Science  is  the  devil’s  coun¬ 
terfeit  of  Divine  Healing  ought  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  by  every  Christian  minis¬ 
ter. 

After  reading  Dr.  Bacon’s  last  article  I  see 
no  reason  in  it  for  adding  to  what  I  have 
already  said.  Mary  L.  D.  Macfarland. 
Washington,  D,  C.,  May  31,  1899. 
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Talu  with  you  for  summer  reading  a  hook  that  is 
fresh  and  brilliant.” 

— Tus  Evangelist, 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR 

A  WORLD  OF  SIN 

CLOTH  «  BY  THE  REV. 

$1.25  I  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

D.D.,  I.L.D. 

,  Pat/oi-  of  thr  ISrick  Church  in  Xeic  York 

“  Bound  !♦  hare  a  niiulosonii'  oflorf  by  way  ol 

restraining  over- confident  dogmatism  on  a  subject 
which  in  Scripture  is  given  in  broad,  rich  and 
sugg^s  ive  forms.’' — The  Interiok. 

“The  best  book  Dr.  Van  Dyke  Inus  given  the 
public.  Its  style  is  elear,  simple,  b<‘aiititiil. . . . 
There  is  also  a  freshness  and  originality  of 
expression  sure  to  captivate  the  thoiigiitfiil 
reader.”— New  York  Observer. 

“  Comparatively  few  pages,  but  every  one  of 
them  evincing  the  clearness  and  charm  of 
the  author’s  style.” — The  Congregationalist. 


Companion  volume  by  the  same  author 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR 

AN  AGE  OF  DOUBT 

Sixth  Edition  Price  $1.25 

“  It  is  the  best  one  of  a  very  few  books  I  should 
venture  to  put  into  the  bands  of  a  young  man 
troubled  by  doubts.” 

James  O.  Murray,  D.D. 

Dean  of  Princeton  University. 

“In  our  judgment  Dr.  Van  Dyke’s  ‘Gospel  for  an 
Age  of  Doubt’  takes  a  high  rank  among 
modern  contribiitions  to  the  philosophy  of  re¬ 
ligion. —  The  Outlook,  New  York. 

“  He  has  given  us  afresh  and  instructive  work  which 
nobly  justifies  his  triple  distinction  as  a  preacher, 
a  theologian,  and  a  man  of  letters.” 

Rev.  Dr.  Gto.  P.  PTsher, 

in  The  Expositor,  New  York. 


THE  HACMILLAN  COMPANY 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


OBITUARY. 


THE  KEV  ALBEKT  WELLS  IIUBBAKB. 

This  distinguished  missionary  was  born  in 
Cameron,  N.  Y. ,  October  18,  1841 ;  graduated 
at  Amherst  College  in  1867  and  from  Rriuceton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1870;  was  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Dillsbnrg,  Pa.,  from  1870  to 
1872;  went  to  Sivas,  ’Turkey,  in  1873  as  a 
missionary  under  the  care  of  the  American 
Board ;  spent  twenty-six  years  in  that  work, 
and  died  there  April  13,  18!)9.  He  leaves  a 
wife  and  eight  children,  live  of  whom  are  in 
schools  in  America,  and  three  with  their 
mother  in  Sivas. 

Mr.  Hubbard  was  one  of  the  most  devoted, 
laborious,  and  successful  missionaries  of  this 
age.  Endowed  with  a  double  portion  of  good 
sense,  genial  in  manner,  often  droll  and  witty, 
unselfish,  and  with  a  great  open  heart,  he 
endeared  himself  to  every  one. 

His  labors  were  among  the  Armenians  and 
their  fruit  was  a  large  and  flourishing  church 
in  Sivas.  He  was  there  through  the  plagne 
of  cholera  in  1894,  and  ministered  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  people  with  his 


EUROPE 

H.  GAZE  A  SONS  Estab. 

TOURIST  AGENCY  1844 

K.  H.  CRUNDaN,  GBN’L  act. 

Forty  Phooram.m as,  all  Europe,  now  rea<ly — say 
where  yon  are  roIdk.  Individual  tripa.  Escorted 
parties.  Round  the  World.  Tourist  Gazette,  100  pp. 
free.  II.V  Broadway,  New  York;  220  south  Clark 
■Street,  Chicago ;  201  Washington  Street,  Boston ; 
14  South  Broad  Street.  Philadelphia. 


own  hands  nntil  he  was  worn  out  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  return  to  America. 

'When  he  was  about  to  return  to  Sivas  in  1896, 
the  terrible  massacres  of  that  year  took  place. 
Leaving  his  family  in  Constantinople,  as  soon 
as  he  conld  procure  a  permit  he  returned  to 
his  terrified  people,  to  find  that  the  native 
pastor  and  his  own  servant  had  been  slain  and 
the  city  drenched  in  blood. 

He  began  to  gather  the  orphan  children  in 
homes  and  care  for  them.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  nearly  three  hnndred  o^han  children 
were  in  the  Homes  of  his  Mission,  and  he  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  many  of  them  con¬ 
fessing  Christ  and  uniting  with  the  church. 

His  illness  was  long  and  severe,  but  while  he 
was  able  to  talk  the  children  came  to  him  to 
learn  the  way  to  Christ.  His  life  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  city.  The  Pasha  sent  officers 
to  his  funeral  and  the  Gregorian  Bishop  five 
priests  to  represent  him,  and  more  than  three 
thousand  people  followed  the  body  to  the  grave. 
The  universal  lament  of  the  Armenians  was, 
“We  have  lost  a  father.  We  have  lost  a 
friend.  He  loved  onr  people.  ’  ’ 

For  him  to  live  was  Christ  and  to  die  was 
gain.  His  works  will  follow  him.  His  exam¬ 
ple  was  noble,  and  God  greatly  owned  and 
blessed  his  labors.  We  monrn  the  loss  of  a 
great  true  hearted  friend,  but  greatly  admire 
his  faith  and  whole  hearted  consecration. 

W’.  H.  Logan. 

Princess  A.vne,  Md.,  May  32, 1899. 


N.  K.  A  C‘»NVKNTIf»N  OK  1800. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  II  to  14. 

Teachers’  Personally  Conducted  Tour,  including  trip 
through  Yellowstone  Park,  leaving  New  York  via  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  .Inly  1. 

Through  the  delightfully  cool  mountain  regions  of 
Colorado  going,  and  returning  via  the  Great  North 
'West. 

TOUR  A. 

New  York  to  Los  Angeles  and  Return. 

Going  via  Chicago,  Omaha,  Denver,  Colorado  Springs 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  and 

Hctuniing  via  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  St.  Paul. 

Inciuding  carriage  drive  through  Garden  of  the  Giods, 
tour  through  Yellowstone  National  Park,  one  douhJe 
berth  in  sleeper,  all  meals  en  route  in  dining  car.  New 
Y’ork  to  Los  Angeles,  going,  and  at  meal  stations,  in 
dining  cars,  and  at  hotels  returning,  except  on  the  trip 
between  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  where  four  meals 
are  served  in  dining  cars  on  Southern  Pacific,  a  la 
carte,  as  likewise  two  lunches  in  dining  car  on  North¬ 
ern  Pacific,  a  la  carte,  and  cannot,  therefore,  he  in¬ 
cluded  in  rate,  but  the  total  expense  of  which  should 

notexceecl  $4.00 . $318.40 

Where  two  occupy  double  berth . . .  . .  198,40 

'The  tour  through  Y'ellowstone  Park  includes  railroad 
fare,  stage  fare,  guides,  etc.,  and  five  and  one-half  days’ 
Ixiard  at  .hotels  en  route. 

Sleeping  cars  will  be  available  at  all  times  except  dur¬ 
ing  the  stay  at  San  Francisco. 


TOUR  B. 

Same  as  Tour  A,  New  Y'ork  to  Los  Angeles,  Inolud. 
ING  Double  Berth  in  Sleeping-Car  and  Meals 
ON  Going  Trip  Only. 

lietimiina  independently  from  Tx)s  Angeles  or  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  via  direct  route  within  the  limit  of  the 

ticket .  . $131.1.5 

Where  two  occupy  double  Irerth  on  going  trip. . .  131.15 
or,  returning  via  Portland,  Seattle,  Minneapolis 

and  St.  Paul. . .  .  143.85 

Where  two  occupy  double  berth  on  going  trip. . .  133.05 
Cost  of  hotel  accommodation  while  in  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  may  be  safely  estimated  at  from 
$3.(0  to  $3  .50  a  day. 

In  case  any  one  desires  to  go  earlier  or  later  and  join 
the  party  en  route,  special  arrangements  can  be  made. 
It  is  important  that  all  persons  desiring  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  trip  should  make  application  ns  early  as 
possible  In  order  that  a  11  arrangements  may  be  completed 
In  ample  time  for  their  accommodation. 

'1  he  train  schedule  shown  in  this  itinerary  is  subject 
to  change.  It  will,  however,  serve  to  show  the  day  of 
leaving,  the  route  of  travel,  the  stops,  the  day  of  arrival 

All  persons  baking  for  this  tour  will  be  notified  indue 
time  of  any  change  in  arrangements. 

The  tour  will  be  personally  conducted  over  the  entire 
route,  and  the  service  of  experienced  railroad  representa¬ 
tives  will  insure  every  attention  for  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  our  party. 

Ladies  unattended  can  travel  without  anxiety  and 
with  perfect  safety,  as  there  will  be  a  woman  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  travel  accompanying  the  party. 

Information  in  reference  to  this  special  party  can  he 
had  at  any  of  the  offices  of  the  railroads  used,  including 
the  offices  of  the 

Pennsylvania  RR. . — 1196  Broadway,  New  Y’oik. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  RR..461  Broadway,  New  York. 

Union  Pacific  RR . 387  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  RR . 3.53  Broadway,  New  York. 

Northern  Pacific  RR . 319  Broadway,  New  York^ 

Also  from  Associate  Superintendents: 

Mr.  W.  A.  Campbell . 333  Quincy  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  John  H.  Walsh . 39  Third  PL.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Marble  . 78  West  f4th  St„  New  York. 

Mr,  .lames  Lee.  . 335  East  124th  .‘4t..  New  Y'ork. 

Mr.  Gustave  Straubenmiller.  .347  Manhattan  Ave.,  N.  Y’. 
Mr.  Edward  D.  Farrell .  IM  East  134th  St.,  New  York, 


HORSEBACK  EXCDRSION  THROUGH  SOUTHERN 
MOUNTAINS  FOR  SEASON  OF  18»». 

Rev.  H.  M.  Penniman,  Professor  in  Berea  Colleg»*. 
Kentucky,  will  conduct  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
on  a  horseback  excursion  through  the  mountains  of  east¬ 
ern  Kentucky  for  thirty-one  days,  from  July  14  to  Angust 
14,  to  Cumberland  Gap  and  return.  The  camp  train  will 
move  short  distances  at  first,  and  later  about  twenty 
miles  a  day.  Imiwrtant  places,  caves,  streams,  mines, 
battle  sites,  timber  lands,  etc.,  will  be  seen  In  constant 


succession.  A  cook,  with  competent  assistants,  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  culinary  deimrtment.  On  Sundays  the 
exenrsion  will  rest  in  some  selected  place.  The  excur¬ 
sion  will  start  from  Berea  College,  thence  to  Baby  Mam¬ 
moth  Cave,  then  tbrongh  Jackson  County  to  Natural 
Bridge  and  Torrent,  through  Breathitt  County  and 
Hindman  to  Whitesburg,  to  Big  Stone  Gap,  to  Shnwa- 
nee,  to  the  white  top  Marble  Mountains  in  Tennessee : 
home  to  Berea. 

The  following  members  of  last  year’s  party  give  their 
names  as  references:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Cb^man, 
Franklin  Falls,  N.  H.;  Mr.  Charles  E.  Chapman,  Prince- 
top  College,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Mr.  Eben  L.  Chapman, 
Boston  School  of  Technology;  Mr  Frank  Cowing,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio;  Miss  Elizahetb  Kendell,  Miss  Evelyn 
Sharrara.  Professors  In  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley, 
Mass.;  Miss  Martha  J.  Maltbie,  teacher  in  High  School. 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Miss  Mary  Goddard  Potter,  39  West 
80th  Street,  New  York  City.  The  last  four  will  be  of  this 
year’s  party.  For  particular)',  address 

Prop.  Penniman,  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. 


CONVENTION  NATIONAL  KDCC.ATIONAL 
.ASSOCIATION,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Reduced  Kates  via  Pennsylvania  Railroads 

For  the  National  Educational  Association  Convention, 
to  be  held  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  July  11  to  14,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will  sell  excursion 
tickets  via  direct  routes  from  points  on  Its  line  to  Los 
Angeles,  California,  and  return,  at  rate  of  single  fan 
for  the  round  trip,  pJm  $-:.oo  memltership  fee.  These  tick¬ 
ets  will  be  sold,  good  going,  Juno  24  to  July  7,  and 
when  stamped  by  Joint  Agent  at  Los  Angeles,  good  to 
return,  arriving  at  final  destination,  until  September  ii. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Ticket  Agents. 


SCHOOLS. 


HARTFORD 

THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


66th  Year  Opens 
September  27,  1890. 

Unexcelled  Advantages 
for  College  Graduates. 

Full  ioformation  on 
application  to  Professor 
Jacobus. 


■^J"EW  YORK-ALit ANY.  Albany  Female  Academy. 
-4-N  A  Boarding  and  Day  School.  Terms  $435  a  year.  For 
catalogues  send  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Plympton,  I^incipal. 


RYE  SEMINARY 


For 

partlcu'avs 

address 


Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE,  The  Hisses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


The  Misses  Mackie’s 

Thirty-fourth  year  Academic,  Advanced,  and  i'ollege  Pre¬ 
paratory  Courses  Diplomas  given  In  each.  Certificate  admits 
to  ('a.ssar  and  Wellesiev-  'pclal  Courses  in  Art.  L  terature, 
and  Music.  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK.  ’ 

nOLLECIATE  SCHOOL 

.  .  FOR  GIRLS  .  . 

Miss  C.  M.  GERRISH,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


Massachusetts,  Springfield. 

“The  Elms.”  Homk,  Day,  and  Music  School  for 
Girls.  English,  Music,  Special  and  College  Preparatory  courses. 
Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Wellesley. 

Miss  Charlotte  W.  Portbr,  Principal. 


N 


ew  York 
Collegiate  Institute 


241  Lenox  Avenue, 
Cor.  i22d  Street. 


HISS  MART  SCIIOONHAKF.R’S  SCHOOL  FOB  GIRLS 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Vasaar,  Wells,  Wellesley 


HOTELS. 


NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

The  Robinson  and 

The  Margaret  Suites. 

CATHERINE  5TREET,  near  Belleview  Avenue. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITAHIGH. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

For  health,  rest  or  recreation.  The  appointments  of  a 
first-class  hotel.  Elevator,  Steam,  Suites  with  bath. 
Sun  Parlor  and  Promenade  on  the  Roof.  Elegant 
Turkish,  Russian.  Hydro-electric,  Mineral  Water  and 
all  baths.  Electricity  in  its  various  forms,  Massage,  etc. 
Croquet,  Golf.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


HILL 

TOP 

HOUSE 


Open  from  Haj  15th  to  Not.  Iflt. 
A  select  family  Hotel  accommodating 
about  100  guests;  relief  from  hay  fever, 
no  malaria,  charming  scenery,  delight¬ 
ful  drives,  golf  links,  pure  mountain 
Pnmnev  N  Y  ®l«'’8tion  1800  ft.  Through  trains 
"  ■  on  D.,L.  &  W.  leave  New  York  10  A.  M. 

and  9.30  P.  M.  for  Onatovia  Station. 


Send  for  Booklet, 


C.  A.  PETRIE. 


FIRTH  AVENUE  HOUSE, 

ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 

Near  bench  and  electric  cars.  Large  ro<  ms.  exce  llent  table 
Twelfth  sea-son.  $8.00  to  $1  i.OO.  THE  MISSES  JONES. 
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Brown  Bros.  Co. 

PRIL.A„  KEW  TORE,  BOftTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CX>NNBCTBD  BT  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  PhtlA.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezcb'a 
We  buy  and  sell  Ml  Orst-class  Invest-  t a 
ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  1 11  YOSrfllCllL 
receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  »  ... 

Oorporatlons,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  S<V*1I1*1T,10S. 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  si/sv/O 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawu  In  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
countries.  Including  South  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts ;  also  make 
U1  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel 

lers’ Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.,  London. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

Imestment  Secorities,  Stocks  and  Bondi 

Bought  and  Sold  on  Commission. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WAliIi  ST..  N.  T. 

Bstebllshed  1887.  Members  N.  T.  Stock  Bzchang' 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 

KSTATK 


22  EAST  16th  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


PATTERSON,  CORWIN  &  PATTERSON 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

30  BROAD  STREET  NEW  YORK 

CABLE  ADDRESS  "DWNUS" 

Andrew  5.  Pstterson  Hamilton  S.  Corwin 

Stuart  H.  Patterson 


I  addreMing;  advertisers  patronizlne  this  Journal, 
readers  will  vonfer  a  favor  upoii  the  publishers 
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referHrar  to  Tkil!^  KvANGKLilsfTa 


HISHOLINESS  POPE  LEO XIII 
AWARDS  GOLD  MEDAL 

In  Recognition  ofSensfits  Received  from 
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MARIANI  WINE  TONIC 

FOJfBOI>KBffA///jiAfo 

Sp£c/ai  Orp£P  -  7b  £//  w/?o  wr/fe  us  menf/on- 
/fy/s paper,  we  senof  a  book  co/tfa/nrn^  par- 
^  ^ bra/ As  an  of  eneforsemenAs  o/£AfP£/fons.  £BfpP£SS. 

' £pwc£S,CAPa/AfAis,  Apcna/snops,  ant/  of/teref/sA/n' 
£uisPecA personages, 

AfA/f/AA//  S  Co.,  52  lV£sr /S^/*Sr, //Ety/oPAf. 

POP  sAt£ArAff  Dnu66/STs £y£pywn£fi£.  pyo/asuasr/rures.  BEWA/i£OPAM/rAT/OAfs. 
PAP/s-4/BouieydrafPdussmann.  LonDO/f-S3AforA/merSA/>fonAred/-87SA.JamesSA. 


BKAl  TIFl'l.  SEA  SHPILLS. 

Every  one  admires  them.  Since  coming  South  I  have 
received  numerous  inquiries  from  Northern  people  for 
sea  shelis,  and  now  I  am  prepared  to  answer  yes,  I  can 
send  you  shells,  for  1  have  made  quite  a  collection  of 
lovely  shells,  both  from  our  own  coast,  the  coral  reefs, 
and  some  beautiful  ones  from  the  West  India  Islands. 
I  will  mail  a  dozen  or  more  diflTerent  kinds,  no  two  alike, 
to  any  one  who  sends  a  stamp  for  iiostage. 

Mrs  F.  a.  Warner,  .lacksonville,  Fla. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  KVANOELI9T8 
Now  that  The  Evangelist  Is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  o 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  flie  In  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  80  cents  each,  postagt 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  1S6  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

UNO.  write  KIDKMTY  I.WKsiTlEliT  €0.,  TAt'OX 


loterest? 
M  f 

TAt'OXA,  Wash. 


..Nova  Scotia  Tours.. 

July  and  August 

Dol'Kl'tful  parties  of  pleasant  people,  with  whom  you  will 
quickly  fe»*l  the  “comratieship”  of  travel.  »»ne  party  will  visit 
the  s  enes  of  Loittjfeitmv'a  Evaii^linr,  another  the  beautiful 
Hratt  Ivor  Lakys  and  the  mines  of  ('ape  Breton.  Nova  Scotia  Is 
coo*  and  hraelncf.  The  Ittnerar  es  will  lat  so  arranged  as  to 
avoid  rush  and  hurry  and  provide  reef  for  tired  brain  workers. 

If  V011  w'a»  t  t''  'm  to  Nova  Scotia  this  summer  write  ua 

Address  (with  3  c.  stamp.) 

ASSOCIATK  KDITOK 
OF  KDIICATION 


Brumfield  Street 

Bostou,  Mass, 
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United  States  Trust  Company, 

49  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


OATITAL  AKD  SUEPLUS, 

812,000,000. 

This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moi  cys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trus¬ 
tee  or  Executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 
which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re- 
ligicmsand  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money, 
John  A.  Stewart,  Pre*.  D.  Willis  James,  Vice-P7ts. 

Jambs  S.  Clark,  Second  Viee-Preis. 

Henry  L.  Thornkll,  Secretam. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Awistonf  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Samuel  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Sloane, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Lyman, 
George  F.  Vietor, 
Wm.  Waldorf  Astor, 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claflin, 

John  J.  Phelps, 
Daniel  Lord, 

John  S.  Kennedy, 

D.  O.  MiiLS, 

Lewis  Cass  Lkdyard. 


Matthew  Henry’s 
Commentaries 

An 

An 

We  offer  the 

Regular  $15.00  Edition 

OF  THIS 

Famous  Work  Bound  in  Cloth 

Imitation  Roxburgh  Style 
At  the  Low  Price  of  $7.50 

Five  Large  Volumes  Over  1000  Pages  Each 

Shipping  I'harges  to  be  paid  by  purchaser 

Rev.  Tlieo  L-  Cuyler:  “To  how  many  a  hard-working  minister  has  this 
book  been  a  mine  of  gold !  Next  to  wife  and  childr^-n  has  lain  near  his 
heart  the  pored-over  and  prayed-over  copy  of  his  Matthew  ilenry.” 

The  siinila.  wth.Mil  I  liiifH :  “Thei-e  is  nothing  to  be  c-ompared  with  old 
Matthew  henry’s  Commentary  for  pungent  and  practical  applications 
of  the  teachings  of  the  text." 

Dr.  Ar.^hii>al<l  Alexander  says:  “Taking  it  as  a  whole,  and  as  adapted 
to  every  class  of  readers  this  Commentary  may  bo  said  to  comiiine  more 
excellence  than  any  work  of  the  kind  which  was  ever  written  In  any 
language.’’ 

Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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